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Ezekiel's Sin 



A TEMPTED HAN 

The tide liad just begun to ebb that morning when Exekiel 
Trevaskis set off for his crab-pots, taking with him his pro- 
visions for the remainder of the day — a jar of water, a potato- 
pasty, and a hunk of saffron cake. When the ebb was at its 
lowest, and the tide was practicallj dead, he was already 
far out on the distant fishing-grounds, with a fair stock of 
bait — gurnards, bream, and a few pollack — gathered in the 
brine-soaked bottom of his boat 

Since then, he had emptied and re-baited his various strings 
of pots— which were scattered along the coast from Treen 
Dinas to the Bucks — had conveyed his catch from these to 
his larger store-pat near Polurrian, and had again sailed out 
almost to the solitary lighthouse on the Wolf; meaning to *• 
end up the day by whiffing for mackerel, which just then 
were fairly plentifid round the coast. 

The flow, however, had commenced while he was tacking 
off the Longships — the most dangerous reef in the Land's 
End race — and in a little while the vast tidal movement of 
tlie Atlantic had begun to make its effect felt from ScUly to 
Mount's Bay. 

With the flowing tide the wind freshened slightly, and the 
seagulls seemed to grow busier and more alert as the slow 
rise and brimming of the water affected their various haunts 
and resting-places, submerging reefs and beaches, climbing 
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slowly up the clifT-ledges, and generally passing, like a wave 
of change and unrest^ over the main portion of their world. 

Innumerable things the tide swept in with it : shoals of 
mackerel, with the shark-like dog-fishes in their wake ; 
weed-tangles ; drifts of wreck- wood from the o])en ocean ; 
the corks of a fishing-net cut adrifl by a passing steamer ; 
huge floating jelly-fish ; a dead body here and there : per- 
haps^ also^ the secret weapon destined to wound to his un- 
doing some lonely toiler drifting on the seas^ one whose grey 
life hitherto had been beyond reproach^ but whom to-night 
Fate meant to put grimly to the test. 

Feeling the pulse of the tide now beating against him^ 
Ezekiel instead of running towards the Wolf — whose lonely 
grey pillar was still a few miles distant from him — decided 
to turn back into the bay and follow the flow, whifling as he 
went. He had practically enough bait for the next setting 
of his pots, having caught several large pollack between 
Pordenack and the Longships, and he decided that the 
mackerel which he might now catch, if any, he would take 
home for his supper, and for dinner on the morrow. 

A tall, lean man, six foot in his stockings, with a bony face 
and a big, beaked nose, and with a thick, heavy beard as 
grey as a badger, Ezekiel had a markedly individual ap- 
pearance : and sitting here in his boat, on the blue field of 
the Atlantic, he had the air of being thoroughly at one with 
his surroundings. The lower part of his face was painfully 
lean and sharp, the upper half, by contrast, seeming unnatu- 
rally developed, and his eyes were of a faint, dreamy blue, 
while in his ungainly ears he wore thin gold rings. His 
clothes, however, were less individual than his face. He 
wore a brine - stiffened, brown - stained duck ''jumper"; 
woollen trousers, once of a dark blue, but whose present 
hue was a rusty indigo which was complicated by countless 
smears of tar ; a stout sou'wester, that had once been yellow ; 
and a pair of well-oiled, long sea-boots. His little boat 
looked also rusty and weather-beaten, as if the sea had 
gnawed at its planks and soaked them with her brine, and 
the grey rain had lashed it, and the wind had buffeted it 
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pitilessly, much as the stomiB of life had buffeted its occupant. 
The boat was patched (though that carefully) in a dozen 
different places, its ropes and sailing-gear were old and worn, 
it was markedly in want of a coat of paint, and it was as 
ill-furnished as it could be with reasonable regard to safety. 
Altogether it was very evident tliat, up to the present, 
Esekiel had not made a success of hb life. Whether or no 
it was now too late for him to do so, was a question that could 
be argued on, but could not be answered yet. 

About a week previously, a large steamer — homeward- 
bound (toTO Australia, and carrying a score, or more, wealthy 
passengers— had been wrecked on one of the reefs off Sclily, 
and within the last few days three or four of the dead bodies 
had drifted into Mount's Bay, borne almost abreast of Mouse- 
hole by the inflowing tide. These had been taken to Pen- 
sance by the fishermen who had fallen in with them, and 
there reported to the Custom House and handed over to the 
Receiver of Wreck : and one of the salvors who had earned 
a. few shillings in this way was Ezekiel's neighbour, Isaac 
Roscorla, such another lean old crabber as himself. 

As Esekiel attended to his lines Uiis afternoon, he Jtte 
thinking more of Isaac Ruscorla's good fortune than of the 
silver-glistening mackerel he occasionally hauled in. Life 
was so persistently niggardly in its gifts to him that a few 
shillings added to the week's income was something to make 
Esekiel's mouth water merely to think of: ami as he let bis 
imagination dally with the idea, there crept into his eyes a 
look not uohke hunger; a look of restless, furtive dissatisfac- 
tion, with a dash in It of almost stealthy desire. 

The quiet loneliness of the sea was in itself a temptation : 
a temptation to brood over the immense duplicity of life— its 
cheating promises, its paltry performances; the trials and 
disappointments that had to be endured, and the ))leasures 
that were always persistently out of reach. For the massy 
singleness and simplicity of the ocean^thc absence of the 
confusing and multitudinous detAils which a land-scene often 
fiweea on the thoughts — has something of the doisteral effect 
of k retreat; and even an uneducated crabber, drifting lonely 
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across the waters^ occasionally finds himself succumbing to 
the spell. And Ezekiel^ brooding sullenly over matters this 
afternoon^ fell presently into such a moody bitterness of soul 
that^ if he could have coined his life-blood into sovereigns^ he 
would there and then have attempted the task. 

Not that he was thus greedy of money for himself As far 
as he was personally concerned^ he was reasonably content 
with his starved existence ; not having imagination enough to 
desire anything better, or^ at least, better on lines at once 
ampler and less grey. He had been a crabber all his life — 
with intervals of employment on the larger fishing-boats 
when the crabbing season closed and the pilchard fishing 
began — and under his father's supervision he had learned 
how to bait a pot and how to disarm the crabs and lobsters 
taken from it, long before the down had begun to appear 
upon his face. Polurrian cove, with its half score cottages, 
had really been the world for him, as far as shore-life was 
concerned. When he was eight and twenty he had married 
Malva Polgrain, the daughter of an elderly crabber in the 
cove, and with this, and the birth of his five children by her, 
his experiences of life had practically been rounded off: the 
milestohes along t/iis route, and his adventures between them, 
summing up, so far, his knowledge of the world. 

No, he was not greedy of money for himself. Neither did 
he hungrily desire it for his wife. Like himself, Malva had 
been tamed and subdued by life, and, if she ever had been 
rebellious, she had long forgotten the mood. It was solely 
for his children that Ezekiel's hunger was excited. Or, at 
least, for them in the first place and most directly : though 
certainly in the second place (so alloyed are human motives) 
it was to feed his jealous pride in them and his pleasure in 
their happiness. 

Of the five children bom to him, only two were still alive. 
One, the first-bom, had died in infancy. The third and 
fourth had been sons : and on these he had built his hopes. 
But the sea had lusted after them, and had strangled them 
in her hunger ; and now one of them was sleeping quietly 
under the grass in Choone churchyard, and the other lay • . , 
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God alone knew where ! God, and the old sea-mother, 
perhaps ? The second and fifth children were, however, still 
alive : and both (so Fate had willed it) were girls. Drusilla, 
the eldest, remained at home to assist her mother ; though 
already, at six and twenty, she was hungering for wider 
experiences and was noticeably beginning to be restless in 
the nest : while Morvenna/ the youngest, a girl of seventeen, 
was half a monitor and half a school-teacher in the little 
granite school-house up in the valley, midway between 
Polurrian and Choone. 

It was for Morvenna and Drusilla (perhaps chiefly for 
Morvenna) that Ezekiel hungered after what seemed to be 
for him the unattainable : not wealtli, in the vague and 
grander meaning of the term, but a sufficiency of ready cash 
to make a shilling of no importance, and half a sovereign . . . 
well, a sum that could be spared cheerfully. 

The twelfth of May (now a fortnight distant) was ' feasten 
Sunday,' the ' great day ' of the parish : and at feasten-tlde 
all the girls and youngsters, if possible, indulged in new 
clothes, or in new finery of some kind — even if it were only 
a necktie, or a new ribbon in a hat Morvenna and Drusilla 
wanted to appear in new dresses, or, at the very least, in 
new spring hats ; but, up to the present, Ezekiel, with the 
heartiest desire to humour them, had found himself unable 
to make a promise to that effect. 

Only this morning Morvenna had come pleading to him, 
coaxingly, to advance her half the amount of her quarter's 
salary : which she would be able to repay him at midsummer, 
as he was aware. But Ezekiel had been obliged to tell her, 
most reluctantly, that it was as impossible for liim to advance 
her the desired twelve-and-six pence as it was for Cam Bargis 
(one of the headlands of the cove) to lean across and shake 
hands with its opposite neighbour Cam Mellyn. Morvenna 
had borne the refusal with reasonable self-control, but he 
could see, from her trembling lips, that she was deeply dis- 
appointed, and remembering how much a bit of finery meant 

' IforTcanasthe sea-maiden. 
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to a girl of her age, Ezekiel understood and sympathised 
with her disappointment He felt that he would willingly 
have given a finger to have been able to meet her wishes and 
to have sent her off happy with a kiss and a 'yes/' 

This request of hers was still playing on his mind as he 
sailed along past the grey front of Treen Dinas, with the 
great bell, swinging above the sinister Runnelstone,^ steadily 
tolling, tolling in his ears as the Atlantic surges swayed it to 
and fro. A few powerful herring-gulls occasionally winged 
their way past him, the light-skimming terns were wheeling 
about by scores, and now and then he saw the black head 
of a cormorant lifted above the water with a sudden alertness, 
accompanied by a momentary gleam of silver as the strong 
beak raised some writhing mackerel which an instant after 
vanished in the bird's capacious maw. The boom of the sea 
against the granite coast-line, the lap and gurgle of the 
water around his boat, and the long, soft sighing of the wind 
across the waves, there were no other sounds to attract his 
attention, unless it were the shrill brief cry of a gull ; and 
Ezekiel, peering now into the glassy depths beneath him, 
and now gazing across the water to the distant cliffs and 
beaches, became gradually depressed into a mood so sombre 
that, if he had hauled up Satan at the end of one of his 
hooks, he would have been tempted to sell his soul to Him 
for the satisfaction of his desires. 

Presently, as he idly watched his lines, he noticed an ex- 
ceptional strain upon them — as if something unusually heavy 
were tugging at the hooks. 

A sudden heat of excitement flickering through his veins, 
he immediately set about hauling in the lines: and then 
became aware — with a throb of superstitious terror — that a 
long dark object was approaching the boat, as if held by the 
hooks, or else clinging to them. 

The answer to his secret craving for temptation had come 
to him in the guise in which he was best able to welcome it. 

^ The Rannelstone is a huge mass of granite, partly submerged, 
thrust up through the open sea about a mile from the shore. A large 
bell-buoy is moored in its vicinity. 
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To welcome it, that is, supposing lie should feel fncMned . . . 
alone as he was (and he glanced over his shoulders with the 
nervous swiftness of fear) ... to treat it as a temptation, and 
not as anything worae. 

He knew well the loneliness and hostility of the sea, the 
menaces of her savage lust, her secret grudges and her 
inhosi»tabIeness, and the thought of these shook him with a 
deep disquiet, as he glanced tlown now at the prey which she 
had seized, and tried to steel his trembling nerves to defy her — 
to defy her not for his fellow-men, but singly, and for himself. 

For a minute or two, Ezekiel, with his eyes glittering 
strangely, peered over the edge of the boat icto the water. 
As he did so, under the bronze of its wind-and-sun tan, his 
bearded face seemed to grow almost wan, as if with a strange, 
half-terriiied sadness. And meanwhile there drew near to it, 
at the end of the lines, another pallid face, a face bearded 
like his own, but with eyes that stared persistently and yet 
were as blank as stones. 

Ezekiel, in return, stared down at the floating body : stared 
at it hard, and long, and wistfully. And as he stared at it, he 
perceived that a couple of hooks had caught the drowned 
man by the heavy belt around his waist 

But the fastenings of the belt had broken, and it was 
gradually becoming detached, owing partly to the weight of 
the body and partly to the movement of the boat 

In a minute or two, unless he seized it from the boat, the 
body would slip from the belt and float away. 

Would the books hold the belt, or would that slip and sink ? 

He bent over the boat eagerly, his eyes shining with 
excitement, and began very slowly to draw in the lines. 

He was aware that, by doing so, he might possibly save the 
belt . . . but what of the body ? ... It was slipping even as 
be touched the lines. 

... In his tragical isolation. Fate was tempting him to his 
undoing: holding out to him its hand of gold with an nir 
of friendly secrecy. And Ezekiel, thinking of Morvenna {and 
of her almost solely), seemed to forget the hand of iron which 
was clenched behind its back. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE OLD LIFE AND THE NEW 

Already in the depths of Polurrian cove^ the westering 
sun was hidden from sights though any one ascending the 
glen to the ridge of downs out of which it was carved 
would have seen the sun still glaring across the granite hill- 
tops that formed the backbone and main watershed of the 
peninsula. The sullen moan of the incoming tide was still 
audible all along the coast, and across the skerries and 
ledges, the reefs and haggard rocks, the long green rollers 
made a jabble of broken water which from the bleak sea- 
front looked threatening enough. 

A solitary raven was sailing high above the clifitops, 
uttering at intervals its hoarse, barbaric cawk ! in which 
the very spirit of its loneliness seemed to be concentrated ; 
^ few kittiwakes and terns were fishing between the head- 
lands, and across the gorse-cushioned flank of Cam Mellyn, 
a kestrel wheeled and hovered restlessly. Lower down the 
sedge-warblers chattered among the flags, and a score or 
more black-backed, twittering swallows skimmed rapidly to 
and fro across the rush-fringed shallows where the streamlet 
bubbled tinklingly as it travelled to the sea. 

On a shelf-like terrace, or outcrop of rock, not three 
hundred yards from the boulders of the beach, stood a row 
of weather-beaten granite cottages, the thatched roofs half 
OS tall again as the walls, and the small, coarsely glazed 
windows — two to each cottage-front — leaving the impression 
that they were altogether too insignificant to light up the 
interiors to any appreciable extent, so that one imagined 
the latter as always weighted with shadow, and having the 
atmosphere of a cavern or a tomb. 

In spite of the gulls and the wheeling swallows, a de- 

' Polurrian = the home of the>ea-bird8. 
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pressing air of mournfulness seemed to pervade the cove. 
Through the thin and hungry soil the rock thrust nakedly, 
the slopes were strewn with enormous blocks of gmnite, 
and except in the sheltered head of the valley and along 
the banks of the bubbling streamlet, the vegetation was of 
the scantiest, and showed but little variety ; gorse, broom, 
heather, and grass being monotonously repeated in every 
direction. The effect produced by the scattered boulders, 
and by the wild and unsheltered aspect of the glen, was 
heightened by the hollow moan of the breakers and the 
restless, dreary sighing of the wind : heightened also by 
the huge mural headlands whose fronts were already being 
drenched with spray, and whose sinister rock-masses, so 
enormous in their bulk, made the tiny granite cottages, 
clustered together on the sea-front, look forlorn and almost 
pitiful in their insignificance. 

All the chimneys of the little row were now beginning 
to smoke busily, and through the half-open windows and 
widely open doorways the crackling and the pungent aroma 
of burning furze stole out pleasantly on the evening air. 

The work of the day for the women was almost ended, 
and that the labours of the men-folk were also drawing 
to a close was evident from the domestic preparations in 
the cottages, and from the occasional presence of a clean- 
aproned wife looking out from the doorway for the advent 
of her man. 

In the row, when the return of the men was expected, 
tbe women's eyes invariably sought the sea: for here, in 
Polurrian, the sea was the great protagonist : every one 
had to wrestle with it, if they wished to live at all, and 
along its highway every one came and went — tvent, now and 
then, unhappily, to return again no more. 

Even the healthy faces of the women at the doors did 
little to dispel the pervading sombreness. The homes at 
their backs were so poor and rude, and the women were so 
evidently the serfs of their surroundings^held in thralt for 
life to the loud-clamouring sea, and the lean and hungry 
hills about them— that the idea of a monotonous gloom in 
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their lives forced itself on the thoughts at every juncture. 
The crumbling lines of breakers — toppling over, rising, 
toppling over again incessantly — seemed the type of these 
lives, so isolated and so elemental, so apparently fruitless in 
their efforts, and so unrememberable in their effect. 

One after another, the half-dozen crabbers who dwelt in 
the cottages came creeping round the headlands from their 
crab-pots and fishing-grounds, and, anchoring their boats, 
came leisurely ashore. 

By the time the twilight had begun stealthily to obscure 
the scene, all the men were indoors except Ezekiel Trevaskis, 
whose boat even now was not in sight. 

Again and again Malva went to the door, arching her hand 
above her spectacles to peer across the cove, but she saw 
only the anchored boats of her neighbours, the grey tumbling 
waters, and the steadily darkening sky. 

" Let's start tea without waitin' for'n, mother," said Dru- 
silla, at last becoming impatient at the delay. '^ I'm as dry 
as a chirk,^ and as hungry as a hunter." 

''No, no; let's wait: I'm in no hurry," remarked Mor- 
venna; "you know father doesn't like to have his tea 
alone." 

'' Take thy tay, ef thee want it," said Malva to Drusilla. 
'' Thee'rt like lazy Lurk — two stomachs to ayte an' none to 
work." And with that she went to the door again. 

In the shadows at the back of the cottages the bata were 
already abroad, and occasionally one flew squeaking past her, 
while the low, murmurous rustling of the flags, blended with 
the roughened utterance of the streamlet, travelled faintly 
and confusedly to her ears at intervals as the wandering 
night-wind drifted through the glen. Louder than all was 
the clamour of the sea between the headlands, the pounding 
thud and hammering of the breakers, and their long, re- 
treating growl as they clashed the boulders together, and 
rattled the drift of shingle that lay beween, and under these. 

The great loneliness and desolation of twilight was on 

^ Cinder. 
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tbe core — a loneliness vhose note of pathos is even 
deeper than that of the night — and on the heart of the 
cnbber's wife there brooded heavily and drearily the sombre 
racial thoughts of the peasant, filling her with a deep, 
though inarticulate sadness. The toilers of the sea are 
at the mercy of eveiy shifting change, and their wives 
are an anxious race, whatever their sweethearts may chance 
to be. 

"Thy man not come in yet?" shouted a neighbour, who 
could hear Malva's restless movements on the granite door- 
step, tbe doors of all the cottages being open. 

" No, you ; bra' an' late to-night, esn'a } 1 ben 'spectin' 
un in for the laast hour. Ded Isaac see un, as lie was comin' 
up to cove, do'ee knaw ? " 

Mrs. Roscoria shouted in the question to her husband, who 
accordingly came to the door to reply. 

" Iss, you ; seed un just afore sundown. He was a bra' 
way out; haaf way across the bay. He was whiffin" for 
maclcerl, b'leeve, when I seed un." 

" Well, s'pose he woan't be much longer," said Malva. 

" 'Spect not. Anyhow, he's right 'miff," said Isaac. " Got 
in among a good school ' of 'em, I 'spect. Thee'll lia' 
mackerl enough to-night to last'ee for a week. Unless, 
you,' added Isaac ruminantly, "unless he've failed in weth 
alxMly from the Gannei, an' ben an' took un in to Penzaance 
this tide." 

" No such luck for my man," answered Malva. " He's more 
likely to lose than to find, es 'Zekiel." 

" Well, we never knaw wha's in tbe pot * 'till we empty it 
Hopin' waa'nt hurt nowan," said Isaac. And with that he 
went indoors to his tea. 

By this time, the blurred grey waste of waters, with its 
headlands and its stretch of starless sky, was chiefly dis- 
tinguishable from the massed shadows of the valley tlirough 
the white line of foam, where the breakers met tlie beach. 
But Morvenna, whose keen young eyes were questing to and 

' Shoal. * Here meaning tbe crab-pot. 
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fro intently, presently cried out exultantly to her mother, 
" There he is ! Just coming round Cam Bargis ! " 

Malva studied the blurred scene from under the shadow of 
her hand. 

" Iss, there he es," ahe replied contentedly. " He's late, 
but he'll soon be in to moorings now." And she went 
indoors to complete her preparations. 

Meanwhile Morvenna ran lightly down the bank of shingle, 
and, standing at the frothing edge of the waves, waited there 
for her lather, humming softly to herself 

Owing to the headlands projecting on either hand, the 
chief anchorage of the boats (under the lee of Cam Bargis) 
was so veiled in shadows that it was impossible to disUngubb 
anything in the cave-like blackness, and from the shore the 
boats there were now entirely invisible. But Ezekiel knew 
the sea-bottom of the cove — its ledges and shallows, its rocks 
and its patches of sand — with a more minute thoroughness 
than he knew the floor of his own kitchen, and he accord- 
ingly brought his boat to her accustomed moorings as easily 
as if it were broad day. 

To Morvenna, standing at the edge of the waves, her 
father had become invisible, a mere portion of the blackness, 
as soon as he had rounded the headland and crept in to 
his anchorage. Knowing well, however, where he would 
be likely to moor, she presently launched her voice at him 
through the shadows. 

" Father ! I'm here waiting for you ! " she called to him 
across the water: the sounds ringing out as purely as the 
notes of a treble bell. 

Ezekiel, out at the mooring-grounds, could just catch the 
cry ; but, owing to the trampling waves, he was unable to 
distinguish the words. He recognised the voire as being 
that of his youngest daughter, and in the mere recognition 
of it — so many memories did it set vibrating — he realised, 
with a strange, sudden poignancy of emotion, the gulf 
between the man who had sailed out of the cove in the 
morning, and the man who came creeping back into it now. 

He longed to see Morvenna ; yet felt half ashamed to face 
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her. " Run home an' tell mAwther I'm comin' ! " he shouted 
back to her. 

"rU^wait for you!" called out Morvenna; catching 
nothing of his message except the familiar word, " comin' I " 
And tossing back her short brown curls from her forehead, 
she stood staring across the dusky stretch of sea townrds the 
just-distinguishable line of the horison. 

As she stood there staring, a faint silvery glimmer began 
to show above the sea-Une, and the huge eartb, slowly re- 
volving on its axis, presently revealed to her the wan-faCed 
tnoon shining steadily in the far-off depths of sp.tce. 

The riband of shimmering light, unrolling slowly across the 
sea, finally reached the frothing edge of the waves, making 
the wet pebbles glisten like lumps of silver and the lips of 
the waves flush suddenly with life. 

A minute or two afterwards, she heard the plash of oars, 
and Ezekiel, in his tiny punt, became visible in the moon- 
light : the boat and its occupant (indivisible from the shore) 
bobbing up and down on the water like a sea-duck. 

As he stepped out of the little punt and began to haul her 
up the beach, Morvemia ran up to him, chattering briskly, 
and, putting her hands on the gunwale, began to haul at 
the boat with him. 

But £zekiel, ordinarily so placid and deliberate, was now 
confusedly restless and agitated. He had the air of one 
surprised, and trying awkwardly to conceal something: as 
though a crime, or the clue to it, lay hidden in the punt. 

Pushing Morvenna's hand away, he bade her hurry off 
home : he would follow her in a minute or two, as soon as 
the boat was up on the bank. And as Morvenna stood back 
in undisguised astonishment — bis roughness, and the con- 
straint of his tones, equally surprising her — he stooped down 
and began to lift out a crab-pot from the boat. 

The strange, sombre glow of hidden superstition that 
lighted up the secret recesses of Ezekiel's nature, Morvenna 
was dimly aware of, and had more than once been startled 
by: but his attitude towards the sea — his furtive, though 
hidden, terror of her — Morvenna had no more clear compre- 
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hensioi) of, than a bam-door fowl has of the impulses of an 
albatross. 

£sekjel's painful anxiety lest she should meddle with the 
thing be knew of, and should thus come under the menace 
that he conceived of as overshadowing him, was something 
that lay quite outside her imaginings. Even had she known 
all that had happened to him during the day, this phase of 
his thoughts would never have occurred to her. Seeing no 
other reason for his unusual conduct— his thrusting her aside 
BO surlily, and his wish to get rid of her — Morvenna put it 
down as due to a touch of temper. Tlie long day's work had 
made him cross, she decided : and the slight to her (if a 
slight it were indeed meant to be) was practically forgiven as 
soon as it was offered. 

" Let me carry it home for you, shall I, father.^ " Morvenna 
asked affectionately, as he lifted the crab-poL 

" No : I'll carry it mescif," said E^ekiel roughly. 

Merely to procure this young life plea-sure, Ezekiel had 
risked, perhaps had forfeited, hia life-happiness. The know- 
ledge, which was as a cancer eating secretly into his life, 
created in him a mood of unusual sombreness. And at the 
same time the flinching sensitiveness that he ached with, 
as be began to realise the signiflcance of his act, made 
him tremble lest, unwittingly, he should give a clue to 
bis disquiet In order to prevent such a stroke of misfor- 
tune, he took refuge in a taciturnity that presumably could 
reveal nothing ; and slouched heavily up the shingle without 
opening his lips again : Morvenna following him in silence 
with her eyes dimming mistily. 

Through the harsh, pounding clamour of the great foam- 
dabbled waves that hammered noisily and slavered thickly 
■cross the ridge of shingle, there was audible, at intervals, a 
long, plaining intonation, a sound whose melancholy cadence 
nude the heart ache uncomfortably. It was the ceaseless 
gusty sighing of the wind that was drifting across the cove 
from the open Atlantic, whose vast plain extended almost 
limitlessly beyond the peninsula. Put the briny smell of the 
■ea, of the great wet tangles and coils of weed and of the 
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thin spattering of spray which the gusts scattered widely, 
filled the air with a delicious treshness tliat itt itself was an 
anodyne. And Murvenna, merely following at her father's 
heels, and drawing the briny air into her lungs, began 
insensibly to feel her thoughts freshen in resiwiisu and the 
wordless burden of unhappiness slide from her heart. 

As far as their fears and wishes were concerned, Morvenna 
and her father lived in worlds as remote from each other as 
if they were dwellers the one on the earth and the other on 
the planet Mars. While they were actually talking together 
(or while the echoes of the spoken words lingered in their 
minds) their thoughts, perhaps, came reasonably close. But, 
given a brief space of time, or a slight push uf circumstance, 
and their minds were as far asunder as the poles. And as 
Morvenna followed now at her father's iieets, with the wind 
in her hair and the salt spray upon her lips, and around her 
the but-half-vuiled wonderland of night, her mitid dropped 
the burden of Ezekiel's crusty mood with a carelessness which 
would have caused him a cruel pailg had he realised it, and at 
once set off on a quest of its own. 

Presently tliey came where the light streaming through 
the doorway picturesquely lighted up their forms and faces, 
and Ezekiel stopped for an uistant to glance stealthily over 
bis shoulder; though rather, it would seem, to peer explor- 
ingly into the darkness than to seek his daughter's eyes for 
a glance of recognition. For as Morvenna watched liim wist- 
fully, prepared to greet him with a smile, she suddenly caught 
the strange expression of his face — the wild sUre of the eyes 
and the latent fear in every feature — and her lips, which were 
parted to smile at him, remained open in slieer surprise. 

But Ezekiel, withdrawing his face as stealthily as he had 
tamed it, again drooped his head and slouched heavily up 
to the door. 
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CHAPTER III 

A TEMPTED HOUSEHOLD 

"What'ee got there, fiuither?" asked Malva, as Ezekiel 
entered the cottage. "Thce'rt late to-night: tay ben waitia' 
more'n a 'nour." 

"Onnly an owld pot that wants mendin'," said Ecekiel. 
And putting it in a comer, at the back of his chair, he took 
a pannikin of water and went out to wash his hands, the 
broad granite window-sill serving as a bench. 

" Father's tired-out, he'll want to be let alone to-night," 
remarked Morvenna, as she hung up her hat behind the door. 

" What did he lug home that owld pot for, then ? We 
don't want it messing atmut here, after we've cleared up." 
And Dnisilla, half in petulance and half out of spitefulness, 
gave the crab-pot a vigorous kick that toppled it over and 
rolled it for a yard or two across the floor. 

" Eh ? wha's that ? Sounds like money ! " cried Malva ; as 
the tinkle of coins, rolling and falling on the floor, suddenly 
became audible in the little kitchen. 

"Money? why, it's suvrins!" Drusi 11a called out excitedly, 
catching the glitter of gold on the lime-ash floor. 

" Suvrins ! " And Malva snatched up the candle and 
stooped to peer anxiously among the shadows of the kitchen. 

Drusilla was already on her knees searching eagerly. 

" Here's wan I — Here's two ! — Why, there's a handful I " 
she cried excitedly. 

As Drusilla lifted her hand and showed a couple of the 
coins, Malva turned towards the door and called out in a 
troubled whisper, " Faather ! faather ! come here, wust 'a ! " 

But Morvenna, with the intuition that there was something 
wrong, had already hurried out to the door to her father. 

"Come in, quick!" she called to him, in an agitated 
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Eiekiel needed no second summons. For half a minute 
he stared at her with his mouth falling open : and then, with 
the lather still white on his arms, he hurried into the cottage 
as if Fate were at his heels. 

Confronted by the light and the scene in the interior, 
he suddenly stopped short beside the big kitchen-table, on 
which his supper now stood waiting for him. Clutching at 
the table tightly with his great wet hand, bis eyes sought 
his wife and stared questioningly at her face. 

"Shut the door! pull down the blind!" cried Malva 
&lteringly. 

Drusilla, still on her knees on the floor with some half- 
doxen gold pieces clutched in her hand, stared up at her 
father and then glanced hastily at her mother, who was 
holding the candle in one trembling hand while with the 
other she tried to darken the light falling on the window- 
panes. 

But Morvenna darted forward and rapidly closed the door, 
and then, as Malva made a restless movement towards the 
window, Morvenna jumped on a chair and drew down the 
blind also. 

As Drusilla had lifted her face, with her lingers crooked 
greedily over the sovereigns, Esekiel had irresolutely made 
a step towards her; but he immediately checked himself, 
compressing his lips tightly. 

Wiping his wet arms on the knees of his trousers, he now 
seated himself on a chair, like one heavy with excessive 
weariness, and, thrusting his hands deep into the pockets of 
his trousers, he gloomily watched Drusilla, still eager at her 
task. 

" Here's any amount o' suvrins, father, rolled out o' the 
himp o* net in this owld crab-pot !" remarked Drusilla in a 
kiud, crafty whisper. And lifting one of her dusty hands she 
disclosed Its contents to him. 

" I knaw," said Ezekiel gloomily. 

Malva scrutinised his features closely. " How ded'ee come 
by them, faather ? " she asked anxiously. 

"Howmanydo'ee make them?" quoth Ezekiel to Drusilla. 
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Drusilla niised herself slowly from her knees and squatted 
cross-legged on the sanded floor. Then^ emptying the con- 
tents of her hands into her lap^ she ran her fingers lovingly 
through the little heap of coins (like a mother running her 
fingers through the curls of her child)^ and eagerly began 
to count the coins she had collected. 

Counting aloud^ her voice droned monotonously through 
the kitchen^ no other sound breaking the silence. 

''Wan . . . two . . . eight . . . ten . . . thirteen . . . 
fifteen ..." 

Morvenna and Malva watched her with open mouths^ 
though stealing an occasional furtive glance at Ezekiel. 

But the crabber kept his eyes fixed moodily on Drusilla's 
fingers and the coins that she lifted and let drop as she 
counted them. 

" Tve got sixty-eighty father/' she remarked at last 

" There should be eighty-five there," said Ezekiel gruffly. 

"Eighty-five suvrins, faather!" quavered Malva. "Why, 
wherever ded'ee git them from?" and her eyes questioned 
him nervously. 

Ezekiel sat in the chair so dull and so limply sinewless 
that he left the impression of one but half awake. He 
scarcely seemed to have heard his wife's remark : at any rate, 
he ignored it and again addressed Drusilla. "Thee'll find 
eighty-five there, ef thee sarch for them," said he. 

Drusilla pulled up her dress to make a pouch of its lap^ 
and again began to forage around for the coins. 

"Here's some more . . . here's anawther . . . here's a 
nest of them ! " she called at intervals. And then finally : 
"Seventy-three . . . eighty-one . . . eighty-two . . . eighty- 
three ... I caan't find but eighty-three, father," she com- 
plained. 

" There's eighty-five there," said Ezekiel stubbornly. 

Drusilla thrust her fingers hither and thither among the 
wickerwork, took up the tangle of old net and shook it 
vigorously, and then banged the pot upside-down on the 
hearth. 

Finally two more coins rolled out on the floor. 
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"There they are ! " and Drusilla pounced on them eagerly 
and gathered them into her lap with the others. 

" You was right ! There's eighty-five right enough, 
&ther," she remarked, as she seated herself at the table 
and began to place the coins on it, a handful at a time. 

" Well — there they are," said Exekiel gloomily, as he 
watched her again counting over the coins, and spreading 
thera in a flat, shining mass on the table. 

" Eighty-five suvrins ! " ejaculated Drusilla, her finger-tips 
lingeringly feeling their surfaces as she contemplated them 
lying in a big group in front of her. 

"Iss," said Ezekiel, gazing at them strangely : "Twenty 
ayche for you girls, an* five-an' -forty for your mawther." 

"Give mine to mother, father; I don't. want them," said 
Morvenna timidly. 

Ezekiel eyed her sombrely. " What about thy new dress 
for feas'en-tide ? " he asked. 

" I can do without it, father ; I don't really want it. My 
Sunday one will look nice enough ; won't it, mother f" 

"Let me have Morvenna's share, if she don't want it, 
bther. Shall I ? " asked Drusilla, her eyes glittering with 
eagerness. 

"Where ded'ee git them from, faather?" persisted Malva, 
who, with the swiftly increasing momentum of anxiety, had 
passed now into a state of keen unrest. The reservations 
and indefinable half-behefs of hope had gradually disappeared 
as Ezekiel stubbornly refused to answer her, and she felt 
herself now face to face with a great dread that made her 
tremble. "Where ded'ee git them from, faather .>" she 
reiterated, watching him anxiously. 

"Take them or layve them ! What do I keer what thee 
do? I dedn' bring them home for meself," said Ezekiel, 
still refusing to meet the troubled, pleading eyes of his wife. 

"Can you give them back again, father, if we don't want 
them ? " asked Morvenna. 

" But I do want my shore ! " interposed Drusilla. 

" Iss ; when thee can turn the tide," replied Ezekiel, 
ignoring Drusilla's eager exclamation. 
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Malva clasped her hands tightly together across her breast 
and rocked herself to and fro in her chair. 

"Was it wan o' they bodies from the wreck?" she 
ventured tremulously. 

" Iss/' said Ezekiel^ with sudden asperity. Then, noticing 
the peculiar change in his wife's features, he added sombrely 
and yet half defiantly, "Now thee knaw all — an' I hope 
thee'rt satisfied." 

Malva's eyes, as she watched him, were tremblingly full 
of pathos. " Thee done it for we, faather, I do knaw ; but 
I wish thee hadn'." 

" Wish ! What good'U wishin' do now ? " And Ezekiel 
rose to his feet and began to pace the kitchen restlessly. 
" Wish ! I wish I was dead, come to that." 

Malva glanced at her husband with a sudden frightened 
look, and Morvenna with eyes full of soft, girlish pity ; eyes 
that gradually reflected something of the fear that dusked 
her mother's. 

The air of the little kitchen was heavy with gloom. What 
in the boat had been only a temptation that could be toyed 
with, assumed here the aspect and proportions of a tragedy. 
Elzekiel recognised that there was upon him the doom of 
one who has sinned deeply: and his recognition of this — 
his horror of it, and rebellion against it — seemed insensibly 
to steal the vitality from every one. It was like the stain 
of a crime soaking slowly through them all: a feeling that 
guilt was on them, and a wondering doubt as to what it 
implied. 

Even Drusilla, though firm in her desire to retain the 
money, felt a secret, chilling shiver as Ezekiel voiced the 
gloom in him. She wanted her feasten-tide finery, it is 
true ; and she quite meant to have it, now that the thing 
was possible. But she wished (a little drearily) that it had 
been gained at a lesser cost. If the price of it must be paid 
in discomfort — well, she begrudged the price. 

For some time Ezekiel paced up and down the kitchen, 
his hands in his pockets, and his brows knitted gloomily. 
He scarcely tried to think, or even to realise his position : 
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he was merely full of a strange^ aching pain^ and of a wordless 
disappointment as deep as it was bitter. 

Presently Morvenna timidly renewed her suggestion. 
'^ Couldn't you return the money somehow^ father?" she 
asked softly. 

"To who.^" quoth Ezekiel^ with unexpected harshness. 
"To the say^ who've got the body? or to the Customs in 
Penasaance ? " 

" What nonsense ! " cried Drusilla. " We got as much 
right to it as anjrwan^ sim to me. It'll do far more good 
to we than being at the bottom of Mount's Bay; or in 
somewan else's pockety for the matter o' that." 

"Aw dear ! aw dear I " sighed Malva drearily. " I don't like 
it 't all. Whatever shall us do ? Must us keep it, faather, 
railly ? Cudn'ee return it nohow, don't'ee think ? " 

Ezekiel burst out into a sudden gust of anger. " Return 
it ? Chuck it into the say, ef thee like ! What do I keer 
what thee do weth it, any of 'ee— cuss the trash ! " 

"Of course we must keep it now," Drusilla interposed 
promptly, her fingers still toying with the coins on the table. 
" I'm much obliged to'ee, father, for my share, at any rate. I 
ar'n't too proud to take a present, if awther folks are." And 
so saying, she began to count out her share of the money : 
placing it in a separate little pile in front of her. " Changed 
your mind — goin' to have yours ? " she asked Morvenna. 

"I'd rather not— if father don't mind," said Morvenna, 
watching Ezekiel wistfully as she spoke. 

" Darned ef I keer what any of ee' do weth it ! " cried 
Ezekiel impatiently, his deep bass voice striking its angriest 
note. "Take it out o' me sight! Else I'll chuck it into 
the fire meself !" 

Drusilla went to the dresser and reached down an old- 
fiishioned wooden tea-caddy. In this she slowly, and with 
something like greedy reluctance, placed the share of the 
money apportioned to Morvenna and her mother. Her own 
twenty sovereigns she secured in a comer of her handker- 
chief, which she then tied into a knot and placed carefully 
in her pocket 
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" Put it upsteers somewhere out o' sight," said Malva, 
indicating the tea-caddy with a movement of her head. 
In our room, mother ? " suggested Drusilla. 

'^ No, please ! If mother don't mind," said Morvenna. 

Put it in mine an' your faather's," answered Malva. 
£f it do trouble our draymes, we must put up weth it, 
s*pose." 

Drusilla accordingly lighted another candle and plodded 
upstairs with the tea-caddy in her hand. 

"Come, faather! set down an' take thy supper," said 
Malva. 

"Don't want it — am't hungry," replied Ezekiel gruffly. 
And he continued to pace up and down the little kitchen, 
the sand grating harshly under his heavy boots. 

" Nonsense ! thee must be hungry," said Malva. " Here ! 
come an' set down ; we ben waitin' long enough. Take thy 
tay, Morvenna." And she began to pour out the tea. 

Ezekiel seated himself in silence, to put a stop to the 
discussion ; years of married life having taught him this 
much of wisdom. 

For a little while he merely sat with hanging head, staring 
moodily at the candle and the tea-things on the table. But 
presently, when Malva and Morvenna were taking their tea, 
he took up his cup and emptied it at a draught. 

Malva hastened to refill it, and again place it before him : 
and in this way " the ice was broken " at last 

Outside the cottage the night-wind moaned eerily, the 
distant trampling of the tide was faintly audible at intervals, 
and the fire roared and flared in the draughty chimney. 

The meal was a strangely quiet one, in spite of Malva's 
attempts to *' make conversation," and the sound of Drusilla, 
light-heartedly singing in her bedroom, apparently did 
little to dispel the gloom that weighed on those in the 
kitchen. To Morvenna sitting here dumbly at the table 
and making a pretence of devoting her attention to her 
tea, it seemed one of the most cheerless times she ever 
remembered: second only to that windy, dreary afternoon 
when her drowned brother was brought in by her father 
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And Isaac Roscorla, and was laid stark and dripping on the 
floor beside the hearth. 

When the meal was half over, DrusilU came leisurely 
down the stairs, humming cheerfully to herself a snatch of 
ranting song. Pouring out some tea, she took the cup in 
her hand, and seated herself in the settle that was placed 
close to the chimney. Here, in the cosy neighbourhood 
of the fire, she dnink her tea cheerfully and tried to start 
a conversation. But the effort ended in a failure so com- 
plete that she abandoned the attempt and began to hum 
instead. 

TbK contrast in mood between the two girls — Drusilla 
accepting the gold and laughing at the stain on it, and 
Morvenna ns afraid of the money as if it were a serpent — 
was so great that not even the least observant could ignore 
It And Esekiel, as he pushed away his cup and filled 
his pipe, fell a-musing with a very bitter flavour in his 
thoughts. 

Vaguely — very vaguely — he recognised the pitiless irony 
of Fate that had made a punishment for his sin, at the very 
outset, by its mockery of the way in which he had planned 
his gifl of pleasure : he had intended so much for Morvenna, 
and to Dnisilla had fallen all ! 

A big blonde woman — she was six-and-twenty — with a 
soft smooth skin almost satiny in its aspect, Drusilla made 
an agreeable picture for the eye, and Ezekiel, in otlier 
scenes and on other occasions, had often been proud of her 
attractive appearance. She was somewhat over the middle 
height, and had the firmly rounded shapeliness of a young 
wife rather than that of an unmarried woman. Her face, 
too, like her form, was modelled rather on the lines of 
curving fulness than on those of daintier grace and charm. 
She had a short upper lip and a full, rounded chin, moist 
red lips, of which the lower one drooped slightly — every 
now and then giving a glimpse of her even teeth — and the 
irises of her eyes were of a deep blue, in certain lights, 
in fact, inclining to blackness. Her hair was of a warm, 
reddish brown, and was of a soft almost silky appearance. 
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and even in its twisted coils at the back of her head it 
left the impression of that warm abundance which was so 
characteristically her *' note." 

Contrasted with her big^ blonde sister, Morvenna, with 
her rounder, apple -cheeked face, her sweet blue eyes and 
her frizzle of brown curls, seemed even more girlishly un- 
formed than she actually was — and perhaps also a little 
more trivial and insignificant. Though it was not unduly 
small, she had one of the prettiest little mouths imaginable, 
and there was such a gay and roguish curve in its lines that 
it was as slyly provocative as it could very well be. The 
shy affectionateness of her nature (which, perhaps, was her 
most characteristic trait) was, in fact, revealed chiefly in her 
voice and in her eyes : eyes of a blue so delicately pure, and 
at the same time so winsomely sunny in their expression, 
that to look into them was enough to ''turn the head" 
of a young man and to make an older man almost wish 
back his youth. 

The contrast between the sisters physically and mentally, 
was almost equally noticeable in their dress. Drusilla had 
the Cornish fisher's love for brilliant colours and for as 
much reasonable show as her figure was capable of: whereas 
Morvenna — her training as a school-teacher perhaps assisting 
— usually dressed with a sober neatness which, in the homely 
little interior, gave her an air that was almost refined. As 
if to accentuate the diversity still farther, while Morvenna 
was what the girls called "a bit good" — in other words, 
still retained the fragrance of the Sunday-school and hitherto 
had escaped being cheapened by sweethearting — Drusilla 
had the reputation of giving her kisses rather freely, and, 
although no harm had ever been spoken of her, she had 
already had more than one sweetheart in her day. 

From Ezekiel, of course, half of cither's nature was hidden, 
but he knew enough of both, through the revelations of the 
hearthside, to feel that Morvenna in her affectionateness 
came closest to his heart, and that Drusilla, with the heat 
in her blood making her hungry, was always looking away 
beyond him towards the world she wanted to reach, and 
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for which (be told himself as he watched her here this 
evening) she would thrust him aside gladly — if she only 
had the chance. 

"It was for little Morvenna I done it," Ezekiel mused 
bitterly, "an' the awther wan'll have all, an' the little wan 
nawthio'. Owld Nick have chayted me finely — as I've 
all'ys heerd 'a do." And the mockery of his sacrifice was 
as wormwood to his thoughts. 



CHAPTER IV 

SHADOWS 

Fob two or three days Ezekiel moped considernbly. Even 
when his thoughts had sunk beneath the tide of sleep into 
the dim underworld of dreams, his experiences apparently 
unnerved or disquieted liim ; and morning after morning he 
rose moody and unrefreshed. The C17 and yearning in the 
Mood for tlie satisfactions of life — satisfactions in wliicb the 
feeling of being justified to one's self should be among the 
uppennost, permeating all ; the sense of despair, bom of 
constant disappointment ; the anguished thoughts which a 
man will hide from his fellows, but which his own heart 
dumbly aches to the pain of: all these seemed blended to- 
gether vaguely in Ezekiel's consciousness; till the depres- 
sion of the mood weighed so heavily upon him that he felt 
beaten to the ground by Fate and helplessly crushed beneath 

Though he visited his pots and fished for bait as usual, he 
remained at sea for the briefest period that was possible 
under the circumstances ; and he rarely fished more than a 
mile or two from land. It seemed to him that all was over : 
that he must fold bis hands and wait his doom. 

Gradually, however, he recovered not a little of his elas- 
ticity, and fell again into the old daily rut By the end of 
a week, be had resumed the ordinary routine of his life with 
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no appreciable variation in a single detail: at leasts none 
that could have been detected by any one but himself. 

In his hearty however^ he knew himself — and felt — a 
different man. He was no longer a man with a clean record 
for the scrutiny of his fellows^ he was a man full of veiled 
suspicions^ a concealed trouble haunting and preying on him; 
one who^ with righteousness as his ideal^ had for his familiar 
a secret sin. 

Meanwhile the money^ which Ezekiel neither touched nor 
talked of^ played its part silently^ but effectively, in the life 
of the cottage. To Morvenna it was a hateful thing, and, 
from the fact of being hated, was to that extent a thread in 
the pattern of her life. Malva loathed it, but thought of it 
often, and occasionally was even tempted to make use of it. 
But she resisted the temptation with something of the super- 
stitious feehng that the coins were like serpents' eggs, and 
she must see first how they would hatch. In other words, 
she would wait until some one should begin to use them, that 
she might see what would happen — and perhaps be guided 
by the result. 

But Drusilla had none of these fantastic ideas. She would 
spend her share of the money, and take the risk — if there 
were any. Though, that there was really any risk, she pre- 
tended entirely to disbelieve. 

The morning after she had received her money, she was 
anxious to go to Penzance to make her purchases ; hungering 
at once to get her weapons for the coming fray at feasten- 
tide. But her mother interfered, and half dissuaded, half 
stopped her. 

'* Wait a day or two : the money may be awned or some- 
thin'. While *tes here we can return it : but when 'tes wance 
spent, the mischiefs done," remarked Malva, 

" Nonsense ! Who's comin' to awn it ? " said Drusilla. 
" The dead waan't come alife merely to frighten we. And 
suvrins caan't be traced like a cow or a tay-cup." None the 
less, however, she held her hand in the matter, and, though 
fuming at the delay, made use of the interval to plan her 
purchases to the best advantage and to discuss sundry ques- 
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tjofu as to colours and materials and other matters of equal 
gravity. 

But on the third monuog after the gift of the money, 
Dntsilla could restrain her impatience no longer. When 
Eiduelj still glooming, had gone out to his crab-pots and 
Morrenna was at school busy with her class of infants, 
Drusilla took the <^portunity to inform her mother that she 
bad made up her mind to go to Penzance that afternoon. 

" So tbee'rt goin' to risk it, are'ce ? " asked Malva anxiously. 

"Risk what?" quoth Drusilla. "The money's our awn, 
esn't it? Father gov' me my share, and I roayne to stick 
to it" 

" Polks'll be talkin', ef thee come out in too much finery 
all of a sudden." 

"Well, 1e' them talk. It's the first chaance I ever got in 
my life to git a new rig-out from top to toe. I may never 
git anawtlier, if I le' this slij)." 

"Thee'rt thinkin' o' Joe Rosevear," remarked her mother, 
eyeing her closely. 

"Well, if I am, where 's the harm?" retorted Drusilla. 
" P'raps he's the last apple left on the tree, for me. If I 
shake all my life I may never get anawther." 

" Thee'Il pay too dear, ef thee pay thyself for'n ! " 

" 1 shall risk it, anyhow ; if I git the chaance. He's good 
enough for me, if I'm good enough for he." 

"Well, a toad es a jewel in a duck's eye, 'tes true . , ." 
began Mnlva, when Drusilla abruptly cut her short. 

" You threw your shoes among the old folks' • long before 
you was my age. There isn' no chaance here for a girl in 
thaise days; with half the men in America and the other 
half marr-ried. There's Morvenna'll be comin' to the front 
in a year or two. And besides I'm gittin' up ; si x-an '-twenty. 
Very soon it waan't be, ' Who will I have ? ' it'll be, ' Who'll 
have me? and thank you for the cliaance!' I've seen that 
May-game before to-day, and I don't mayne to play a part in 
it, thank you ! " 

'To "throw one's shoes among those of the old folks," is a local 
euphemism for getting married. 
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" Well, well, go thy awn way," said her mother. " Thee'U 
plaise thy mind ef the plague thy heart, s'pose." 
. "I'm willin' to take the risk," Dnisilla replied care- 
lessly. 

Presently, when Morvenna came home from school, she 
heard of Dnisilla's intention and was greatly troubled. She 
tried hard to dissuade her sister from the imdertaking ; but 
Dnisilla refused stubbornly to forego her purpose. Morvenna 
had a kind of superstitious foreboding that the whole of 
their future might be affected by this jaunt: not only 
Dnisilla's matrimonial prospects, but the general fortunes 
of the household — their happiness in its entirety : and she 
accordingly pressed her objections almost to the point of a 
quarrel. But again she was defeated. Dnisilla would not 
budge an inch from her stubborn purpose. 

As this would be the first spending of the money which 
had fallen into their hands with such a rust of sin on it, what 
came of spending it now (thought Morvenna superstitiously) 
might perhaps give them a clue as to how it would act in 
future, if any one again should be bold enough to draw on it. 
And the wilfulness of Dnisilla in thus tempting Providence 
in order possibly to be made a ''judgment " of, finally assumed 
in her sister s eyes something of the act of one " possessed " : 
the act of one who was merely an instrument in the hand of 
something out of sight 

Morvenna shivered for her sister's happiness, but recognised 
that she was powerless. She could only look on tremblingly 
and wait for the result 

But if the dead man, now tossing among the weeds of the 
Atlantic, knew that the money which he had planned for 
other uses in London was being spent by a crabber's daughter 
here in Cornwall — the daughter of a man who to his body 
had refused even the rites of burial — he made no sign, malig- 
nant or otherwise. And the gold itself, as it passed from 
DrusilU&'s palm into that of the shopkeeper, remained as 
commonplace, and devoid of any sinister individuality, as if 
not the faintest stain of a tragedy had touched it from the 
moment it was coined up to now. 
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Fate migki be watching the transaction: but it certainly 
held its hand. 

Trudging home from Penzance with her purchases in her 
arms^ Drusilla^ just after passing Newly n^ was overtaken 
by Joe Rosevear. Joe was a carter in the employ of a 
Mr. Pengelly^ whose mill — the only one in the immediate 
neighbourhood — was situated at the head of Polurrian valley^ 
about half-an-hour's walk from Ezekiel's cottage. Joe had 
been delivering some flour to one of the shopkeepers in 
Newlyn^ and was now driving home through the afternoon 
sunshine, the empty waggon rattling companionably at his 
back. £sp3ring Drusilla trudging on ahead of him, he at 
once hastened on, and offered her a lift. Drusilla, of course, 
accepted willingly; and Joe, jumping down, gallantly assisted 
her into the waggon, as he was too small a man to lift her 
in bodily. 

Once in the waggon, and the vehicle again rattling home- 
ward, Drusilla and Joe were soon deep in conversation. 
Drusilla was willing to make the talk as friendly as she 
dared ; but Joe, though an amorous little man in the 
main, believed he knew his own value (possibly he over- 
rated it) in the scantily furnished market for husbands 
in the parish. So he was not anxious to commit himself 
beyond the possibility of retreat: at any rate, not with a 
girl whose pockets, presumably, were every whit as empty 
as his own. Accordingly, although he was willing to be 
friendly, he restrained his speech, and even his glances, 
with praiseworthy success. With a success, indeed, too 
gpreat for Drusilla's contentment, since it left her with 
only a spider's thread of compliments to cling to, instead 
of with the six-stranded cable of implied promises which 
a wooer more ardent would have spun for her under the 
circumstances. 

Joe was a little red-haired man, with a head as round and 
almost as hard as a cannon-ball, and with a long man's body 
set on short stumpy legs. He had a carroty moustache and 
a thickly freckled face, and a nose at least three sizes too 
large for him. Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, he con- 
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sidered himself " reasonably good-looking " ; indeed, in more 
ways than one^ decidedly attractive to the womenfolk. And 
he lived up to the belief with the full gravity of his character. 
It oflen amused him to remember how the maidens " eyed " 
him, and how they '^prinked" themselves before him to 
attract his attention. In fact, the great duel between the 
sexes, and the fascination (in the last resort, the coercive 
tyranny) which they exercise over each other, either secretly 
or openly, was reported to Joe by his alert intelligence, 
as an individual effect — an impression personal to himself. 
Accordingly, being anxious not to sell himself too cheaply, 
Joe was careful to safeguard his utterances to the maidens 
that he might not be snapped up in spite of himself, and one 
day find himself (all unexpectedly) being led to church like 
a lamb to the slaughter-house. 

He liked Drusilla^ but then he liked other girls also, 
whether more or less than he liked Drusilla, he was still 
unable to determine. The motive-impulse that should crys- 
tallise his fluid " liking *' into " love " had not yet sent its 
shiver through his heart, and he waited calmly upon Provi- 
dence for the unfolding of her plans for him^ feeling Al) 
that she would treat him as handsomely as he deserved. 

Owing to this diplomatic reticence on the part of Joe, 
it was around ''the feast" that the conversation chiefly 
centred this afternoon, and the exchange of views between 
Drusilla and her circumspect companion was as reasonably 
animated as the circumstances permitted. 

"'Spect there'll be plenty o' fine feathers 'mong you 
maidens at the faist," remarked Joe^ with a knowing wink 
at Drusilla's bulky parcels. 

" Iss : b'leeve most of us are grawin' them now. The 
pay cocks waan t be in it when we're all on shaw." 

" No ; 'spect not. We poor bachelors waan't be wanted 
then. Onless 'tes as looking-glasses, for you maidens to 
see yourselves in." 

"All depends on how thee behave theeselves," said 
Drusilla. " If thee'rt rayle nice to us, we may be kind 
to'ee . . . p'raps." 



i 
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"What! kind to us ayven when you got your best clo'se 
on ! " and Joe pretended to sway on the seat, as if overcome 
with faintness. " I'm sure I shall be too shy to look at'ee," 
he protested. " Onless I hold up a cabbage-leaf and geek ' 
through the snail-hawls." 

" So I fancy I " said Drusilla, with a sly, provocative glance. 
•'Wonder thee wam't too shy to be christened." 

"So I 'most was. I cried all the time," said Joe, with 
a grin. 

"Iss; no doubt. 'Spcct, as thee'rt so nervous, thee'll 
be too shy to be 'asked out' in church, when thy time 
do come." 

"Iss; golly! I cudn' face it to be made a king!" said 
Joe, with another theatrical shudder. 

"Thee'll have to, wan day, merely to be made a husband." 

"I caan't!" said Joe, holding up his hands in affected 
horror. " I'm as shy as a slug in a cabbage. I caan't do 
it railly ! " And he pretended to shake all over, like Punch 
in the puppet-show. 

^.l^trange, a putty young maiden shud roake'ee shevver 
Mfcthatl She ha'n't robbed a corpse an' got the cold 
fiBR: baye she?" called a queer, cackling voice from 
somewheM^Mar them. 

Drusilla aai Jo^ hitherto oblivious of their surroundings, 
stared ' right and left in undisguised astonbhment, and 
suddenly espied, by tlw lide of the waggon, a rickety, 
weather-beaten pedWs van, drawn by a small, rough-coated 
pony, and with a little, bumped figure sitting back on the 
shafts. 

"'Tes Tom the Hangman!" ericd Joe and Drusilla 
simultaneously. 

The encounter was not a particularly desirable one, owing 
to the sinbter reputation of the pedlar, and the idea that for 
a courting couple to meet him was scarcely lucky. Joe ac- 
cordingly whipped-up his horse without a word and drove 
ahead of the little van as rapidly as he could. 

' Peer, or pij. 
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" Iss, drive on as fast as you can ! " the queer little figure 
cackled as they passed him. ''You young wans are all'ys 
in a hurry to git somewheer. No need to hurry ! you'll git 
theer right enough wan day. And there's plenty o' room — 
it waan't be filled in your time. Drive right ahead ! Owld 
Nick'll make'ee welcome ! " and with that he fell to laugliing 
and chuckling to himself. 

The pedlar, known as Tom the Hangman, was a swarthy, 
hairy, undersized individual, with the coarse and somewhat 
repellent features that characterise the oldest strata of the 
races in the peninsula — the aboriginal races whom the Celts 
reduced practically to a condition of slavery. The type, 
with its marked facial degradation, has persisted down to 
to-day in nooks and comers of West Cornwall, and, with its 
beady black eyes, its dark-grained skin and low brow, its 
stunted stature and its lanky black hair, it is immediately 
recognisable (from the racial point of view) as an older and 
inferior survival in the population. In addition to his merely 
inherited peculiarities, the pedlar had also a troll-foot,^ and, 
rightly or wrongly, was generally credited by the peasantry 
of the district with being as cunning and as spiteful as Old 
Nick himself. It was admitted, however, that, if he had 
Old Nick's cunning, he had also Old Nick's cleverness. He 
was a tinker, scissors-grinder, basket-maker, chair-mender ; a 
pig-sticker, a horse and cattle doctor, a " charmer " of warts 
and other ailments; a bit of a "conjurer" (which, in West 
Cornwall, means a dabbler in witchcraft), and, in addition, 
was a really clever player on the fiddle ; the old dark-brown 
instrument, that he cuddled so lovingly against his chin, 
being apparently the one thing in the world that he felt 
affection for. 

As if his character were not otherwise unattractive enough, 
he had once applied for the post of assistant-hangman — the 
application leaking out through a paragraph in the papers. 
Although he had failed to obtain the post, the uncanny re- 
putation of this sinister freak of his clung to him persistently 

^ In Comwwall, club-feet, from their hoof-like appearance, are called 
troll-feet, and the devil is always spoken of as troll-footed. 
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for the remainder of bis life, and to a certain extent coloured 
tbe popular estimate of him. At the mere cry, " Tom the 
Hangman es comln' !" the children would flee as if for their 
lives, their faces white with terror, and their little hearts 
panting like the heart of a captured bird. Even older folks, 
yoang girls and young married women, occasionally were as 
much afmid of him, and experienced as much nervous horror 
at his presence, as if the taint of death clung to his fingers 
in reality. While for a bridal or a christening party to meet 
him on the way to church, was held to be about as unlucky 
a thing as could happen to it 

Tom travelled up and down in the Land's End parishes 
with his pedlar's cart and his ragged pony — the hitter, in 
aspect not unlike a moth-eaten door-mat — and wandering 
to and fro and hither and thither, he knew the winding 
lanes and byways of the peninsula, its lonely hamlets, and 
lonelier farmhouses among the hills, as thoroughly as an old, 
oft-hunted fox knows the crannies and hiding-places of the 
cams in its vicinity. 

He was well known, by sight, both to Joe and Drusilla ; 
and that the queer little creature knew them equally well 
on his part, might be taken for granted, considering his sly, 
prying nature. This was the first time, however, that he had 
directly addressed either of them — at least, so far as their 
memories served them — and the uncanny greeting jarred 
unpleasantly upon both. 

Drusilla felt almost as if he had " overlooked " her.> And 
something of the same vague impression seemed to be pro- 
duced on Joe. 

In Drusilla's case, the feeling was deepened by her know- 
ledge that the sinister reference to " robbing a corpse " was 
not altogether inapplicable to herself Her thoughts fell 
into such confusion in consequence, that it took her several 
minutes to control them and to regain her composure. She 
gave a swift, furtive look at the parcels lying in her lap, and 
then glanced uneasily at Joe Rosevear, anxious to see if he 

> IfOokvd at her with " th« «vU ey«." 
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showed any sign, however slight, of having found in the 
pedlnr's words the same significance as she did : ber guilty 
conscience hearing in them something of the knowledge 
of the diviner, or, as she would have put it in her local 
phrasing, " the knowingness of a witch." ' But Joe looked 
merely a little shamefaced and uncomfortable ; as if aware 
that he had shown less wit and presence of mind than 
might have been expected (irom him in his position of 
escort and protector. 

" Wish we hadn' mit that ugly little varmunt ! " grunted 
Joe. " Ugly as a capful of adders, I do call un." 

"So do I ! He gov' me quite a shiver," rejoined Drusilla. 
"What possessed the little wretch to stayle up to us like 
that i " And then she added, " He's as deep as the Bay of 
Biscay, they do say." 

" Ugh ! I'd like to pull his ears as long as a beagle's for'n ! 
the darned little bucca-davy I " * grumbled Joe. 

Tlie encounter had the eflect of entirely spoiling ttie 
conclusion of the drive. Joe's sparkle of fun was quenched 
irretrievably : and Drusilla's piquant attitude was equally 
put an end to. 

They drove the remainder of the distance in a state of 
suppressed discomfort, and finally parted near the mill (where 
Drusilla had to leave the waggon) with a feeling as if some 
one had given them a slap in the face. 



CHAPTER V 

AT THE EDGE OF FAIRYLAND 

While Drusilla, with tlie nubile unrest of si s-and -twenty, 
was trying to shape her life into agreement with her mood 
(and, with this end in view, was willing to risk almost any- 
thing), Morvenna was accepting the vague emotions of her 

' In Cornwall, " nitch " is both oaoculiDe and feminine. 
* Bncca-dav; : a term of contempt. It is reall; a valgarisatioo of 
the old form of " bncoa " (Irish ' ' pdoa ''), a spirit. 
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springtide with the shy uncertainty nncl wonder of a nature 
still in the bud. 

As the soft May sunshine steeped the peninsula in its 
warmth, the vegetation, which had been a little backward in 
April, had begun to sprout and swell greenly everywhere. 
In the long, sheltered trough of Polurrian valley, which 
extended for nearly a mile between the bleak and stony 
hills, the advance of spring was especially noticeable. The 
saplings, the bushes, and the flags that clustered around 
the stream, formed an exquisite mass of greenery along the 
heart of the vaUey, and even the slopes of the hills, in 
spite of their granite boulders, and the exposed margin 
nearer the sea (with its drift of shingle and fretting sand) 
appeared to be softened in aspect, and to be subtly quick 
with life. 

Coming out of school thb afternoon and finding the valley 
still full of the soft, warm sunlight, with the cuckoos calling 
across the stream and the rooks cawing around the school- 
house, Morvenna decided that, instead of going straight 
home, she would wander up the valley, to pick some prim- 
roses and "cuckoos" — the Utter, in West Cornwall, being 
the name of the blue hyacinth. 

Tucking her school-books under her arm she strolled slowly 
up the glen, searching the nooks for primroses and violets, 
and occasionally finding a cluster of lilies of the valley, and 
here and there, near the runlets, a few eariy forget-me-nots. 
Below her, where the stream brawled noisily among the 
boulders — the banks on either side of it being three or four 
feet high — she could see clumps of yellow water-flags and 
daintier narcissi, with occasional splashes of gold across the 
great tufts of broom. And everywhere around her the air 
was alive with music ; the call-notes of cuckoos, the whistling 
of blackbirds, the cawing of rooks, mingling with the rustling 
of the wind, the hoarse gurgle of the streamlet, and the 
humming, drowsy undertone of the bees. 

The shadow lying so heavily on the Ufe of the cottage, 
insensibly seemed to melt away from her thoughts as she 
wandered here in the delicious sunshine, and a flood of 
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vaguely sweet stirrings and promptings began to agitate her: 
the hopes, emotions, and day-dreams of a healthy country 
girl whose nature was awaking shyly in response to the 
stimulus of the season. 

That great primal impulse, so sweet and yet so terrible — 
so alluring in its promises and so compulsive in its fascina- 
tions — began to trouble Morvenna's thoughts as it was 
troubling those of other girls. 

She was aware, deep in her nature, that she wanted lome- 
tluug — was it ... a sweetheart? — some one to love her in 
another way tlian that associated with her parents, and 
some one whom, on her part, she could love in another 
way, too. 

She trembled at — she was half afraid of — the disquieting 
suggestion. But it was delicious all the some, and, once 
stirred in her, came to stay. 

A thousand mysterious threads running through her con- 
sciousness began to flush and tingle with life as she listened 
to her hopes and trembled ; and, shivering delightedly, 
listened again, and fell a-dreaming at their hints. 

At lost a sudden timidity seemed to tremble through 
her: a shyness, strange and inexplicable, that made her 
hot to the tips of her ears. 

She shook herself free from her thoughts (by an effort and 
somewhat reluctantly), and then, to quiet the importunate 
buzz of them, began to hum a rhyme she had been teaching 
her class of infants and sat down against a hedge to arrange 
her flowers. 

As she sat with her school-books in her lap and the flowers 
spread out on them, a youngster came along the road 
whistling gaily. 

On perceiving her, he abruptly stopped his whbtling 
and began to fidget with bis hands at his coat and 
waistcoat, his sunburned face awkwardly showing his em- 
barrassment. 

Morvenna, on her part, merely glanced up for a. moment 
and went on sorting her flowers as before. 

Once or twice afterwards, as the youngster was ap- 
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preaching her slowly, she lifted her head and glanced at him 
idly, with the expression of one who merely recognises an 
acquaintance, though without a shadow of emotion or em- 
barrassment 

"Afternoon, Morvenna!" said the youngster, now close 
to her. 

" Good afternoon, Dick ! " replied Morvenna, smiling 
pleasantly. 

"Thee got a grand lot o' flowers there, Morvenna," 
said Dick. 

" Yes ; pretty fair. Would you like to have a few ? " 

" Iss, plaise, thaank'ee ! " quoth Dick, almost stammer- 
ingly. 

Morvenna put together a few of each kind and placed 
them in his hand. 

" There you are, then ! Some of every sort for you." 

"Thaank'ee, Morvenna!" said Dick, his hand trembling 
as it touched her Angers. And with that he stood stock- 
still in front of her; staring at her with a face as red 
as a beetroot, his lips half open and his eyes troubled 
noticeably. 

Morvenna gathered up her flowers with a hasty move- 
ment ; tucked her school-books under her arm, and rose to 
her feet. 

" Good afternoon, Dick ! " she remarked, turning her face 
homewards. 

" Plaise, Morvenna," cried Dick, following her immediately, 
" Plaise, Morvenna . . .*" 

She turned and fronted him : a glimmer of fright in her 
eyes. 

"Will'ee have me for a shiner,* Morvenna,?" he blurted 

" No, no, Dick ! you mustn't think of it ! " cried Morvenna 
quickly. 

"Why not? I ben followin' ofee up for more'n a year. 
Though I ha'n't spok' to'ee about it afore, it ben all'ys in 
me mind . . ." 

' Sweetbmrt. 
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" It's no use^ Dick ! You must ask some one else. It isn't 
to be ! " said Morvenna firmly. 

'' Why r " 

" Oh . . . why ? Well . . . because I say so." 

And Morvenna hurried off in the direction of the school- 
house. 

Dick followed her^ still pleading. 

"But I want'ee, Morvenna! Do'ee say, Iss/ Morvenna! 
Do'ee ! " 

" No, no ! Go away, Dick ! I couldn't think of it for a 
minute ! You're only vexing me now." 

And with that she took to her heels. 

" I dedn' mayne no harm ! " Dick bawled after her help- 
lessly ; standing stock-still in the middle of the road. 

But Morvenna was by this time a score yards away, and 
kept on running without turning her head. 

Suddenly, in darting rapidly around a twist in the road- 
way, she ran full-tilt against the schoolmaster himself. 

Quite unable to arrest her movements in the instant of 
impact, she found her head against his waistcoat and his 
hands upon her shoulders almost before she realised what it 
meant and where she was. 

" Oh — I beg your pardon ! " and, " Why, Morvenna ! what's 
the matter ? " were the joint exclamations as soon as they got 
their breath. 

Morvenna's cheeks grew hot with blushes as she murmured 
shamefacedly, '^Dick Laity been teasing me — and I didn't 
like it.'* And then, for some reason or other, she added, 
dropping her eyes, "He wanted to be my shiner — and I 
didn't want him — and I won't have him." 

The schoolmaster thought what a pretty picture she made 
as she stood there blushing, with her hand full of flowers, 
and, as if to accentuate the note of girlishness, with her 
school-books tucked away under her arm. 

Morvenna, lifting her eyes, saw him watching her in- 
tently, and blushed all the more hotly as she dropped her 
eyes again. 

I'm very sony Dick Laity has been so foolish as to tease 
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jrou ; but you must forget all about it now," sak] the school- 
master soothingly. "It won't do to spoil such a beautiful 
day by crossness ; even if a youngster does make a fool of 
himself" And then he added, smiting pleasantly, as she 
was aware on glancing upward, " I'll see you home myself, 
if you still feel upset — shall IP" 

" Thank you, Mr. Richards," said Morvenna shyly. 

So the schoolmaster turned round, by no means unwil- 
lingly, and fell into step with his girlish pupil- teacher. 
And down the winding lane they walked in the after- 
noon sunshine, a swarm of busy thoughts buzzing in either 
brain. 

Paul Richards, the schoolmaster, was a fair, slightly built 
man of thirty-one. He had soft brown hair and a thick and 
silky moustache (the latter of a hue like that of ripe corn- 
stalks) and grave, steady, lightblue eyes that were sym- 
pathetically observant rather than masterful : the eyes of a 
dreamer, with something of the feminine strain in him, 
rather than those of a man of action. His pleasant-featured 
countenance predisposed one to friendliness ; and the whole 
appearance of the man (his careful neatness of dress ; his 
grave, quiet courtesy ; and his dreamy and somewhat eh- 
stracted air) produced on most people an effect that was 
distinctly favourable. 

Many experiences lay at the back of his thoughts : some 
that possibly he niigbt never mention, and others that he 
would draw on occasionally with picturesque effect. Indeed, 
in fifty different ways, it was very evident that his horizon 
was wider in every direction than that of his scholars and 
acquaintances in the cove. 

By birth, the schoolmaster was a native of Ludgvan : a 
small, straggling agricultural village about eight or nine 
miles from Polurrion cove, and, consequently, for the cove- 
folk almost in another world. He had lost both his parents 
— they died within a twtilvemonth of each other — some six 
years previously, when he was barely five-and- twenty, and 
never having had either a brother or a sister, he counted 
himself now practically alone in the world. He lodged in a 
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small cottage kept bj an elderly widow — it was almost 
midway between the schoolhouse and the row of craiiben* 
cottages — and had been the schoolmaster in Polurrian cove 
for the last three years. Morvenna Trevaskis at first had 
been one of his scholars, but he had taken a liking to the 
girl owing to her sweetness of disposition, and her bright 
good-temper and alertness of intelligence, and presently, 
when her school-days were drawing to a close, he had 
suggested to her parents that she should remain as a paid 
monitor, and finally should be trained for a pupil-teacher. 
Malva at lirst had objected strongly to this, and Morvenna 
accordingly left school and remained at home for several 
months. In the end, however, Ezekiel, giving way to 
Morvenna's coaxing — for the girl hked her master and was 
anxious to work under him — decided that, at any rate, she 
might make a start as a monitor. Accordingly, rather less 
than a couple of years ago, Morvenna bad returned to tfie 
little schoolhouse and had stuck to it ever since ; her liking 
for her master not diminishing in the interval, and the 
master's liking for his little assbtant decidedly not diminish- 
ing either. 

When the schoolmaster first became acquainted with Mor- 
venna she was a mere slip of a girl in a short frock, with a 
big straw hat and a white "mocket-aproa" ; and with her 
hair flying wildly over her shoulders every day except 
Saturday, when it was usually done up in plaits in prepara- 
tion for the Sunday. As often as not, when the schoolmaster 
met her out of school, she was munching a piece of bread 
and butter, or nibbling a hunk of cake : and from the shower 
of crumbs that occasionally dropped about her in school, when 
she pulled out her handkerchief without due preparation, he 
surmised that her pocket as a rule was used as a kind of larder. 
This was when Morvenna was barely fourteen, and the school- 
master (as near as possible) was about eight-and-twenty. In 
those days Morvenna, on the least provocation, would show 
her white teeth merrily in a burst of laughter anywhere and 
everywhere, in school or out : and her tongue was almost as 
L unembarrassed as her smile. The schoolmaster made a bit 
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of It pet of her from the first, and, though he often passed 
other children without noticing them, he never met Morvenna 
without greeting her pleasantly — enjoying the sunny piquancy 
of her smile with a franlc relish that his seniority seemed to 
him to excuse. 

But three years had wrought a great change in their 
relations. 

Morvenna, at seventeen, felt too old to be petted familiarly ; 
and the schoolmaster, even with his one-and-Uiirty years, 
was no longer such a wide stretch ahead of her on the road 
of life that his voice was oracular and almost impersonal for 
her. Or, at any rate, if still oracular, it was not in the 
olden way. 

And the schoolmaster — well, Morvenna was no longer for 
him a little sister whom he could pet almost without any 
sense of responsibility. He felt his seniority to its full 
extent still: even more, perhaps, than Morvenna did at 
present But what she was for him he scarcely knew : 
besides, what good would it do to define it ? And what she 
might be to others — to the youngsters of the village, her 
contemporaries — he was not at all anxious to consider too 
closely. She was at present his pleasant little pupil-teacher 
— always with a smile ready for him still, if he cared to 
evoke it — and what more could he ask at A» age, or . . . 
what more was he likely to get ? 

When Morvenna had told him that Dick Laity wanted to 
be her sweetheart, he had felt a tug at his heart that quite 
surprised him ; followed by a dull, dreary ache which even 
her petulant avowal that " she didn't want Dick and wouldn't 
have him " was little calculated to allay permanently, although 
it might soothe him for the moment. For, in spite of Dick's 
dismissal, a cheerless sense of fatalism — of the inevUabUnets 
of a loss, of a change, that he would feel keenly — still re- 
mained gloomily at the back of the schoolmaster's thoughts. 
To Morvenna, with her youth, belonged the things of youth 
— the enchantment of young love, of young happiness, of 
sweet illusions; the irrepressible lilt and buoyancy of life; 
and all the exquisite freshness that comes of experiences still 
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to investigate and an outfit of expectancy as yet unwasted 
and unimpaired. This the schoolmaster recognised clearly, 
and would not willingly have gainsaid. But^ all the same, 
the fact of her world being so young and jocund — so full of 
the singing of birds and of the glamour of the springtide — 
made him seem, in his own mind, entirely out of place in 
it : as much out of place as a tree laden with ripe berries 
would look in the midst of a hedge of flowering hawthorn. 
True, Morvenna in her waywardness, or in the unripeness 
of her emotions, had not let the first youngster seize her 
as his prize: but the schoolmaster was aware that this 
dismissal of one youngster must not be taken as implying 
that she was prepared to reject them all. Their youth 
was in their favour; and so, presumably, would be her 
heart. With the fatal current of nature, setting steadily 
and persistently against him, it would be absurd for him 
to fight, thought the schoolmaster with a sigh. And with 
this he set his face to accept the inevitable, and walked 
along by Morvenna's side with as cheerful a mien as he 
could command. 

Meanwhile Morvenna kept strangely and perplexingly 
silent Shy, agitated, and hot with blushes, she walked 
along with downcast eyes, her elbows almost touching his. 
Her sunny gaiety of manner had vanished unaccountably, 
and any one watching them, without a due knowledge of the 
situation, would have taken them for a pair of lovers who 
had quarrelled and were ill at ease. 

Presently, however, the schoolmaster tried to pull himself 
together and talk to his companion with something of the 
ease of friendly chat He began to praise the flowers she 
had gathered and aske<l where she had obtained them, re- 
marking that her forget-me-nots were the first he had seen 
that spring. 

" Yes, they're pretty ; am't they ? " responded Morvenna, 
glancing up shyly. 

'^Almost as pretty as my little pupil-teacher," said he 
gallantly. 

Morvenna coloured rosily, and drop|>ed her eyes. 
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'* Now you're teasing me/' she munnured. 

" No, no. You've had* enough teasing for one day. It 
was merely a thought I had. They seem to me just to 
match your eyes." 

Morvenna looked up again : this time smilingly. *' Would 
you like some of them ? " she asked shyly. 

"If it wouldn't look out of place — an old man wearing 
them in his coat." 

" You're not so old as thai, Mr. Richards ! *' began 
Morvenna, and then stopped, confused at her own im- 
petuosity, and began to fidget with the flowers, which she 
shifted uneasily in her fingers. 

"As old as what?" asked he smilingly, but with eyes 
watching her face intently. 

" Oh . . . not too old to wear flowers," murmured Mor- 
venna. 

**Then, if you think so, Morvenna, we'll let it be so," 
said the schoolmaster: "and I'll wear them with pleasure, 
if you'll spare me two or three." 

Morvenna picked out all the forget-me-nots she had and 
handed them to him with a kind of shamefaced air. Her 
eyes watching him warily, as if she were afraid he was 
making fun of her. 

Oh no, I mustn't rob you of all of them," said he. 

You must keep some for yourself." 

I would rather i^ou had them." And her face flushed 
with a warm rosiness delightful to witness. 

" But you will take some from me, won't you ? Then we 
shall both have a share of them." 

" Yes : if you want me to." 
It would please me, if you would." 

Yes . . . then I will," replied Morvenna, almost in a 
whisper. 

On which the schoolmaster divided them fairly, and 
handed her back half of them. 

"Thank you, Mr. Richards," said she, colouring under • 
his glance. 

"Thank you, Morvenna," said the schoolmaster: and 
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be placed the flowers in his buttonhole. "Then you won't 
wear youre, Morvenna ? You see, I'm wearing mine ! " 

Morvenna blushingly placed the forget-me-nots in an 
opening of her bodice. 

" That's right ! " said the schoolmaster, nodding his head 
approvingly. And he glanced Irom her bodice to bis button- 
hole with a pleased, appreciative air. "Now we look like 
two friends : as I hope we are — arn't we ? " 

" Yes," whispered Morvenna, with her old, wary shyness. 

"Then I'm content — if you are?" said the schoolmaster 
question ingly. 

" Yes," murmureil Morvenna ; if possible, shyer than ever. 

" That's a good girl .' Now I'm satisfied ! " said the 
schoolmaster. 

And with this, they smiled at each other, and walked on 
lightly, feeling that, in some way or other, the May sunshine 
had entered into them, and the Spring, with all its exquisite 
promises, was in their veins. 

Presently they emerged from the bedged-in cartway on 
to the open space near the mouth of the cove. This was 
a shelterless stretch of ground, several acres in extent, 
covered with coarse grass and coarser weeds, and inter- 
spersed everywhere with pebbles and drifted sand. Clumps 
of the glaucous-coloured sea-holly and patches of sea-spurge 
grew here and there among the sand and pebbles, while 
the brighter little sea-pinks (now in full flower) were 
scattered up and down by thousands among the coarse 
salty grass, and were almost as numerous as the daisies 
were in the fields farther inland. Midway through the 
patch of common (if such it could be called) ran the 
broad but shallow stream that drained the valley — in winter 
swelling almost into a mountain-torrent, but in summer 
scarcely deep enough to reach to the knee of a child. 
At one point the stream was crossed by granite stepping- 
stones — great brown boulders a foot and a half high — 
while at another point, farther up, there was a rickety 
wooden structure fashioned by the cove-folk out of drifted- 
in wreck-wood, and having on one side of it a broken oar 
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used as a hand-rail : the little structure being dignified by 
the name of "the bridge." The row of crabbers' cottages 
— they were five in alt — stood on the opposite side of the 
cove, about a furlong from the end of the cartway : and 
EEekiel's little dwelling was the one nearest to the stream : 
the tiny window of Morvenna's bedroom, in the end-wall of 
the cottage, looking directly towards the point where the 
cartway ended abruptly. 

The schoolmaster, glancing across at the row of thatched 
cottages, noticed the sun shining brightly on the diminutive 
squares of the window, and remarked casually to Morvenna, 
" Looks as if you had a light in your bedroom — doesn't it ? " 

" Yes : so it does ! " replied Morvenna smilingly : thereby 
giving him the clue he had angled for. 

On which he added, shaking his head at her with i)re- 
tended severity, " You see, if ever you're a naughty girl 
and get reading in bed by candlelight, I may find it out, 
Morvenna. And then, won't you get a scolding when you 
come to school in the morning ! " 

" Yes, but first you would have to watch . . ." and then 
she stopped, and crimsoned hotly. 

"Oh, I see lots of things — wandering about in the cove 
of an evening. 1 have seen you occasionally, learning your 
lessons out on the sea-front." 

" I have seen you, sometimes," ventured Morvenna shyly. 

" Yes, and I shall be down here often in the suuimer 
evenings. 1 find it much fresher than farther up the 
valley. Perhaps I shall see you out learning your lessons 
DOW and then." 

There was something like a note of interrogation in bis 
voice, and Morvenna glanced up at him with her face 
glowing softly ; a timid, girlish questioning in her eyes. 

" You won't keep indoors because of me, will you .' " 

" No," she answered shyly. 

"Not however often I comeP" 

"No," said Morvenna again. 

" Is that a promise, Aforvenna f " 

" Yes," she almost whispered. 
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The schoolmaster held out his hand. 

Morvenna put her band fn his r and tlie schoolmaster 
gragped it warmly and held it lingeringly. 

"Well, good afternoon, Morvenna," he remarked reluc- 
tantly, as Morvenna gently slid her hand out of his. And 
then he added, " What a pleasant little walk we've had ; 
haven't we ? " 

"Yes, I've enjoyed it," said Morvenna simply. 

" So have 1 ! " he replied emphatically. " I wish we 
could have one like it every day after school. It would 
do us a world of good, after the noise and worry; 
wouldn't it?" 

" Yes ... I think so . . . perhaps." 

"Then shall we have one to-morrow ?" 

"Oh . . . no. I'm afraid . . ." 

"Why not? Wouldn't you like it?" 

" Yes ... J should like it," she replied shyly. 

"Then say 'yet' — there's a good girl!" said the school' 
master. 

"Yes," answered Morvenna, after a little pause. 

The schoolmaster looked into her blue eyes earnestly : 
and was aware of new depths in them wbich be had still 
to fathom. He held out his hand again, and shook hers 
warmly. " You're the best little girl in the world, I think, 
Morvenna ! " 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Ricliards," replied Morvenna 
timidly. And, slipping her hand out of bis, she put her 
foot on the nearest stepping-stone and was on the other 
side of the stream in less than half a minute. 

"It's too good to be true: I mustn't deceive myself," 
said the schoolmaster, as he turned slowly and retraced hb 
steps up the valley, 

" Ob ! it's too good to be true ! I'm ture it is ! " Morvenna 
panted softly, as she went up to the cottage door. 

And just then Ezekiel, gloomily rounding Cam Bai^s, 
was muttering to himself, as he caught sight of bis bttle 
cottage, "Ef I cud onnly wake up and find it all a 
draim ! " 



CHAPTER VI 

SECRETS 

Tki purchtises DrusilU had made were not flaunted before 
£liekiel, nor in any way deliberately brought under his 
notice ; rather, they were sedulously concenled from him by 
every means that was possible, Drusilla's contrivances to this 
end being aided by Malva with nervous watchfulness ; a 
watchfulness whose motive Morvenna thoroughly compre- 
hended, though, for her part, she declined to assist in any of 
their stratagems. 

"Ah, me cheeld," said Malva the next morning to Dnisilla, 
eyeing the finery moodily as it lay spread out on the kitchen 
table, "when all's said an' done, they're dear, terrible dear! 
They om't wuth a hundredth part what they cost^thcy 
things I " 

" I'm sure, mother, I got them as raisonable ..." 

" Tkte got them ! " cried Malva. " No, no, me cheeld ! 
thee ha'n't paid the price for them yet, by a long way. 
Thee'lt pay for them in more than money, I'm thiukin', me 
cheeld: ayven ef thee paid the money twice ovver— every 
shlUin' of it They've cost thy poor faather his paice o' mind 
in this world ; an' what they'll cost un in the next, the dear 
Lord alone do knaw ! " And at this Malva turned her eyes 
from the finery on the table to peer out through the panes 
at the wide stretch of sea, scanning the lonely wastes with a 
pathetic wistfulness. The sea had robbed her of her sons, 
and now, in hit turn, her husband . . . Malva shivered drearily 
at her thoughts : her eyes troubled strangely. What if, one 
day, it also should rob her of him I 

" Here 1 clear away they things .' 1 bate the sight o' them, 
I tell'ee!" she cried suddenly, with something almost like 
fierceness. "Clear them out o' me sight, will'ee! I'd as 
soon see death-linen lyin' there." And she turned her back 
OQ the things and went to stand on the doorstep. 
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"Now you're talkin' mlly, mother," said Drusilla discon- 
tentedly. But she gathered up the things and removed 
them to her tiedroom, where she spent the remainder of the 
■nomiag planning (with many changes of mind) how she 
would have them made up and who should do the work. 

By the time Morvenna came home to dinner, Drusilla had 
arranged everything satisfactorily in her thoughts. And 
when Morvenna set off for school in the afternoon, Drusilla 
walked with her up the valley, her arms full of packages, 
being bound for Newlyn, to vbit a dressmaker there and get 
her outfit put in hand. 

Just ahead of them in the lane they presently discerned 
the schoolmaster, who was finishing his after-dinner pi[)e 
before going into school. 

As soon as she perceived him, a light leaped into Morvenna's 
eyes and a sudden colour suffused her cheeks, till she looked 
(even to Drusilla) as pretty as a flower. 

"My! so thee've picked out Mr. Richards for a shiner, 
have'ee?" quoth Drusilla, in a tone of mocking banter. 
"Well, thee waan't be the first, not by a long chalk, I'm 
thinkin'. He ha'n't reached kit age, I'm sure, without having 
had a sweetheart. As likely as not," she added maliciously, 
" he got wan now, somewhere out o' sight" 

"You are always talking about sweethearts; I wish you 
wouldn't ! " protested Morvenna, looking distressed and un- 
comfortable. 

"And thee'rt always thinkin' about them, I'll go bail," 
retorted Drusilla, with a touch of temper. "The slyer the 
cat, the more cream she do git." 

" Don't, Drusilla ! He might hear you : and what would 
he think of us ! " 

" Don't keer ef he do, for my part : he's nawthin' to me. 
He've heard wuss than that, I 'spect. And said wuss, too, 
in his day ; trust un." 

"Well, I care, if you don't" 

And Morvenna drew away from her, and slackened her 
pace to drop behind. 

"Iss, no doubt I'm spoilin' the cream for'ee, thee do 
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tbink. But there ! come on : don't make a little fool of 
theeself. Thee may be in love with un so much as thee 
like : it waan't harm'ee, that I do knaw of. But thee'U 
never git un in this world: thee may make up thy mind 
to that." 

Morvenna's eyes had in them somethin)); of the discomfort 
of a child who has Buffered an unexpected blow, or an inex- 
plicable rebuff. The troubling of the waters by Love had 
already begun in her : whether it would be for her happiness, 
was something that still remained to be seen. 

She glanced sideways at her sister, but made no remark. 
And the twain walked on in silence until they overtook the 
schoolmaster, who was loitering to get the last few whiffs 
from his pipe. 

The schoolmaster's greeting of Morvenna, Drusilla watched 
with close attention ; making the girl more hot and confused 
than ever, and causing the schoolmaster also just a ripple of 
surprise. He wondered if Morvenna had been making a 
confidante of her sister : wondered with just a little shrinking- 
into-his-shell of suspicion. 

But a second glance at Morvenna in her girlish embar- 
rassment — vexed, or confused, by the combined scrutiny 
of her sbter and himself— swept the shadow from his 
thoughts, and he felt ashamed of himself for harbouring it. 
She was as fresh and sweet as the hawthorn blossoms ; and, 
if he doubted it, he deserved to be tarred and feathered for 
a scarecrow, 

"And areyoK coming in to assist us this afternoon?" he 
asked Dru^la, as they came to the door of the schoolhouse. 
" As a great favour, we might let you take Morvenua's class 
for once. It would lighten the day's work for both of us, 
wouldn't it?" he asked, glad of the opportunity to look 
direct into Morvenna's eyes. And be added, smiling into 
them, "And we need it; don't we, Morvenna?" 

" I don't know, Mr. Richards," replied Morvenna, smiling 
confusedly. 

" Not to-day ! thank you," Drusilla answered tightly. " Let 
every cobbler hold his awn lapetone, is my motto." And 
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■he gave a sly, nuUcious glance at her sister's crimsoning 
cheeks. 

" And a very good motto, too ! " the schoolmaster replied, 
as he threw open the door and followed Morvenna into the 
school. 

Dmsllla, as she left the little schoolhouse behind her, and 
walked briskly up the valley in the wann sunshine, began to 
pass in review, according to her mental capacity, the tangled 
incidents and moods of the last few days : and she decided 
promptly that she would be best off out of the coil. The 
hints of possible sweethearting between her sister and the 
schoolmaster ; her mother's strange fear of the money that 
had fallen to them — a blind terror whose insistent utterance 
and uncanny character had begun almost to affect Dmsilla 
herself; and the heavy, wearying gloom that clung to her 
father so depressingly (making the house, when he was in it, 
seem as if it held a corpse) : none of these was productive of 
BO much pleasure in the retrospect that Drusilla felt unwilling 
to turn her back on them, if possible. 

If Joe would only give her the chance, or if, by adroit 
management, she could bring him to the point to-morrow, 
she would many him out of hand, and take the rbk gladly ! 

To be a wife ! . . . Her blood noted in her veins at the 
suggestion ; and the memory of scores of kisses (some from 
this youngster, and some from that, the sweetest of all, in 
her memory, being those from Robert Pengelly) did little to 
allay the heat and the restless sQng of it. She would he a 
wife to-night, if it were possible, without a shadow of hesita- 
tion : the man't personality being a mere matter of detail, 
which Fate could settle for her by any blind shuffle of its 
own. 

True, like other young women, she would hare preferred 
to " fall in love " with the man who was to be her husband ; 
be attracted to him by the subtle fascination of passion, and, 
in gaining him as her life-mate, gather up into this all 
imaginable satisfactions. It was certainly by no means her 
wish to miss the romance and fun of love-making, and from 
the mere experiences of the daughter, drowsing sluggishly 
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at her mother's fireside, plunge str^bt, and all in an instant, 
into the experiences of the wife. Still, if happiness in its 
many-sided totality were to be denied to her, she would 
certainly not refuse so much of it as she could get She 
desired a husband above all things : it was her master-ambi- 
tion. If he had blossomed out of the sweetheart — oiit of 
Robert Pengelty, for instance . . . But— as this was not to 
be — she would give herself to him all the same. As others 
had done before her, she would trust to chance to redress the 
balance when she had a baby at her breast as the fulfilment 
of her nature, and was free of all the mysteries and free- 
masonry of the world of wives. No doubt, these would 
satisfy her amply. She was willing, at any rate, to take 
the risk. 

With that, she felt to thinking irritatedly of Joe, whose 
plaguy shilly-shallying unsettled her in this way. Why didn't 
he come forward and propose to her like a man ? He needn't 
be afraid of her, if that were the difficulty. He might very 
well guess that he could have her for the asking. Perhaps, 
in fact, it was this that made him so indifferent. Thinking 
that he had only to lift his finger and she would come running 
to him, he felt that he could dawdle just us much as he 
pleased ; he could always lift bis finger, when he felt so 
inclined. 

Bother the fellow, why should he tantalise her like this ! 
She wished she could afibrd to throw him over — or could 
quicken his jog-trot into a run. She wished his veins, for 
a man, had less ditchwater in them — bother him! She 
wished ... oh ! anything ! so that this dawdling might come 
to an end 1 

If the schoolmaster, for instance, should think seriously of 
Morvenna, she would be bound he wouldn't dawdle when he 
wanted to put the ring on her! The little prim-looking 
chit, for all she seemed so shy, might get the laugh of her 
after all, and be a wife and mother before she was ! Oh, 
bother the fools of men ! why couldn't they marry and have 
it over, while the fun was worth having ! If a woman had 
to do the asking — it would be something like a world, then/ 
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While she was in this mood, she'emei^ed from the lane 
ioto the highway, and, having a long jaunt in front of her 
before she reached Newlyn, she hurried on briskly in the 
hot sunshine, her thoughts growing so rague, or slipping 
through her brain so indistinctly, that they made no more 
than a mere blur in the eye of her mind. 

Suddenly she heard the mocking sound of a fiddle, and, 
looking around in surprise, she perceived Tom the Hangman 
sitting on the gate of an adjoining fHrmyard, his fiddle at his 
chin and his hand jigging the bow lovingly. 

An odd feeling that the music had in it a note of cruelty, 
a kind of cold, sneering laughter as of one mocking at pain 
of some kind, crept stealthily through Drusilla's nerves as 
soon as she caught the run of it. 

" Ben sUckin' a dear li'l pig, poor crayture ! A li'l fat 
white wan : f r'all the world like a kickin' baby. Doin' this 
to cheer un up in his laast moments, poor h'l dear ! " 

As the pedlar volunteered this information, Drusilla stared 
up at him with her eyes rounding in amazement. 

That to express pity for an animal struggling in its death- 
throes, is to lengthen out its agony instead of alleviating it, 
is a superstition firmly rooted in the peninsula. And Drusilla 
felt a sudden qualm of nausea attack her as she heard the 
shrill squealing of the pig in the adjoining farmyard while 
the pedlar kept emphasising his pity for his victim, with his 
bow jigging merrily up and down all the time. 

He seemed to her so maliciously evil in his cruelty, that 
it struck her all at once — the blood throbbing wildly in her 
veins at the suggestion — that here was a man almotl as black- 
hearted as Old Nick himself! A witch, and no one knew 
what— and it was always the wicked ones who had power — 
was he worth resorting to in an emergency ? she wondered, 
trembling at the idea. Was it worth going to him in a case, 
say . . . like that between herself and Joe i 

She had heard whispers of such things as charms to compel 
love, to produce maternity in a barren woman, to punish a 
faithless sweetheart, and such like i was there a charm to 
make a man marry a girl — willing, and he a laggard i If 
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so ... if there were . . . did Tom the Hangman know 
it? And, if he did . . . should she ask him to use it on 
her behalf? 

llie temptation was so imperious, all her nature consenting 
and urging her to test its value (since the uncannjr little 
creature, looked so evilly capable), that in another second 
Dnisilla would have blurted out her question ; it was even 
now on the tip of her tongue and in her consciousness was 
shaped already. 

But at that moment the pedlar, in his crafty, wheedhng 
way, remarked, as he lowered his fiddle and fixed his beady 
eyes on her, " Ben a wreck in Polurrian cove, have 'a, me 
dear ? " 

"Eh ?" replied Dnisilla, bewildered for an instant. 

"Faather come into a fortune, have 'a? Found a body 
from the Gannef, p'raps ? " 

" Eh ? " repeated Dnisilla. And then, realising the ques- 
tion, she fell into a sudden confusion that made her lower 
her eyes afirightedly and colour hotly and furiously, as if 
she had been surprised in something criminal. 

".Lots o' money on un, no doubt?" queried the pedlar, 
eyeing her closely. 

" You silly owld gawk ' You're as wicked as you're silly, 
b'leeve ! " 

And Dnisilla turned on her heel and walked away rapidly. 

" Arms full o' passles,^ an' a heart full o' saycrets^what 
'ud Joe Rosevear say, ef 'a shiul overtake'ee now ? " the 
pedlar called after her, watching her keenly. 

"I b'leeve he got daylins with Owld Nick hisself! 
What a turn he gov' me, to be sure ! Wish I'd put it 
off for a day or two ! " were some of the agitated thoughts 
that ran rapidly through Drusilla's mind, as slie hurried 
along the highway with the pedlar calling after her. " But 
there !_^ he caan't knaw nawthin' ; how shud 'a ? " she in- 
sisted, nervously trying to reassure herself "'Tes onnly 
his evil gissin'. I was a fool to stop and stare at un. 
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What a good job I dedn' ask that what I mayned to ! I 
wasn't look at un agen — the ugly little toad!" And with 
this she hurried on so rapidly in the blazing sunshine that 
the perspiration trickled over her face like water. " 1 wouldn' 
for the work] have father or mother knaw about it ! " she 
mused anxiously ; " they would never forgive me, if I got 
them into trouble through he." And then, "Bother that 
Joe! 'tes all his fau't) — But I'll git un, if git un I can!" 
she dccidcf], setting her lips determinedly. " Lord, what 
worry ! an' all for a fool like be ! " 



CHAPTER VII 



THE CRABBER AND HIS WORLD 

When Ezekiel saw Drusilla, in all ber finery, on the morning 
of "feaaten Sunday," he made no comment, but glanced wist- 
fully at Morvenna. 

The " little one," as he often called her, was dressed in her 
ordinary Sunday clothes which she had been wearing now 
for several months, and she had not a single new ribbon, or 
bit of fresh fineiy, anywhere on her person, so far as lie 
could discover : and his eyes had travelled over her anxiously 
from her hat down to her shoes. Still Morvenna showed 
not the slightest sign of jealousy : though beside Dnisilla, 
at present, she looke<l a girl beside a woman. There was 
a strange happiness in her eyes — a girlish sweetness and 
shyness, as of one in a delightful reverie — and her lips 
had the winsome curves of what one might call smiles in 
the bud. It was very evident to her father that she was 
troubled with no gloom at her lack of finery. Indeed, he 
fancied a new demureness, a new gaiety — something that 
eluded him— was every now and then dbcoverable in her 
face : not unUke the fleeting dazzle of sun-glints playing 
across the bay on a summer aflemoon. He was glad at 
heart that it was there — this indefinable glint of happiness — 
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but he wondered a little, all tbe same, wimt it meant and 
what had caused it. 

" Goin' up weth thy sester ? " he asked her suddenly. 

" No, father ; I'm going to chapel as usual," replied 
Morvenna. 

"Goin' up after denner?" persisted Ezekiet, eyeing her 
closely. 

" Yes, father ; if you'll let me," said Morvenna, with an 
air of embarrassment. 

"Why, o' coorse, me dear! o' coorse ! Onnly too glad 
for'ee to enjoy thyself!" replied Ezekiel heartily, his eyes 
clearing perceptibly. 

" Yes, but, father," and here Morvenna coloured and 
grew confused, " Mr. Richards, father, wants me to go up 
with him. He told me to ask you if I might . . . and 
he would take^care of me ... if you'll let me. He knows 
the school mas ter'*)|tt*)Ghoone, father: and lie's going to call 
at his house and have t«a there ... if we go. That is . . . 
if you'll let me go, father . . . if you don't mind." 

" Eh ? " said her father. 

And " Eh P " ejaculated lier mother. 

" Oh my ! Mr. Richardt, Miss Prim ! " cried Drusilla 
maliciously. 

Ezekiel and Malva glanced at each other ; while Morvenna 
stood beside the table with her face flushing rosily, as she 
fidgeted with her hymn-book, and studied the fingers of her 
glove. . 

"Well," said Ezekiel, after a pause, "ef he do call for 
her af^er denner, s'pose we can lev' her go, mawtber ? " 

" Rests with thee, faather," replied M jva, her eyes mutely 
consenting. 

"Well, lev' it rest at that," said Ezekiel, watching Mor- 
venna closely. 

Morvenna lifted her shining eyes. " Thank you, father ! " 
she replied brightly, her voice buoyant with Imppiness. 
And with that she wished them all "good morning," and 
set off for chapel with something of Uie glad impatience 
of a child. 
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"Wonder, aovi, ea it merely friendliness, 'cause she do 
work onder uu — or, es there anything else behind it?" 
queried Ezekiel, looking at Malva. 

" Makin' up to aychc awther, you bet ! " cried Drusilla. 

" Time 'I I shaw! time'll shaw!" was Malva's response. 
" Anyhow, he's a trustworthy man, es Mester Richards : he 
wedn' hurt a heer of her bead, I feel sartin." 

" I ha'n't studied un much ; I must do so," said Exekiel. 
"The little wan do sim to me alteria' in some way." 

"They all do, when that do begin," Malva replied 
sententiouely. 

" Ay, but this es a funny world t — I must study un closer," 
said Ezekiel, resuming tbe thread of his previous thought. 
"The little wan ... I thought she'd be free from this for 
years," 

" P'raps now 'tea onnly friendship : he bein' her maaster." 

"Onnly friendship I what fiddlesticks!" said Drusilla im- 
patiently, swinging her skirts in ber hand and watching 
the fall of them. "'Tes coniim thpy're thinkin' of, the 
both of them : trust them for that ! " 

" Hush, faather ! " sJid Malva gently ; having caught some 
muttered exclamation from her liusband. 

"Ay, I'll hush," quoth Ezekiel gloomily. 

Drusilla would have liked to hang about the cottage in 
order to be present at the advent of Mr. Richards, and 
critically to watch Morvenna's behaviour on the occasion : but 
she decided that her own "affair of the heart" urgently 
required that she should be present at the "parade" in 
Clioone. Accordingly, shortly after Morvenna started for 
chapel, Drusilla set out to see the feasten-tide display. 

The greater part of the morning, while Malva was busy 
preparing tiie dinner, Ezekiel sat out on the sea-front on the 
ridge of shingle, his elixiws on bis knees and his head su[>- 
portcd between his hands, and in his mouth an ancient pipe 
that half the time was "out." 

As he sat here in the hot' and glittering sunshine, as un- 
moving as a cormorant when it b sated, in fact, almost as 
motionless as a figure carved in stone, Ezekiel's grey-blue 
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eyes were fixed sternly on the sea ; fixed on it with a regard 
so grim and steadfast that it seemed as if the great purring 
monster (for the moment subdued into one of its stealthy 
feline moods) had fascinated him as a snake is said to 
fascinate a bird. Fascinated him with the fascination not of 
love or sympathy, but of horror, of something fatal, some* 
thing it would be useless for him to resist The man looked 
like one who had had a revelation of something profoundly 
disquieting: something whos^ memory (for his punishment) 
he was unable to shake himself free from ; or . . . like one 
who had sinned deeply, and knew himself isolated, even 

About half-a-dozen crabbers' were scattered along the 
sea-front. A couple stretched at full length on a sandy 
grass-patch ; another lying on the crest of the ridge 
of pebbles, with the glassy, rippling, tremulous heat- 
glimmer wavering across his face till he looked almost 
like one drowned ; and the others seated and leaning 
their backs against an upturned boat, in whose half-shadow 
they were smoking lazily and as lazily gossiping between 
the puffs. 

But none of them approached, or meddled with, Ezekiel, 
who, seated about a score or so yards from his cottage 
door, supported his head in hb bands and gazed fixedly 
at the sea, as isolated, and with almost as deep a touch 
of aloofness, as the raven that sailed to and fro across 
the valley every now and then uttering its harsh, boding 

Ezekiel had been by preference a solitary man (keeping 
rigidly to himself whether at work or resting ashore) ever 
since the sea had robbed him of hb sons. Before then, 
though somewhat taciturn, he had been reasonably sociable, 
after the grave, undemonstrative fashion of his class. But 
from the day when his sons were drowned Ezekiel had 
changed noticeably. The two lads (one was fifteen and the 
other in his seventeen) were working on a fishing-boat 
during the winter mackerel-season and had been drowned by 
the boat being run down ofi" Scilly : the steamer that cut 
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them down skulking off in the darkness^ leaving the crew of 
the fishing-boat to perish miserably. From that time — and 
this was half-a-dozen years ago — Ezekiel had settled into 
a man whose grim and moody loneliness (though at first 
sociably battled against by his friends and neighbours) had 
to be accepted as something inevitable and not to be changed. 
To-day his acquaintances in the cove would as soon have 
thought of " shooting " their pilchard nets in the middle of 
May or ^' laying down " their crab-pots a week before Christ- 
mas^ as of trying to break through the reserve of Ezekiel 
Trevaskis^ or expecting him to gossip with them hands-in- 
pockets and pipe-in-mouth. 

The mind of man is always tragically lonely. Separated 
from its fellows by the fact of its individuality^ it is baffled 
and hedged-in in every direction by imprisoning obstacles 
that accentuate its solitariness. Never certain as to the 
actual thoughts of its fellows; never able adequately to 
express its own: or^ from a complexity of reasons^ re- 
strained from expressing fully its own tangled and obscure 
ideas — ideas which^ to utter^ it must (as it were) cut the 
umbilical cord of, thus separating them from the life that 
alone justifies and explains them — how, thus baffled and 
confused, should it be otherwise than lonely ? At his best, a 
man can but indicate, as in a series of hieroglyphics, some- 
thing vaguely like the stirrings and promptings he is aware 
of: and the kiiowledge of his incompetency — of the tragic 
inadequacy of his efforts— intensifies his sense of forlorn 
isolation till, in the end, he seems to move through a world 
of mere phantoms : the only realities being himself, and that 
which makes alive and kills. To the educated man, to brood 
over this phase of life's perplexities often means madness, 
if he pursue the theme morbidly. But in the uneducated 
peasant it induces a great and profound sadness, something 
that enfeebles him with as deep a melancholy as if he were 
robbed of a sense. 

When to this initial gloom is added the shadow of tragic 
misfortune, even, perhaps, the sinister shadow of sin, then 
is the flavour of life spoiled for the man completely and 
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irremediably, and, in the end, he becomes as moodj and 
morose as one tlistraught 

In EBekiel Treva^is — melancholy by racial blood-gift, 
and by his occupation forced into exceptional solitariness — 
the gloom engendered by baiSed sympathies and inadequate 
expression had become morbidly accentuated: at first, by 
the loss of his sons ; and afterwards, by the sin into which 
he had plunged blindly ; and the man now was as grimly 
moody as he could be and keep sane. 

As he sat here on the sea-front this morning, supporting 
his bead in his hands, Elzekiel's face wore an expression so 
depresBingly hopeless that, if Malva could have seen (side 
by side) his face as she remembered it as a wooer and his 
face now as a husband, her heart would have ached at the 
contrast almost to the pitch of tears. 

But MaLva was busy with her cooking, and DrusilU with 
her courting, and Morvenna was busy watching the school- 
master and building castles in the air, and Exekiel, who 
bad thought and toiled so anxiously for all of them, was 
left to "dree his weird " forlornly : his body as lonely as his 
mind. 

At dinner, Morvenna could scarcely eat, owing to sup- 
pressed excitement : but she concealed her agitation as much 
as possible, and tried to believe that neither her father nor 
her mother noticed it. 

As a matter of fact, however, there was not a piiase of her 
unrest that escaped their observation. The hot colour in her 
cheeks, the smiles that wavered around her lips, even the 
unusual brilliancy and dilation of her eyes, were all noted in 
spite of her half-shamed concealment of them. Indeed, the 
delight and the secret eagerness that fluttered her, were as 
patent as the sunshine that played on the window-panes, 
or the murmur of the sea that came floating through the 
door. 

Happily, Drusilla was staying to dinner at an acquaint- 
ance's in Choone : so Morvenna was spared the malicious 
teasing to which she would have been subjected by lier 
sister, and was neither vexed by fretting speech nor by 
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irritating scrutiny. In as far as it was more than one of 
quiet observation^ her mother's attitude towards her was 
smilingly sympathetic : her father's grave in its wistful ness^ 
but certainly not unkind. Indeed^ the significant tender- 
ness she now and then surprised in her mother's eyes, made 
Morvenna's heart glow warmly with affection. Though she 
blushed a little with ashamed delight at it^ she rejoiced in it 
none the less. 

Presently came the schoolmaster^ quiet and courteous as 
ever. 

On entering the cottage^ not for the first time^ certainly, 
but for the first time with such keen alertness of thought 
and with such a vaguely new attitude towards Malva and 
Ezekiel — his attitude towards Morvenna being in an alto- 
gether different category — the schoolmaster (without appear- 
ing to do so) studied the poor, plain interior and the ageing 
couple who called it " home," with a peculiarly vivid interest 
and notation, though he would have found a difficulty in 
putting his motive bluntly into words. 

Malva seemed to him a good, motherly soul : a pea- 
sant housewife with the saving virtues of her class, and 
perhaps with but few (and those the most pardonable) of 
its faults. He imagined that, in all probability, she was 
thrifty, hard-working, affectionate, narrow-minded, scrupu- 
lously clean in her person as well as in her house, 
suspicious (with the peasant's suspicion) and proud (also 
with the peasant's pride). And he decided that, as a 
mother for Morvenna — the shaping feminine force the 
girl inevitably would be moulded by — Malva, no doubt, 
was as harmless as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

But Ezekiel's was a problem he could not so easily 
grapple with. There was something latent in the man's 
face — something buried in its wrinkles, something concealed 
in the depths of his eyes — that the schoolmaster could by 
no means get on the track of: at least, in a casual interview 
like the present one. There was either a great secret, or 
a great sorrow, hidden somewhere in the man's life : and 
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which it was, or whether it were both, the schoolmaster 
was unable to decide. 

When the schoolmaster had left the cottage with Mor- 
venna entrusted to his care — on the understanding that he 
would bring her back before sunset, without fail — Malva 
(who was washing up the dishes) remarked cautiously to 
Ezekiel, " Well, faather, what'ee think of it ? " 

" Dunnaw, I'm sure ; dunnaw what to say," replied 
Ezekiel rumfnantly ; pacing heavily up and down the clean- 
sanded kitchen, and occasionally, with an air of perplexity, 
running his fingers slowly through his thick grey beard. 
"Anyhow, I raather like the looks an' the wayslof un. He 
do sim to me a honest, trustworthy sort o' man." 

" IsB ; he's all that, b'leeve," rejoined Malva. 

" He's a bit quiet, esn'a ? But he's owld enough to knaw 
his own mind, anyhow," 

Quoth Malva, watching her husband out of the comers 
of her eyes, " It do look as ef he got a mind to Morvenna, 
don't it?" 

"Time'U shaw . . . time'll shaw. She's onnly a cheeld 
yet, come to that," replied Ezekiel. " £f the thought esn' 
theer, I wedn' put it in her head." 

"'Tes theer right 'nuff! no doubt 'bout that," rejoined 
Malva, nodding at him emphatically. "Ef he have — 
what'ee say P He's all right, ef they do 'gree on it together : 
dont'ee think so ? " 

"'Tes Qo use hopin' nor plannin' nawthin'," remarked 
Ezekiel, twisting his beard in his fingers. 

"Well, but wan caan't help their thoughts," retorted 

" No : wish they cud ! . . . But theer ! what <S to be, 
will be, s'pose ! " 

And Ezekiel paced up and down and to and fro in the Uttle 
kitchen, perplexedly twisting and untwisting his beard, and 
occasionally emitting a long breath that was suspiciously 
like a sigh. 

"Come, faather! Now, faather!" remonstrated Malva 
gently. 
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*' Iss, I knaw. I'll go out 'pon bayche for a pipe^ b'leeve, 
mawther." 

And reaching down his hat from the peg behind the door^ 
Ezekiel wandered out again to the sea-front: like a sick 
animal; desiring now always to be alone. 



CHAPTER VIII 

A COUNTRY WOOING 

The show of new finery in the parish on this particular 
'^feasten Sunday/' was pronounced by competent observers 
to be one of the " grandest " of recent years. 

The farmers' daughters^ as a whole^ perhaps carried off 
the prize ; at least for colour and richness of material. But 
it was generally admitted that among the daughters of the 
peasants and coast-folk there was not one whose outfit^ for 
showiness and emphasised expensivenesss^ could compare 
with that of Drusilla Trevaskis. 

Great indeed was the envy of the girls of her acquaintance 
as Drusilla strolled to and fro in her gorgeous finery^ with 
Joe Rosevear not merely walking at her side^ but actually 
(significant action) ^'arm in crook " with her ! 

Joe had not intended publicly to have committed himself 
to this extent — though he might have done it after sundown 
in tlie quiet of the lanes. But Drusilla's finery was so irre- 
sistible in its showy superiority that his vanity was flattered 
to an extent that made him just a little rash. 

The air was full of sweethearting : of girls parading before 
the youngsters with provocative glances and shining eyes^ 
and of youngsters as tinglingly full of life as these. Every- 
where there was the restlessness of pursuit^ of acquisition^ 
and of the hundred other phases and lights and shades of 
pairing-time. And in the excitement of having acquired 
the " pick of the girls " for his shiner^ Joe had forgotten his 
usual caution^ and actually had offered her his arm ! 
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Dnisilla, of course, had "jumped at" the offer in an 
instant : it was something beyond her expectations, though 
she frankly acknowledged that she deserved it. And during 
the remainder of the day she took every possible opportunity 
of making her proprietorship patent to the world: being 
determined that Joe should find it difficult to disavow it 
and discard her, if he should presently grow nervous and 
feel inclined to draw back. 

She found out, however, the truth of the old saying, that 
you may lead a horse to the water but you can't make him 
drink. 

She had Joe to herself in the evening in the twilight of 
the lanes, and she let him kiss her to his heart's content: 
hut — make him " propose " to her she couldn't. 

He was willing to ad the lover to the full extent of his 
temperament — his range of love-talk being almost as narrow 
as that of a jackdaw — but he was as wary of approaching 
marriage as a rat of approaching a trap. 

In vain Drusilla threw out faints as open and seductive as 
she dared venture on ; even in the quiet of the lanes, with 
his arm around her and her lips free to liim, Joe was able 
to elude the pitfalls and to hold himself unpledged. 

At last, in sheer desperation, as they were walking home- 
ward in the moonlight, Drusilla frankly put the question to 
him, " Why not we two make a match of it, same as awthers 
— what do'ee say, Joe ? " 

"Caan't afford it — tha's a fact!" replied Joe, cornered 
in spite of himseIC "No good thinkin' o' things like 
' that, with not a penny in me pocket." And he repeated 
emphatically, looking her straight in the face as he said 
it, "I don't am enough for two: a wife's a luxury I caan't 
aflTord." 

" Ef tha's the onnly thing tha's stoppin'ee . . ." 

" Esn' It stop enough — that 9 " 

" Ef I got lather to furnish for us, and give us a pound or 
two to start with ? " 

" A poand or two I what good wed that be ? " said Joe. 

" Well, furnish for na and give us, aay, ten pounds to start 
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with? Would'ee do it then?" asked Dnisilla, bringing her 
face as close as she dared to his. 

" Dam it ! iss, I wed — there ! " cried Joe, in desperation. 

"Then we'll do it, Joe!" she cried eagerly, tightening 
his arm within her own. 

" What nonsense thee'rt talkin' ! Do it — how ? " de- 
manded Joe. " Thy faather cudn' furnish for'ee an' giv'ee 
ten pounds ovver : thee might as well ax un, right away, to 
give'ee a slice off the moon ! " 

" Iss he can ! Iss he can ! " cried Drusilla excitedly. 
"You don't knaw everything, Joe — you dear old love! 
We're better off than some of the folks do think us, I can 
tell'ee ! We am't quite so poor as we do seem," she insisted 
mysteriously. 

" Eh ? Faather got a bit o' money by un, have 'a, you ? " 
queried Joe, now alert and hungry for revelations. 

" Iss : more than a biL Else how did I git this rig-out ? 
It cost a putty penny, too ! " 

" Iss, so I shud say ! " replied Joe emphatically. " Five 
pounds dedn' pay for it ? " he queried, watching her intently. 

" No ! five pounds dedn' ! " she repeated in triumph. 

"Well, I ha 'n't no objection: ef thee can manage it as 
thee say. Ef he'll furnish, an' give us ten pounds to start 
on— I'll do it!" 

" Thee waan't go back on thy word, Joe ? " 

" No : ef thee keep to thine ! Furnish, an' ten pounds to 
start weth — an' I'll marr-ry'ee when thee like ! " 

" Right you are ! Then tha's settled ! I'll arrange it weth 
father," cried Drusilla eagerly. "I'll see'ee tormorra, Joe, 
an' tell'ee what he do say." 

" I'd raather see un raeself," replied Joe suspiciously, 

" I'll see un lirst. Thee shall see un afterwards — or see 
mother, 'tes all the same." 

" Well, we'll layve it at that, for the present," answered 
Joe. " But mind 1 'tcsn no promise, ef he do bock-out on 
hb part ! " 

"Of course : I understand. But that'll be alt right. He 
waan't back-out, I'm sure." 
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" We shull see," replied Joe, with a notable lack of ea* 
thusiasm. 

And Drusilla added, nestling up to him, " Iss, thee'll see ! " 

. , . While Drusilla was engaged, with absorbing intent- 
iiess, in tracking Joe's heart to its final lair in his pocket, 
she was being much discussed among her female acquaint- 
ances. But more because she had suddenly blossomed out 
into such finery than because she had captured "Li'l Joe 
Murfies," ' aa her shiner was disparagingly nicknamed by the 
youngsters. 

Where the money had come from for her fineiy, was the 
puzele to most of the gossips : and it was this phase of the 
women's chatter that presently caught the attention of Tom 
the Hangman, who always made it a rule to keep hb ean 
wide open when he was anywhere in the neighbourhood of a 
group of gossiping females. 

" Her fnather's a crabber, esn'a, down to Polurrian cove? 
P'raps he've had a' extra good sayson?" suggested Tom 
inquiringly. 

" Not better than awthers : an' not so good as some. Isaac 
Roscoria have done a bra' bit better than he have. An' 
Isaac cudn' give Keziah such a rig-out to save his hfe." 

"How do'ee knaw that?" queried Tom insinuatingly. 

" 'Cause Keztah, his wife, do happen to be my sester ! " 
replied the woman aggressively, turning her big red face 
now full towards the pedlar. 

"No offence! no offence! wam't aware you was sesters. 
P'raps Ezekiel have failed in weth a bit o' sometliin' good 
at say ? The Ghnnel, now ..." 

But the woman had again turned her back ; and the 
group began to drift away from him, moving slowly along 
the road. 

The awkward little creature sidled quietly after them; 
like a lumbering crab creeping towards a drowned body 
stealthily — ready to stop and reconnoitre at the slightest ob- 
stacle, but, all the same, stubbornly iletermined to advance. 

■ Little Jo« frecklBB. 
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CHAll'Ell IX 

SUNSHINE AND GOSSAMER 

When MorvcDiu came down the valley with tlie school- 
master at sunset, she seemed to bring back to the little 
group of crabbers' cottages something of the charm of youth 
and the trembling dazzle of its hopes — echoes of romance, 
a touch of glamour, the wonder and magic of the dawn. 
Her slim, girhshly pretty figure and her face rosy with 
happy blushes, seemed tn harmony with the jubilant rap- 
ture of the skylarks, that were still singing high above 
the great stony hills, and made even the plaining moan 
of the tide on the sea-front lose something of its note of 
dreary hopelessness. 

The three or four ageing women, standing at their cottage 
doors, who chanced to see her with her face smiling up at 
the schoolmaster, seemed suddenly to remember their own 
vanished girlhood and the hopes and promises that made 
it so wonderful and so foolishly happy, all in a breath, 
And, as they glanced significantly at one another, they 
were aware vaguely — for a fleeting mvnient — of a sudden 
sweetening of the springs within them, the springs of the 
secret inner life. 

Down here, at the edge of the ever-moaning sea, life 
had in it a note of raournfulness, even at the best of times, 
and the dwellers in the little cottages were by no means 
a mirthful folk. Farther up the valley, it is true, 'there 
was a sprinkling of young wives, who might be seen with 
tiny children clinging to their skirts, or with a round-eyed 
baby laughing and cooing in tlieir arms ; their own faces 
being full of the content their time of life ministered to, 
and all of them (it was very evident) making the most of 
their opportunities. But here, at the mouth of the cove, 
where the only dwellings were the live httle cottages of 
the crabbers, the householders were all middle-aged or 
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elderly folk. There were no young children to pl«y around 
the doors of the cottages, or to toddle beside tlie women 
and make the eyes of these brighten ; nor a single young 
wife with the new expectancy in her face. Here was 
simply the greyness of defeat, or of a life monotonously 
unhoping ; a quiet that, unhappily, was not bom of victory, 
and a quiescence that (as certainly) was not that of mere 
content 

Accordingly the advent of "little Morvenna" (she was 
by far the youngest girl in the group of cottages) bringing 
with her "airs'" from the delightful world of sweethearting, 
was a frank pleasure to every one — except, perhaps, to the 
crabbers' sous ; of whom one or two already had cast wistful 
eyes on her, though evidently without winning the recog- 
nition they desired. 

There would have been many jealous glances levelled at 
the schoolmaster if the young bachelors of the row had 
been in the cove this evening when he brought Morvenna 
home with her hands full of flowers. Owing, however, to 
it being "feasten Sunday," the young men, at present, were 
all up at Choone, watching the girls and enjoying the show 
and the fun generally. 

So when the schoolmaster presently (after a few minutes' 
chat with Malva and Exekiel) left the crabber's cottage and 
turned up the valley, there were no jealous young eyes to 
note how Morvenna kept peeping through her bedroom- 
window watching the tall, upright form of her companion as 
he skirted the little stream, crossed the stepping-stones 
lightly, and walked lingeringly towards the straggling hedge 
of thom-bushes, behind which he would finally disappear 
from sighL 

Before, however, he passed behind the screen of blossom- 
ing hawthorn— of which a sprig was at this moment in 
Morvenna's bodice, rising and falling with the rapid rise and 
fall of her bosom—the schoolmaster turned, and Morvenna 
saw him fix his eyes on her window. 

She drew back into the shadow of the room in an instant, 
though the attempt at hiding herself was unnecessary under 
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the circumstances, as the schoolmaster (at that distance) 
would have been unable to discern her, even if her face bad 
been pressed against the panes. 

He watched the window for a minute or two, and Mor- 
venna, in return, watched him "with all lier eyes" — her 
bosom throbbing tumultuously and her cheeks full of flaniing 
colour — and tlien (and, she fancied, witli lingering reluc- 
tance) he turned away slowly, and she lost sight of him 
behind the hedge. 

" Watchin' un from the winda, I'll be bound," remarked 
Malva aym pathetically. 

"Ay, maybe: as Uke as not," said Ezekicl. "Oimly 
hope the cheeld waan't set her heart on un too strongly. 
I wedn' have her hurt in mind, or disappointed, on no 
account." 

" Nayther wed I, o' coorse not ! what raawther wed ? 
She's the li'l piggy- w id den,' God bless her ! " exclaimed 
Malva. And then she added, less emotionally, " But theer ! 
I faancy tha's all right." 

" Dunnaw 'bout that," rejoined Esekiel gloomily. " Life's 
full o' disappointments : nawthin' else, sira to me." 

" Hush ! theer she es comin' ! " 

And with that the matter dropped. 

Later in the evening, long afler the candle had been 
lighted, Drusilla came in, hot and excited. 

" Well, I got news for'ee at last ! " she cried exultantly. 

" Axed'ee, have 'a ? " asked Malva. 

"Oh! has he, Drusilla?" 

And Morvenna looked up from her reading with her eyes 
shining eagerly. 

" Iss ! tha's 'bout the size of it, b'leeve 1 " replied Drusilla, 
throwing herself into a chair with the air of one taking her 
triumph coolly. 

"What did he say, Drusilla?" exclaimed Morvenna, with 
keen interest 

" What did the schoolmaster say to Ihee in tlie lane this 

' U'lpiggy-widden^UtUe white pig: a term ot endearment for the 
lait-bom In a family. 
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i'? 






sit? 



Was it ' Lovey-dovey, give me a kiss ' ? o 

cried Morvenna, the prompt 



" For shame, Dnisilla ! " 
colour flooding her cheeks. 

"Well, don't ask what awther folks say, when they're 
courtin' ! " 

" Le' the cheeld alone ! " cried Ezekjel sternly. 

" How ded'ee manage to bring un to the point f " queried 
Malva. 

" Manage, indeed l There was no management needed, 
that I knaw of. He was onnly too glad to git the chaance, 
b'lceve." 

" Come ! that waan't do, Dnisilla ! " remarked faer mother, 
" That esn' like Joe. Thee knaw that as well as I do. Else 
why have 'a ben howldin' off an' plaguin'ee so long?" 

"Shy — like the schoolmaster, s'pose," retorted Drusilla. 
Then, dropping her flippant tone, she added, with a touch 
of embarrassment, "There's onnly wan hitch to our gittin' 
marr-ried right off ... " 

" So theer m a hitch, then ? " rejoined Malva, nodding her 

" Well ... a hitch after a fashion. But nawthin' that 
caan't be got ovver." 

"Well, le's hear what the hitch es," said Malva. 

"Will'ee do rae s good turn, Morvenna?" remarked 
Drusilla, suddenly turning and addressing her sister. 

" If 1 can, Drusilla." 

"Well, thee can, right 'nuff; if thee got a mind to." 

" What is it you want me to do ? " questioned Morvenna. 

"Well, Joe ha'n't got the money to furnish; tha's the 
truth of it," replied Drusilla, addressing the little group as 
a whole. " He's willin' to be marr-ried next week, for the 
matter o' that" 

" Oh ! he es, es'a P " remarked Malva, eyeing her closely. 

"If we can furnish between us," continued Drusilla, "all 
will go swinuningly. I got thirteen pounds nicself ... if 
Morvenna would give me her twenty . . . and father, say, 
add five or six pounds to it . . ." 
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" I haven't taken the money, u you know, Drustlla. And 
I'm not going to take it," remarked Morvenna. " If ikther 
is willing to give you the share he intended for me, I shan't 
raise any objections, that's certain." 

"Do'ee mind, father?" asked Drusllla, now addressing 
Ezekiel, who up to the present had remained seated in his 
chair in silence. 

" Ask thy mawther. Whatever she do say, I shall 'gree 
ta Wish the money was at the bottom o' the say, for tm/ 
part I As it esn', I don't keer what do l>ec<Hne of it But 
I don't want to hear none o' your pUnoin' and plottin'. 
Settle it weth your mawther : I'm off for a pipe out 'pon 
bayche." 

And with that Esekie! rose and put on his hat, and, with- 
out another word, went out of the house. 

Accordingly, after b little further talk, the mntter was 
settled on the lines Drusilla had indicated. 

The twenty pounds that would have been Morvenna's, 
and an additional five pounds out of the sum apportioned 
to Malva, were handed over to Drusilla, or, rather, Dnisilla 
was allowed to take the money from the tea-caddy^ Malva, 
like her husband and Morvenna, having a horror of even 
touching the coins — and, witli the thirty-eight sovereigns 
thus securely in her possession, Drusitia felt that she had 
Joe, so to speak, in her haml. 

But when she began to discuss sundry matters her mind 
was brimming over with, Malva stopped her abruptly and 
with something like temper, " Plenty o time for that ! 
thee am't to be marr-ried to.night. It'll ha' to keep "tell 
tomorra, anyhow," she remarked, thrusting the subject 
aside. "'Tes 'most bed-time, now, b'leeve. Go an' call in 
thy faather, Morvenna." 

Morvenna slipped on her hat and ran out to the sea- 
front. 

F.Kckiel was pacing up and down on the ridge of shingle 
in the moonlight, his head sunk on his breast and his hands 
deep in his trousers' pockets: but of a. pipe in his mouth 
there was no sign. 
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"Come, father!" said Morvenna. "Mother sent me to 
fetch you. Vou won't be worried any more to-night, father : 
we're all going to bed." 

"Bight, me dear," replied Esekiel. And he obediently 
followed her indoors. 



CHAFl'ER X 

LOVERS AND A LISTENER 

When Drusilla, the next day, gleefully informed Joe that 
everything was arranged, he remarked (somewhat suspiciously) 
that he had better go down with her to the cove and see 
her mother, so that there might be no mistake or hitch in 
the umlerstanding. " Don't want to be made a fool of," he 
ailded ungraciously. 

Drusilla, however, had prepared herself for this emer- 
gency. In order to soothe her vanity, she had tried to 
win the game gracefully, without the humiliation of having 
to prove her words to her sweetheart But if this were 
not to be — and she had half doubted it from the first — she 
was not going to be beaten for lack of having her proofs 
at hand. 

" I got the money in my pocket now : I brought it on 
purpose to shaw'ee," she remarked, with a smile that evidently 
was somewhat forced. 

They were now traversing the ferny "bottom" (as it is 
called) that lies at the head of Polurrian valley — the cottage, 
where Joe lived with his married sister, standing at the 
edge of the " bottom," not far from the highway. As there 
was no one in sight, and nothing visible among the furze- 
clumps or huge brakes of fern except a few cows and a 
sprinkling of sheep, Joe remarked, still suspiciously, " Well, 
le's see the money, as thee got it weth'ee : may as well." 

" Right : le's sit down, and I'll take it out and shaw'ee." 

They accordingly seated themselves at the foot of an 
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ancient barrow, now luxuriantly overgrown with ferns,' 
and Drusilla, making a table of her lap for the occasion, 
took out the sovereigns and spread them out for Joe to 
■tare at 

" Count them I " said he, eyeing the glittering display 
greedily. 

Drudlla obediently began to count them. 

lifting each coin lingeringly, and telling the number of 
them with equal slowness, she made the tale of thirty-eight 
as impressive as she possibly could. 

" Iss : they're all right, b'lecve," remarked Joe. 

" All right ? O' coorse they are ! Gowld every van 
o' them ! " 

DnisUla excitedly flung the skirt of her dress over the 
coins to hide them, oblivious of the sudden display of her 
petticoats, and Joe jumped to his feet hastily, as if detected 
in a crime. 

It was the crafty little pedlar who had stolen on them 
unaware. Peering over the clump of ferns at Drusilla's back, 
he had watched, from beginning to end, the display and . 
counting of the coins, listening greedily for a possible ex- 
planation of their presence. 

" Quite a li'l fortune for a courtin' couple, that ! " cackled 
Tom, glancing warily from one to the other. 

"We ben long enough savin' it up, anyhow," remarked 
Drusilla. " Haven' us, Joe ? Though liee put the best part, 
'tes true." 

Thus appealed to and flattered on the susceptible side of 
his vanity, Joe's eyes lost their glimmer of restless anxiety. 
Thrusting his hands in his trousers' pockets and swelling 

' Tlis locality which I have here called Choone bottams, is only a 
short distance from BoUeit (vbose name is said to mean 'the Field of 
Blood '], whore, in 93G,Howel, tbc last king of CorDnall.yBB dectaivel; 
defeated bj Athelstan, tbo Saxon. Two huge monoliths of unhewn 
graaita, a circle of standing stones, and several large tumuli (the latter, 
on m; last visit to them, almost impenetrabl; overgrown with ferns 
and brambles) will be fonnd in the neighbourhood of tbls ancient 
Jiattlefleld. 
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out his waistcoat, he remarked carelessly, glancing at the 
pedlar the while, "Iss, it have took me time, but I don't 
begrudge it A man's willin' to do his best when he's goin' 
to be marr-ried — ef he's a man ! " And with that he fronted 
the pedlar with a swaggering air that was almost grand. 

The pedlar mistrusted the words, somehow : but, all the 
same, he was taken aback. 

"Come,.DruBilIa '" said Joe loftily, "we don't want no 
geekin' boobas > followin' us like adders ! An', wha's more 
— me mtan't have it!" And the little man tried to look aa 
fierce as he could, though his eyes, all the time, belied the 
bravery of his words. 

"Aw, iss, o' cootse. No offence meant, I'm sure. An' I 
hope none's took," remarkeil the pedlar, watching them both. 
"I was passin' by an' heerd somewan countin' out suvrins, 
an' I just geeked ower at'ee, cureyus like, you. No offence," 
he added hesitatingly; taken aback by the boldness of 
Drusilla's unexpected move. What more likely than that the 
carter and Drusilla together had been saving up, secretly, for 
. the marriage they were hungering after ? Though, even then, 
it was certainly a "mint o' money " for a crabber's daughter 
and a mere underpaid carter to be counting out privately here 
among the ferns. But there ! ... he began to scratch his 
head ruminantly : Etill eyeing them with close and vigilant 
regard. " Hope no offence P " he repeated again, warily. 

"Go thy ways, wust 'a ! an' we'll go ours." 

"And the next time you come geekin'," added Drusilla 
viciously, " I }iope somewan'U give'ce somethin' you waan't 
foigit in a hurry, you ugly, troll-footed little toad, you ! " 

" Ay, me dear, a putty li'l fightin'-cock gou be ! Wish thy 
husband (that es to be) joy of 'ee, I'm sure ! Onnly hope 
he'll git it— but I don't think he will ! " 

And with this parting shot, Tom the Hangman turned 
his back on them, and, sinking his head between his shoulders, 
hobbled away among the ferns. 

" We done un fust rate — dedn' us ? " cried Joe glee- 

* Prjlng fooli. 
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fnlly. "Thee'it a smart wan weth thy tongue, no mistake, 
Drusilla!" And then he added, watching her anxiously, 
" We must stick to it now, 'bout it bein' our savin's — mine 
an* yours." 

"Ibs, o* course we will," replied Drusilla, complacently. 
"The money will belong to both ofus whenwe are marr-ried: 
and it wasn't matter a pin if 'tes all of it called thine. I 
don't mind, for my part. It'll all be joint and wan between 
us. When a woman do give her awn self to a man," and 
she looked at him with a glittering eagemess in her eyes, 
"she esn' likely to mind givin' him her pocket into the 
bargain." 

"Tha's right, DrusiHa!" cried Joe, with animation. "Very 
good sense in that, me dear ! " And, for the first time in 
their courtship, he kissed her hot cheeks aiul lips with 
something of the hungry mastery that Drusilla had always 
been eager to evoke. 

Drusilla paid him back his kisses with interest. This was 
a game she could play at till he was tired. 

"We'll be marr-ried as soon as thee like, me dear! caan't 
be too soon for me ! Shall us put-in the banns on Sunday f " 
said Joe, at last on fire. 

" Iss, I'm willin', if thee want to." 

"Then, so it shall be ! " said Joe. " We'll go up an' see 
the passon together to-night, shall usP" 

" Iss, I'm willin'," said Drusilla ; her cheeks full of splendid 
colour and her eyes glowing back at liis. 

"Tha's settled, then ! " cried Joe. And then he added, 
" Dam it all ! why shudn' us go iij) to wance, an' git it ovver 
on the spot ? Willee ? Shall us, you ? " 

" Iss," replied Drusilla, with equal eagerness. 

So up to the parson's they went together, ann-in-arni and 
.11 .glow. 
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CHAPTER XI 



PRBPARING FOR THE WEDDING 

For the next few weeks, Drasilta wns as busy as she could 
well be. So full were her hands, in fact, that Malva and 
Morvenna were drawn also into the net of her activities, 
and had to assist, early and late, in cutting, sewing, choosing, 
planning, and generally preparing for the wedding and the 
new home that was in prospect 

Joe had managed to secure a tiny four-roomed cottage 
standing at the edge of Choone bottoms — about a furlong, 
or so, distant from the dwelling of his married sister, and 
by so much nearer the mill where he worked. As soon 
as she began to get together the furniture, Dnisilla was 
constantly to and fro between the Iwttoms nn<l the cove, 
aa Joe slept in the cottage to look after the things there, 
and she was thus al)le to "place" the furniture piece by 
piece as she purchased it 

Drusilla's bustling activity reacted so uncomfortably on 
the life and arrangements of the cottage — wliat with the 
meals disorganised by her jaunts here and there, the house 
littered in every direction by sewing-work and odds and 
ends, and lumbered up with new bedding, new pieces of 
furniture, new utensils — that Ezekiel kept out of it as much 
as he could. 

He loathed the sight of the things purchased with that 
hated money, and he felt bitterly, gallingly ashamed of 
himself sitting there like a tliief among stolen goods ; with 
Morvenna's pure young eyes on him, full of love, as he 
was aware, but full also of the pity that had only crept 
into them since she had judged him. 

He was deadly sick at licart at the business from begin- 
ning to end, and found the interior of the cottage at present 
as hateful to him as If the dead man (of whom he had 
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again begun to dream) sat there in the chininej-comer 
staring and grinning at him all the time. 

Happily^ the wann^ light evenings made it possible to 
remain out of doors almost up to bed-time^ and Ezekiel 
with his pipe in his mouth — half the time unlighted— ^ 
would pace to and fro^ and to and fro again^ with weaiying 
monotony^ till the other dwellers in the row almost began 
to be scared at him; half thinking he must be haunted^ or 
else must be going mad. 

Even when he was compelled to come indoors^ according 
to Drusilla he was '^as cross as a bear with a sore head/' he 
was '^as sour as a Whig/' "as black as the Turk/* "as teasy 
as a gull : " she seemed to find her store of complaints against 
him almost inexhaustible. 

Certainly^ at present^ he was by no means a pleasant 
companion for a young woman elatedly approaching her 
marriage^ and feeling the blood in her veins a-bubble all 
the time. His moody silence^ his gloom^ the veiled some- 
thing in his countenance^ were all eminently unwelcome in 
the narrow interior where elbow constantly jogged against 
elbow, and eye looked into eye for lack of anywhere else 
to look. Abnormally full of vitality as Drusilla was at 
present, she found the repression of her father's presence 
frankly unendurable, and she was only too glad to get him 
out of the way and pack him off* to bed at the earliest 
moment he would go. 

It cut Morvenna to the heart to watch her father at 
this time : he looked so helpless, in his depression, and so 
hopelessly dejected. But she was powerless to do any- 
thing to lessen his discomfort. She could only long, like 
himself, for the quiet days that were to come, when the 
bustle of the wedding (happily) would be over, and the 
things he hated (she was sure) because of their birth-cost, 
would no longer be flaunted before his eyes every moment 
he was in the house. 

To Drusilla, on the contrary, the weeks were the happiest 
she hitherto had known. She was delighted to be in the 
midst of such a clack of tongues and buzz of activity, and to 
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be the theme of such vivacious gossip — the most exhilarat- 
ing she hod ever tasted. Her pulse danced with ai)imatii>D 
all day long, and her brain was so alive with anticipation^ 
so full of planning and choosing and hustle — that she could 
scarcely sleep at nights, and often when in l>e<l kept Morvenna 
awake for hours. 

The gossip around her, as a whole, was remarkably friendly 
and good-humoured : a little sly at times, and occasionally 
spiced with jealousy — a spice whose flavour Drusilla found 
piquant and enjoyed hugely — and only at intervals a little 
s[Hteful, when she "showed her teeth" with line effect; the 
blood, that fed her feminine passions so bountifully, here 
feeding her courage almost to the height of audacity. 

Nothing spoiled Drusilla's delighted anticipation of her 
marriage. A husband she had long wanted, and a husband 
she was about to have. And she felt certain that any pos- 
sible wound to her vanity — and occasionally the gossips made 
her aware, with blunt directness, that she was not going 
to marry a paragon either of good looks or of generosity — 
would be far more than compensated for by the felicity that 
awaited her. 

Of the three ceremonies in which the community lays its 
hand on the individual — his chmletmg, at the beginning of 
his life ; bis warriage, at his maturity ; and, at the end, that 
abandonment and casting out called liis burial — there is only 
one in whieh he is known to take a keen personal interest : 
an interest always alert to the point of curiosity ; occasionally, 
even acute to the pitch and gravity of passion, At his 
ckrutmmg he is a mere symbol, a bundle of potencies ^little 
more ; and though he be nominally the very heart and centre 
of the ceremony, he is lying still at the door of conscious- 
ness — neither asleep, nor fully awake. At his burial, he has 
nothing to rejoice at ; and if he mourn for it, who is there 
heeds f But at his marriage the man is active, he is fully 
idive and con voice his wishes : he is here taking boldly that 
for which he has hungered, and of whose bestowal he is 
presumed to be reasonably glad. And lAit ceremony, for 
good or for evil, he will remember to the end of his days. 
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Naturally indifferent as to her christening, of which she 
had no memory ; and scared even to think (rf* the tragedy 
of her burial ; Drusilla was determiaed to make her marriage 
worthy of the hopes that clustered around it. The longstone * 
that she would set up for remembrance on Ihis occasion, 
should be one worthy of the ceremony, and a landmark for 
all her life. 

To this end, Drusilla spared no i>ersona] effort, and, as 
far as her means went, no possible expense. She rose early ; 
she went to bed late ; she was constantly running here and 
there, making purchases, completing arrangements, smooth- 
ing the path for her future generally; iu fact, her activi- 
ties were at their maximum anil she was unweariedly full 
of life. 

Morvenna, of course, was to be her bride's-maid, and 
£zekiel was to give her away ; her mother would be there, 
and BO would Mrs. Roscorla, and probably also Joe's married 
sister — in fact, half Polurrian would be present at the 
ceremony. It would be her hour of triumph and utmost 
splendour: and slie meant to enjoy it to the full. And in 
the excitement of preparing for this great day of days, 
Drusilla swept everything and every one remorselessly along 
with her ; as oblivious of their wbhes, or the possible incon- 
venience to them, as if they were merely tools that she might 
take up, or cast down, without a thought. 

As a consequence, the schoolmaster (during these fussy, 
bustling weeks) saw little of Morvenna except during school- 
hours ; and found the sudden change by no means a pleasant 

He endeavoured, once or twice, to get her to take a 
walk with him, but on each occasion Drusilla had previously 
trapped her by a promise, and Morvenna, most reluctantly, 
was obliged to refuse him ; her eyas tremblingly full of 
regret, and her voice troubled quite as noticeably. 

" Indeed I can't help it, Mr. Richards ! " she protested 
tremulously. " I promised Drusilla : and I don't like to ask 

' In Cornwall, the iminscribed monoliths found on the moors are 
^•oetall; called b; the peaunts ■' longstotiei." 
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b«r to let me ofT. They're all eo busy at liome, just at 
present ! " she added pleadingly. 

"Well, it's turning my hair grey ! missing my walk witli 
you, like this. And I used to look forward to it so much ! " 
remarked the schoolmaster, with pluintive playfulness. 

"So did I!" answered Morvenna, her voice sinking 
sympathetically. 

"Then why not come out thb evening? It will do you 
a world of good t You look as though you want a long walk 
badly." Which she did. 

" Oh, I can't I, I really can't ! " 

" You're a naughty little girl ! I almost think I ought 
to be cross with you." But on looking into Morvenna's eyes, 
which he had evaded for a second or two, he perceived that 
they were genuinely distressed and full of troubled dis- 
appointment ; and he dropped his playful insistence with an 
abruptness that half startled her. " No, no, Morvenna ! I 
didA't mean it, 1 assure you \ I couldn't l>e cross with you, 
if I tried. Forgive me, there's a good girl ! " 

" Yes . . . but, then . . . you said it as if you meant it 
really I" protested Morvenna: a suspicious trembling in her 
voice, though her lips tried to smile. And, as she lifled her 
eyes to his, he was aware of a grieved trouble in them that 
lie was frankly sorry to have evoked. 

"I'm too selfieh : that's what's the matter with me," said 
the schoolmaster. 

"Oh no! indeed, you're nut, Mr. Itichardsl" 

" Yes, I am ! " insisted the schoolmaster. " I ought to be 
caned like a troublesome boy." 

The suggestion was so comical to her imagination, that 
Morvenna smiled irresistibly. 

"That's right! I'm glad to see you hmgliiiig again, 
Morvenna. You have been so good to nic that 1 owe you 
thanks instead of teasing you as 1 have done. And tease you 
again I won't ! It was too bad of me : that's a fact. When 
is this terrible wedding to be ? Next Tuesday, isn't it ? " 

"Yes," replied Morvenna. 

" Nearly six days more, then, before you will be Iree ! 
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Well, I must wait as patiently bs I can, I suppose. But, 
afterwards, you'll be kinder to your old friend, won't you ? 
You won't neglect me as you have done ?" 

" No," answered Morvenna. 

" Good afternoon to'ee, sir ! " It was Tom the Hangman 
limping post them. 

"Good afternoon," said the schoolmaster, returning the 
greeting indifferently. And he added to Morvenna, when 
the pedlar was well out of earshot, " Who is that man ? 1 
don't like his look, somehow," 

While Morvenna was explaining who he was, Tom the 
Hangman was limping down to the sea-front, where he 
presently espied Ezekiel tarring his punt on the ridge of 
shingle. 

" Good afternoon, MesterTrevaskis!" cried Tom. "Thee'rt 
a lucky man — all'ys in luck's way, simminly." 

"Afternoon, Tom," replied Ezekiel, but without any par- 
ticular heartiness. 

"Ay, thee'rt a lucky man, as I was sayin*," repeated 
Tom. 

" Lucky ? How so ? " quoth Ezekiel gloomily. 

" Well, what else do'ee call it, as the world do wag now- 
a-days ? Wan daughter goin' to be marr-ried right off; an' 
the awther makin' up to schoolmaster like a good wan." 

Ezekiel looked up quickly, with a glance whose sudden 
wrath the pedlar visibly quailed at. 

" Wipe thy dirty paws on thy awn coat, man ! Ef thee 
lay them on mine, I'll tar an' feather'ee from top to toe ! " 

" No offence ! no offence .' 'tes onnly my way," remarked 
the pedlar, edging aside from Ezekiel. " I'm a plain, blunt 
man : an' plain an' blunt es me way o' spaikin'." 

" Well, keep thy ' plain bluntness ' for awtlier folk's affairs. 
Ef thee begin to meddle weth mine, I'll ram this tar-brush 
down thy throt ! " 

And Ezekiel gave the tar-brush a sudden dexterous twirl 
that sent its contents spattering in every direction ; some 
falling so perilously close to Tom that the latter hobbled 
farther off as fast as his legs could cany turn. 
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But Tom perststed — now from a safe tlistance, however — 
"I was only goto' to congrutulate "ee, Mester Trevaekis, 
on such a steady, savin' son-in-]aw as Joe. Thirty-eight 
pounds be an' Dntsilla have saved between them, so they 
towld me." 

fizekiel's eyes sought Tom's with the alarmed swiftness 
of fear : the man's whole face changing its hue and ex- 
pression. But as Ezekiel had lifted the tar-brusJi in raistog 
his beadj Tom's eyes had leaped nervously to the brush to 
watch its movements, and in this moment of shifting interest 
the significance of the glance escaped him. 

When Tom's eyes tried to meet and grapple with Ezekiel's, 
they were aware of a peculiar expression melting out of the 
crabber's face, but could get no closer than this to the breath 
of fear that had passed over it 

Eeekiel had controlled himself by an effort that had 
blanched his lips under his moustache and had made his 
fingers tighten on the tar-brush with the clutch of one 
drowning: but, with the exception of these suppressed 
manifestations, he gave no other sign of the sudden terror 
that had stabbed him. And neither the hue of Ezekiel's 
lips, nor the clutch of his fingers, came under the pedlar's 
observation, prying though the Utter was. 

Ezekiel dropped hb head and resumed his tarring with- 
out taktog any verbal notice of Tom's remark ; though the 
latter had startled and alarmed him for a half-a-dozen 
different reasons. Drusilla's lie, the strange idea that she 
should tell it to the pedlar, the thought that Tom was sus- 
piciously "smeUing round" the subject, Joe's share in the 
lie and his reasons for sharing in it, the wonder as to how 
much Drusilla might have told her sweetheart and how far 
the news of the money might have travelled in consequence ; 
all these were questions that agitated Ezekiel to the roots 
of his nature ; unsettling him to the pitch of a disquiet that 
was almost torturing. 

But he remained silent : and went on with his tarring as 
before. 

The pedlar, however, was craftily persistent; following 
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like a sleuth-houiid, certain ideas of his own. " Done we 
for a mere carter, ha'n't 'a, you ? For, o" coorse, the mai 
herself cudn' ha' saved up much ? Efhe'd ben a crabbe 
now, I cud lia' onderstood it." He waited for a second c 
two : but Ezekiel went ou with his tarring without remarf 
" Crabbers, now, arn't like men on a day-wnge ; tliey ca 
make money in more ways tiian wan, can crabbers." 

" What do thee knaw about crabbers ? " quoth Ezekie 
without, however, turning his head. 

" I can see a bra' bit from cleifs, "pon times." 

He paused again. 

But Ezekiel remained silent. 

"Crabbers do come across queer fish at times, by a 
accounts. Fishes with bilts on theui, h'leeve : an' suci 



Ezekiel's heart stood still. 
and he felt as if his limbs 

But the man's dogged will \ 



His extremities went cold 

'ould give way under hin 

stronger than his nerve 



Pressing the tar-brush against the punt, he leaned heavil 
on its handle, and, in this way, partially disguised an 
tided over the physical shock that had shaken the strengt 
out of him. The mental smart had gone deeper — it wi 
like that of a sworcl-thrust. But, as to this, he knew we 
that he could trust himself \o hold liis jieace, Sui 
denly, however, the supreme need of self-preser vatic 
floode<l the channels of his nature like a nishing angi 
tide, sweeping all other thoughts before it like sea-wracl 
With A quick lifting of the head, Exekiel flung out th 
question : " Heerd of any such strange fish lately, have'ee 
Efso..." 

" How about the bodies from the Gannet ?" 
" Iss, how about them .' " Ezekiel's voice deepened menai 
ingly. "Do'ce mayiie to accuse we men in this cove . . 
and he advanced towards the pedlar with the tar-brush liftc 
threateningly. 

" I see'd a man . . . see'd un weth me very awn eyes . . .' 
" See'd un whal ? What are'ec drivin' at, man ? " 
I was up 'pon cleffs an' I see'd un robhin' a dead body." 
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" Where ? " 

" Out theer ! Out in the bay, o' cooise ! " 

"Who was the man? Tell me his name!" demanded 
EzekieL " Ef be do live in this cove, as sure as I'm alife," 
the crabber asseverated with strange solemnity, " I'll see that 
he do go in to Penzaance clink i to-night : ayven ef all in 
the cove got to bind un hand an' foot to car' un there ! " 
(In his heart, he said to himself with bitter determination — 
the deadly, almost brutal, desperation of despair — " Ef he do 
say 'tes me, I'll go an' give meself up to wance. I caan't 
live wetb this hangin' ovver me head.") " His name, man ! " 
be demanded, with grim insistence. 

" Who said he lived in thb cove ? " snarled the pedlar. 

" His name, man I His name ! " Ezekiel thundered at 
him fiercely. 

"Well, find it out for theeself — ef thee want to knaw it," 

Esekiel contemptuously turned his back on liim. 

"I tell'ee, I see'd un!" insisted the pedlar. 

Eeekiel resumed the interrupted tarring of the punt, 
without taking any further notice of the remark. 

" I see'd un, weth me very awn eyes, out theer ! " 

"If thee don't git out o' this putty sharp, we'll tar 
an' feather'ee an' ride'ee up to Choone on a couple o' 
oars!" growled Ezekiel, with the savage note again in his 
voice. "Best take theeself olf while thee got the cbaance, 
man!" 

For a minute or two, the pedlar eyed Ezekiel's back in 
silence; then, setting bis lips into a look of ugly determi- 
nation, he turned and hobbled off, his lame foot crunching 
the shingle heavily. 

" Black as this boat me heart must be, s'pose," thought 
Ezekiel grimly, as he heard the shingle grating •4)arshly 
and slipping under the awkward tread. " But still, there 
M anawther man like me — I am't alone like Judas, poor 
lost sau] ! " And Ezekiel's heart swelled with an unspeak- 
able feeling of relief: a strange sense of sombre exulta- 

' Ijock-ap, or prison. 
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tion at the comradeship. ^'I shud like to knaw un^ poor 
fella! a3rven ef he was to hate me." And as he mused 
wistfully on the future ahead of him — a future drearily full 
of gloom and perplexity — Elzekiel kept muttering over and 
over to himself, ^'Onnly wish I cud knaw un — that awther 
man ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

SPRING 

EzEKiEL felt too nervously unstrung that evening to raise 
with Drusilla the question as to what she had told the 
pedlar, and why she had said anything to him on the 
subject. He asked his wife, instead, to find out just what 
had happened, and also how much, or how little, Drusilla 
might have said to Joe. 

When Malva, the next morning, before Drusilla was 
downstairs, gave him an account of the scene in Choone 
bottoms, and told him why Drusilla (on the spur of the 
moment) had decided to tell the lie, Ezekiel remarked, 
¥rith hopeless despondency, " There ! it have beginned to 
ruin her life, too ! 'Tes wuss than poison, mawther, that 
money." 

"I'm afeerd 'tes, faather," Malva said, helplessly. "I 
wedn' say nawthin' to her about it, ef I was thee," she 
added anxiously. "Talkin* waan't undo wha's done. An' 
I don't want no upset so close to the weddin'." 

"All right, mawther: lev* it be as it es. I ought to ha' 
counted the cost 'fore I done it. Ef I onnly knawed then 
so much as I knaw now ! " 

*' Ah, efcssL crooked letter, faather ! " ^ 

" Iss, an' mine es a crooked life." 

"Don't, faather! I caan't beer to hear'ee talk like 
this.' 



. ff 



' A local pun, based on the identity in sound, in Cornish peasant 
speeoh, between the pronunciation of "if" and F. 
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" 'Tea feelin' like it, / caan't beer," muttered Elzekiel. 

"Thee'rt gittin' whishter every day in thy ways," sighed 
Malva. 

"There! I waan't say no more. Lev" it go." And 
Esekiel went out on the beach for a look round before 
breakfast 

After the talk with her mother, Drusilla was hulf ashamed, 
half afraid, to face her father. 

Malva, as well as Morvenna, had reproached her vigor- 
ously for the new trouble she might bring on Ezekiel, 
and on all of them, and her own conscience by no means 
held her blameless. 

But Ezekiel, when they met, made no reference to the 
matter: though his eyes, Drusilla fancied, studied her 
with a kind of furtive watchfulness, as if she showed indi- 
cations of some new strange depravity ; or, in some way, 
had temporarily lost her footing in the household — had 
fallen from the intimate inner cirele into the outer circle 
of strangers whose presence was a restraint 

As far as speech went, Ezekiel was silent to the point of 
moodiness: and no one seemed able to recover her spirits 
while he was in the house. 

-Drusilla, also, was very quiet and subdued: in fact, for 
her, she was surprisingly silent For once, she let Mor- 
venna do the chief part of the talking : nor did she 
recover, even partially, from the embarrassment of the 
revelation, until Ezekiel was out of the house and off to 
his crab- pots. 

During the remainder of the day, even when she was 
alone with her mother, Drusilla was equally bitted by re- 
straint. At no time did she "let herself go" as was her 
wont; and her gestures, and even her tones, were un- 
wonted ly subdued. 

Morvenna was troubled by the revelation quite as much 
as the others. It seemed to place the whole household 
in a position of new insecurity. Propped up shakily on 
one side by a lie supported by Joe's vanity, and on the 
other side being steadily undermined the while by the 
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ceaseless^ crafty burrowing of the pedlar^ the fortunes 
and happiness of the family were as insecure as they 
could well be. And Morvenna was not only agitated; she 
was seriously alarmed. She did not share her father's 
feeling about ''the other man" — that faceless figure the 
pedlar had conjured up before Ezekiel — nor could she 
comprehend why he clung so to the idea. The unspeak- 
able relief the acceptance of the idea meant to Ea^kiel 
(by lessening the sense of isolation that hitherto had 
appalled him) was something that Morvenna's mind had no 
conception of. She grieved for her father's gloomy per- 
plexity ; she was dimly frightened for herself and the 
shadows ahead of her ; and she wondered^ with just a little 
sense of ache, what the schoolmaster would say if, and 
when, the gossip reached him. Altogether, under the shock 
and confusion of these thoughts, she was as depressed as 
Drusilla, and perhaps even more wretched. 

So wretched did she feci, that her harassed appearance 
in school that day greatly worried and perplexed the school- 
master. 

" You are overtaxing yourself, Morvenna, I'm sure you 
are. It troubles me to see you looking so thoroughly 
out of sorts," he remarked in a voice of affectionate 
anxiety. " Why not take a run up to Choone bottoms and 
back? ril let you leave early, if you would prefer to go 
alone." 

" It isn't that, Mr. Richards : it isn't that I wouldn't go 
with yott," 

" Well, come with me for half-an-hour s walk after school. 
Will you, Morvenna } Do, now ! Just to please me ! " 

" I will, after the wedding : I can't before, Mr. Richanls," 
she replied, sinking her voice, her eyes evading his. " That 
is," she added, colouring (and not now from mere senti- 
ment), ''I will, after the wedding — if you want me to, 
then." 

'* Of course, I shall want you to ! I am waiting anxiously 
for you to be free. Indeed, I'm afraid I am looking forward 
to the treat almost too eagerly." 
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Moi^enna made no reply : wondering whether he would 
say the ume if he knew all that was in her mind : her 
heart the while, under the ache of these thoughts, paining 
her to an extent that made her look strangely wan and 
pinched. 

The schoolmaster marvelled at her silence and at the 
trouble in her face, but he forebore to press the matter any 
further at present- 
When they were leaving the school, however, he took 
his place at her side, without any remark, and walked 
down the valley with her, chatting to her pleasantly. He 
tried his hardest to bring bock to her face a glint of its 
old happiness, and succeeded so far, through his persistent 
good - humour, that presently she began to laugh with 
something like heartiness. Finally, the charming girlish 
Bunniness crept back into her features ; her cheeks began 
to bloom rosily and her lips curved to their old provo- 
cativeness. After all, she was young, and . . . love was 
irresistible 1 Under its glance how could she be otherwise 
than happy i 

Ezekiel was out on the sea-front as usual — engaged now 
in repairing some broken crab-pots — and the schoolmaster 
remarked, as they saw him in the distance, " What a world 
of things your father must know about the sea J I should 
like to have a good long chat with him about crabbing 
and fishing : it would be better than sitting indoors on 
such a beautiful afternoon. Don't you think it would, 
now, Morvenna ? " he asked. 

"Yes, I daresay it would," replied Morvenna eagerly: 
and he could see her eyes brighten and gladden at the 
prospect He did not know that it was the thought of 
her father having some one to talk to, that first of all, and 
pre-eminently, was bo pleasing to Morvenna r though that 
it chanced to be the particular "some one" so interesting 
to herself, was something the girl by no means lost sight 
o£ Glancing through the door, or peeping out through 
the window, she would be able to see the schoolmaster 
for so much longer I Perhaps he would see her, too — 
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be might even come to the door with her father! In 
anj case (delightful prospect !) they would he near each 
other, and she would he at the edge of fairyland even if 
indoors. 

Her face grew tremulously full of tenderness, and her 
pulse fairly danced at the delicious anticipation .' 

Seeing how much the idea seemed to please her, the 
schoolmaster walked down towards Ezekiel with Morvenna : 
and when the girl, hlushing prettily at her part in the 
meeting, had set them chatting together with something 
' like ease, she left them and went indoors to her mother. 

Drusilla already was impatiently expecting her, sundry 
pieces of sewing for the wedding; outfit waiting to claim her 
attention as soon as she took off her hat : but to Morvenna 
this, now, was a pleasure and not a task. 

What a delightful evening that was, to he sure ! 

Nothing was a trouble or a weariness to Morvenna, her 
needle flew through her work, and she was as cheerful as a 
cricket. 

Peeping often through the window, she assured herself 
that her father and the schoolmaster were getting on 
excellently well together. The schoolmaster had seated 
himself close to the crah-pots, and the two men were 
smoking and chatting just like two old cronies. 

Morvenna was delighted. She was deeply pleased for 
the sake of her father : she was gratified that the school- 
nmster had found such favour in his eyes : and she was 
proud also that her father, rough and uneducated though 
he was, could hold a man tike the schoolmaster so en- 
thralled. 

In every possihie way, it was a most delicious evening ! 

Morvenna's heart leaped and fluttered, her cheeks filled 
with colour, and her whole frame throhbed with a strange 
exultancy and unrest. 

The supreme enchantment of love was on her : and every- 
thing that ministered to it was as honey to her thoughts. 

At last— hut all too soon ! — the schoolmaster rose from 
his seat heside the crab-pots. Morvenna saw him give a 
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lingering glance at the cottage — bow she wished tliat their 
eyes might have met, if only for a moment ! — and then . . . 
for her, at least . . . the beautiful evening was over, and 
the grey of the gloaming seemed to set in all in an 
instant 

" I like that young man ! it have done me good to talk 
to un," Esekicl remarked to Morvenna, as he entered the 
cottage. 

Morvenna's heart fell a-dancing, and her eyes shone with 
happiness. 

" I'm to glad of it, father ! " she cried, smiling delightedly. 



CHAfTER XIII 

YESTERDAY AND TO-MOKROW 

On the Sunday before the wedding, Drusilla suggested to 
Joe that he should get Mr. Pengelly to lend them his trap 
for the occasion. They could then drive from her father's 
cottage to the church at Choone, and back to their new 
home at the edge of Choone bottoms, in something like the 
stfle befitting the occasion. 

" P'raps he would like to drop in to the wedding-supper ; 
you can give him the invitation, if you think he would accept 
it," added Drusilla, remembering many things that Joe was 
entirely ignorant of. 

Ten years previously, when Drusilla was a girl of sixteen 
and the miller was a young man of nine-and -twenty, Robert 
Pengelly had been her "shiner" for a few summer months, 
and she had hoped, and tried to believe, that he really " had 
a mind to her," But just at this time his father had died 
and left Robert the mill, and the " courting " (if such it were) 
had flickered out and come to nothing. In the last half- 
a-dozen years, Drusilla had not exchanged half-a-dozen 
words with htm. She had so long ago given up all idea 
of him as a possible sweetheart that when his man, Joe 
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Rosevear, began to eye faer and nuke up to her, she gtadly 
jumped at the chance of securing Joe ns a husband ; care- 
lessly indifferent to the fact that, in the freshness of her girl- 
hood, his master bad tasted her lips and had almost taught 
her to love him. Now that she was about to be married, 
it had struck her suddenly that she would like her old 
sweetheart (for such was the part she now gave him in the 
masque of her memories) to see her in her triumph as the 
wife of another man. She half hoped that, as a bachelor, 
he would regret his lost opportunity, and would be tantalised 
by the thought that she might have been hu wife, if he 
had been less careless when he had the chance of her. It 
was thoughts of this kind that Drusilla's nature dwelt on by 
preference and her vanity took an almost insatiable delight 
in. And, so close though she was to marriage, she indulged 
in them whenever she had the chance : Robert Pengelly, 
or any other man she had flirted with, forming — in this 
shadowy revel of lost hopes and opportunities — a convenient 
lay-flgure for her thoughts to donee gaily with. 

On the Monday, Joe accordingly took the opportunity to 
ask Mr. Pengelly for the loan of the gig. And the miller — 
like Drusilla, remembering the past with a twitch of plea- 
sure — granted it with a breezy heartiness at which Joe was 
greatly gratified. 

So flattered was he, in fact, that he bashfully proffered the 
invitation : " P'raps thee'd drop in a minute or two to the 
weddin*-9 upper, Mester Pengelly ? We shud be bra' au' 
plaiscd to see'ee, sir, an' shud take it as a favour." 

" Right, Joe ! I'll drop in for a few minutes, ef I can. 
But, mind ! ef I do, I shall expect a kiss from the bride 
for the loan of the gig," he added laughingly. 

Joe grinned approvingly. " Trust the we mm in — she 
wsan't refuse 'ee, I'll be bound, sir," said he. 

And with this the matter dropped and the talk turned 
again to business. 

Joe duly reported his success to Drusilla, and laughingly 
told her what she would have to pay the miller for the 
of the gig. 
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DnuilU made no remark, though her cheeks burned 
hotly at the suggestion. It vouhl not be the first kiss, 
by a long way, that Robert Pengelly had had from her. 
But the " first kiss " was always the sweetest, as well as the 
newest, and he had obtained that from her years ago — as 
she remembered vividly, even now. 

The wedding went off without a hitch. It was a brilliant 
June day, delightfully warm and sunny, and the little church 
at Choone looked almost bright on the occasion, owing to 
the sunshine streaming in through the tall, barred windows, 
and the gaily-coloured dresses of the girls and women who 
were present. 

The pedlar sat on the steps of the ancient cross in 
Choone village and fiddled loudly to the bridal party as 
they mounted tlie gig and drove off: and .loe (who had 
no more ear for music than a cow) was mightily pleased 
at the unexpected compliment 

" Why, the man es playin' a funeral hymn, surely ! " 
remarked one of the villagers, suddenly recognising a familiar 
movement in the tune. 

" No ! 'tes impossible ! The man wedn' be so wicked ! " 

" I tell'ee, he es ! There ! you listen to it now ! " And 
the speaker began to repeat, beating the time the while : — 

" Infinite Joy, or endkn aoe, 
Depends on every breath ; 
And yet Agio unconcerned tne go 
Upon the brink qf death!" 

" So 'tea 1 the velluu ! the wicked li'l blaggard \ " 

" Here ! thee stop that to wance ! or we'll break thy (iddle 
across the head o' thee ! " 

"Do'ee hear, you !" 

"Stop that, you darned I'il varmunt! else it'll be the wuss 
for'ee ! " and one of them seized Iiim roughly by the shoulder. 

" Eh ? Don't like the tune, don't'ee, friends ? " -quoth the 
pedlar leeringly, as he lowered the fiddle from his chin anil 
rose slowly to his feet. "Well, tastes deffer. The man 
hisaelf dedn' mhid it." 
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" Thee'rt a law, dirty scamp ! best be off out o' this ! Ef 
I had my way weth'ee, I'd duck'ee in the hoss-pond." 

" No offence ! no offence ! 'Tes onnly my way ! " cackled 
the pedlar, with another leer. And off he hobbled as quickly 
as he could. 

Before the day was over, Joe and Drusilla were informed, 
by several officious friends, of the " unlucky " tune the pedlar 
had played them out of church with : and neither of them 
felt particularly comfortable at the knowledge. 

" He do awe us a grudge," said Joe to Drusilla : " he'll pay 
it wan day for sartin ; thee see ! " 

" Ay," said Ezekiel, who had overheard the gossip, " he's 
like Owld Nick, he do never forgit a debt" And, with that, 
Ezekiel lapsed into the old gloomy moodiness, which, during 
the day so far, he had kept reasonably out of sight. 

" Still, we're marr-ried : he caan't undo that ! " said Drusilla. 
'^ The passon have made us man an' wife — lev' un fiddle so 
much as he like ! " 

^^ It was a cruel thing to do ! " said Morvenna, troubled in 
mind. 

" We ha'n't heerd the last of he, yet," Malva added. 

And the female gossips remarked in whis{>ers — their minds 
looking ahead, as usual, to possible child-birth and its 
troubles — that it might have a wicked meaning one day, at 
any rate. And, with this, they glanced significantly at one 
another and shook their heads. 

Still, in spite of this untoward incident and the comments 
it gave rise to, the wedding-supper passed off very success- 
fully. In all, there were quite a dozen guests present, in- 
cluding Joe's sister and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Roscorla, 
two or three unmarried friends of Drusilla, and, last but not 
least, Mr. Pengelly. 

One of Drusilla's female friends, a guest on the occasion, 
well remembered when Drusilla and Robert Pengelly were 
supposed to be " shiners," or, at any rate, were remarkably 
'* sweet " on each other. And of this she now slyly reminded 
Drusilla. " Seems like old days — don't it '^ — seein' thee and 
Robert Pengelly together. Thee ought to ha' stuck to un. 
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DnuilU, an' left * he be the num ! " she whispered insinuat- 
ingl; into Dnisilla's ear. 

" I'm contented as things are, thank you, Janey ! " said 
Dnidlla shortly. 

"Well, it wed be Robert Pengelly for mi/ money ! " And 
Janey began to ogle the miller determinedly. 

A tall, burly, black-bearded man, with heavy flesh-folds 
under the eyes, and with the slight, but unmistakable, 
beginnings of a paunch, Robert Pengelly, as he moved to 
and fro among the guests, looked less the type of an un- 
attached bachelor than of a reasonably satisHed domestic 
man; a husband with a healthy appetite and an equally 
healthy digestion, and one whose ambitions and passions, 
if not absolutely dead and buried, were, at any rate, 
rarely troublesome and could easily be appeased. That 
he was still unmarried was a misfortune, thought most 
of the girk of the parish. But, evidently, Mr. Pengelly 
thought otherwise. Or else, he had failed hitherto to 
find his affini^, and took the matter as philosophically as 
befitted a man of forty, who chanced to be a man of property, 
to boot 

The "fun" at the wedding-supper was hearty, if a little 
boisterous. Indeed, it was rather too noisy for Ezekiel, 
who looked as much out of place as a cormorant in a 
canary-cage. Morvenna, also, soon tired of the particular 
fonn the "fun" took. Accordingly, she and her father 
left the cottage somewhat early and walked home together 
through the quiet summer night, with a sense of exquisite 
relief at being out of the noise at last. 

Malva, however, at Orusilla's especial request, agreed to 
stay till the end, in order to assist, it being arranged that 
she should come home with Mr. and Mrs. Roscorla, who 
had determined "to see the fun to the finish," as they 
ex[wessed it. 

It was nearly midnight before the party finally broke 
up. Among the last to go was the black-bearded miller, 

> Local for "let." 
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who during the evening bad been watching his old sweet- 
heart with close attention : a compliment that Drusilla 
certainly had not repaid him in kind, though it is possible 
that (secretly) she had paid it in her thoughts. 

As he was leaving, he remarked to Drusilla, " Well, 
what about the gig-hire? Joe promised me I should have 
a kiss from'ee for it" 

"Welt, le' Joe give it to'ee hisself," replied Dmsilla; 
glancing at him with a sudden flashing of the eyes. 

"Thee wedn' ha' said that Koue," remarked the miller 
stgnllieantly, lowering his voice for her private ear. 

" I was younger then — an' so wert thee." 

"An' tha'a true, too." And, with that, be remarked 
loudly, as be stood at the door, "Well, good night to'ee 
all ! Good luck to'ee, Joe ! An' the same to thee, Mrs. 
Rosevear." 

" Thaank'ee, sir ! " said Joe heartily. 

But Drusilla remained silent. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE DAZZLE OP LOVE 

" This evening is to be our evening, then, Morvenna ? " said 
the schoolmaster, bis voice as full of happiness as his face. 

" Yes," said Morvenna, dropping her eyes beneath his 
glance. 

" Well, I am glad it is come at last ! I hope you are us 
glad as I am, Morvennn." 

" Yes, I think I am," answered Morvenna softly. 

All that day the wine of anticipation was in their veins, 
exhilarating them to an extent that neither could disguise. 
Their eyes were bright and restless and flashed joyously 
at each other, their lips curved to smiles frequently, and 
their hearts were as buoyant as their thoughts. 
~ .Even in the midst of the noise and bustle of the school, 
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and the almost incesunt demands on their attention, their 
thoughts drifted again and again to the exquisite dream- 
land of love; and all the green paths young feet find for 
themselves through it, seemed to open out before them 
with fascinating vividness. 

The buskjr cawing of crows drifted in through the open 
door, and occasionally, from the clump of trees near the 
sehoolhouK, the call of the cuckoo floated in faintly. The 
hot June sunshine beat daulingly on the window-panes, 
and the bees hummed in and out with the impudent 
freedom of flies. The children were rosily warm, but not 
unhappy ; and the schoolmaster and Morvenna — they were 
warm and happy both ! 

The schoolmaster had always had in him a touch of the 
dumb poet — a passion for beauty and beautiful things, a 
great hungering after nature, and a modesty in the face 
of life and its infinite mysteries which had tended to 
keep him solitaiy, vet curiously quick with thought. And 
the Aill strength of these moods he had recently been 
concentiating on Morvenna : with the result that at last 
he was In love with his little assistant with all the deep and 
steadfast passion that his nature was capable of 

To bim, Morvenna, in her sweet, girlish modesty, so fresh 
and naif and sunny as she was, seemed to embofly the very 
ideal of maidenhood. And his love for her — now that it 
was aware of itself as love — permeated his nature in its 
every nook and cranny, vibrated in every fibre of him, and 
was as active as his blood itself. 

Likings he might have many — no man has ever yet 
escaped them — but never in all his life would he have 
another love like this ! 

And Morvenna — girl though she was, or because she was 
so glrilsh — her heart had gone out of her keeping before 
she was even aware of it The yearning hunger, the 
trembling modesty, the enchantment of this love, all the 
sweetness and the bewildering dazzle of it had surprised 
her at her freshest moment : and the girl was at its mercy 
and was joyously glad that it was so. 
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In the cKdences of her voice, in her glowing face, in her 
lips BO prompt to second her heart, but most of all in the 
strange wonder and happiness in her eyes, the new hope 
and the new gladness were irresistibly manifest. And so 
deeply was she aware of it, so exquisitely conscious of it in 
every Gbre, that she was half ashamed this afternoon to let 
the schoolmaster see her face. 

When the school was at last dismissed and they were 
out in the lane together, the schoolmaster and Morvenna 
wandered off like people in a dream. 

Through sequestered lanes fiill of the scent of green 
things growing and of the exquisite perfumes of briar- 
roses and trailing sprays of honeysuckle, under the pleasant 
shade of tall green trees with their long leaves fluttering 
and whispering drowsily, past cattle grazing lazily, past 
the groups of mowers in the hay-meadows, past happy- 
Caced children picking flowers tn the hedges, on and on 
the schoolmaster and Morvenna wandered tirelessly; talk- 
ing they scarcely knew of what, but to happy all the 

Presently they found themselves, almost without knowing 
how they got there, among the ferny tangle in the grove at 
the head of the valley. 

It was a still, green, out-of-the world spot: big, rough- 
barked trunks in every direction and overhead the widely 
spread, interlacing branches ; with occasional breaks where 
the June sky looked through briefly, making the heart ache 
at its far-off beauty. Thousands of foxgloves were in 
flower in the breezier openings among the trees, forming 
in places a dense, rich mass of colour that glowed through 
the soft green twilight voluptuously ; and patches of vividly 
blossoming gorse and daintier broom flashed on the eye 
from the knolls or out of the hollows, till a sense of some- 
thing like glamour stole over the senses, and made fairy- 
land, dreamland, the paradise of love itself, seem only a 
single step on the other side of the actual. 

Through the soft green gloom the schoolmaster and 
Morvenna wandered dreamily — now over patches of smooth 
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springy sward, now ankle-deep in hj'ftcintlis and masses of 
dog-violets, and now through the dry dead leaves of the 
previous autumn — wandered on in a silence that was almost 
perilous, so plainly could they hear their hearts and feel 
the lilt of their thoughts. 

All around them the cuckoos were calling to each other, 
the wood-doves crooned their somnolent "coo-croo-oo!" the 
leaves at intervals rustled clappingly, the hum of the bees 
was in their eara. 

Presently the schoolmaster, with a sudden tremble in his 
voice, asked Morvenna to sit down for a few minutes to 
rest herself. 

Morvenna seated herself in silence, strangely timid, yet 
strangely happy. 

A hme of glimmering sunshine ended a little distance 
from her, and, looking upward in that direction, she could 
tee an exquisite space of sky, with the fringed sprays of 
the trees pencilled greenly at the edge of it. At ber 
back sounded the drowsy coo-croo-oo/ her breasts heaved 
beneath her bodice, her heart panting softly ; the light fell 
on her face almost with a loving tenderness, so tempered 
was it ; and (best of all and sweetest) the schoolmaster was 
at her side ! 

" Morvenna ! " said the schoolmaster abruptly, putting hb 
band over hers, which was lying on her lap within easy 
distance of him. 

" Yes," said Morvenna softly, but without turning her 
eyes towards him. 

"Morvenna!" he repeated again: and his voice startled 
her by its intensity and its unfamiliar note. " Morvenna ! . . . 
if I said I loved you . . ." 

" Say it ! " whispered Morvenna tremulously. 

"My precious one, how I love you I" he cried, bending 
over her tenderly. 

And with that he put his arm around her and drew her to 
him hungrily : and she nestled her head upon his shoulder, 
her cheek resting against his. 

" I know it, dear," she whispered : the caressing word 
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(new and deliciously strange though it was) coming to her 
as naturally as its mating-notc to a bird. 

" My darling ! how I love jou ! " 

" 1 know it ! I know it, dear ! " she cried to him joyously. 

"And you love me, Morvenna? Really and truly love 
me ? " he asked anxiously. 

" What else, dear, have I been doing all these weeks .' " 
she replied gently. 

Paul drew her still closer to him — their faces turaed to 
each other frankly — and tlieir lips met at last in a long, 
clinging kiss. 

The kiss was again and again repeated in all its passionate 
ardour, and then they leaned their cheeks together, britn- 
ming with love and so happy ! 

So happy! so happy! It was the air of Paradise they 
breathed ! 

Many hours and many forms of joy life might have in 
store for them — would they ever have another so sweet and 
exquisite as thb ? 



CHAITEU XV 

THE WIND IN THE TREES 

"Don't b'lceve in fortune-tell in', s'pose ; or in charmin' 
ayther — do'ee, sir ? " 

The schoolmaster looked up from his book in surprise. 
Morvenna could not come out with him, being busy at 
home with her mother — lier duties having increased greatly 
since Drusilla's marriage— and lie had sauntered out here 
among the trees at the eilge of the stream to read and 
lazily enjoy himself in the quiet of the afternoon. He 
was leaning back against the trunk of a wide-branched 
elm reading an English translation of Epictetus, and had 
thought that he was absolutely alone in his nook. Alone, 
that is, with the birds and the rabbits, with the vagrant 
butterflies, drifting idly, and the busily humming bees; 
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which for the last couple of hours had been all his company. 
To hear a cackling voice suddenly propounding a question 
over his shoulder, and that a question that might almost 
have come from some old wood-gnome, was just a little 
startling, to say the least of it. 

He glanced hastily over hb shoulder, with a look suffi- 
ciently surprised ; and then, as the pedlar came hohhling 
round in front of him with his old brown fiddle under 
his arm, he replied, somewhat distantly, "Why do you 
ask, my man ? " 

"Why, because thee'rt a schoolmaster and I seed'ee 
raidin' that book," and he pointed to the little red-bound 
edition of Epictelus. "Thee'rt s' posed to be a knavin' 
wan, round about here. So'm I — though not in thy way, 
b'leeve." 

" Ah ! " replied the schoolmaster, in a non-committal tone. 

" Iss, I can charm an' tell fortunes a bit ; an' I can 
fiddle a bit, too," added the pedlar, touching the instru- 
ment. "Like to hear a tune, wed'ee? I do knaw some 
beauties ! " 

The schoolmaster looked the tittle oddity over from head 
to foot ; noting his gleaming, beady eyes, his tousled black 
hair (almost as long and lank as the locks of a deck-mop), 
and his thin, cruel fingers, like the wrinkled claws of a 
bird. 

" Well, I hardly know," said the schoolmaster unde- 
cidedly. He was perplexed by the strange fascination of 
repulsion which, here in the green, sap-sweetened atmos- 
phere, the odd little figure seemed to exercise over him. 

" 1 lamed this from the gipsies," said the pedlar, raising 
his fiddle to his chin ; and with that he struck, all at once, 
into a fantasia of the oddest and wildest character : a caprice 
whose startlingly contrasted efi'ects seemed almost to touch 
the tap-roots of the schoolmaster's nerves. 

Ripple, ripple, ripple, went the laughter of the maidens; 
and then crashed in the angry cries of the men : now 
the women-folk were feeding one with wine and h<aiey 
till the veins throbbed voluptuously and the brain was in 
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■ whirl ; and now the men-folk were savagely hacking at 
one with knives — piercing, cutting, slashing venomously — till 
the nerves were anguished poignantly down to the very 
roots : the whole ending in a sound so barbarously like a 
screech of agony, that the schoolmaster sprang to his feet 
with the sweat starting to his brow. 

" What possessed you, man, to play such a piece as that ! " 
he cried angrily. 

" No offence ! no offence ! " replied the pedlar depreca- 
tingly. " I onnly done it to shaw'ee that I got gifts, so to 
spaik. Thee wasn't think the less o' me for it in the long 
run, I'll be bound." 

" I didn't think you had it in you," remarked the school- 
master, eyeing him thoughtfully. 

"Tha's what many do sim to feel when I do charm 
an' tell fortunes. £f I towld'ee thy fortune now, sir — no 
offence ! but I cud do it — it wed s' prise 'ee, p'raps, to notice 
how dain it'll come true," 

The schoolmaster stared at him with a dreamy wonder. 

" Nonsense, my good man ! " he managed to say, at last. 
" If you know fortunes, why not tell your own ? " 

" That esn' to be : They Who gov' us the power don't 
allow it. But— it ben towld to me," said the pedlar, his eyes 
dulling. " 1 ha'n't lived like awther men esactly, so to apaik : 
an' I shaan't esactly die like them, so to spaik agen." 

The schoolmaster looked at the man more and more per- 
plexedly. He was prepared now to listen to him not only 
with patience but with interest. 

"So you charm and tell fortunes?" he remarked ques- 
tioningly to the pedlar. " And do you find the folks 
&drly" (creduiiMu, he was about to say, but he changed 
the word abruptly, and phrased it), " fairly willing to believe 
yon?" 

"Tliey caant lulp Iheirselves : "tes in the blood, sir," 

] the pedlar. " Go back so fur as thee like, there 

ffjn ben cbamiin' an' fortune- tellin' : same as there all ys 

I scbootmasten, s'posc, an' they pnichers. Thee ha'n't 

f s nun to wan side like thee, sir — I main a 
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man ftll'ys raidin' books, nn' out o' wemmin's gossip, an' not 
goin' to the kid dly- wink • nor nawthin' that 'ud make'ee 
sociable like weth awthers — no offence, sir ! 'tes onnly my 
way of expressin' meself — but, awin" to thaise things, thee 
don't knaw the folks, sir, as I do," 

"That's true," said the schoolmaster, again seating him- 
self under the tree. "I know the children a little, but 
their parents seem to fight shy of me." 

" O' coorse they do, sir : stand to raison they wed. Thee 
bein" so clever weth thy tongue, an' so book-lamed an' that 
sort o' thing : an' they bein' onnly a passci o' bussa-brains 
an' boobas.^ Now, / do knaw them, sir, 'cause I ben reared 
up weth them ; an' I'm wan o' theirsclves, so to spaik," 
said the pedlar; "a graft o' the same stock," he added, 
seating himself near the schoolmaster. " An' 1 do see a bra' 
lot o' things that nowan wedn' draim of," he remarked, draw- 
ing up his knees and laying the fiddle across them, and then 
resting his chin on the fiddle itself. 

The schoolmaster stared at him with a fixed, attentive 
gaze, listening to his garrulous talk without protest or 
rejoinder. It was almost as if the odd little figure had 
charmed the schoolmaster's mind asleep, and was imposing 
his own thoughts on the somnolent consciousness. 

Fixing his glittering little eyes on the dreamy eyes of 
the schoolmaster, the pedlar began to dilate on his ex- 
periences in charming and fortune-telling: relating strange 
cures that he had effected by means extravagant and often 
grotesque, and fortunes that be had forecasted with an accu- 
racy as startling as if he had peeped into the book of Fate. 

And all the talk, or so it seemed to the schoolmaster, was 
directed to proving to him the inherent deceitfulness and 
untrust worthiness of human nature; its love of subterfuge 
and chicanery ; its unappeasable appetites ; its restlessness, 
its vanity, its clamant dissatisfaction. 

As he sat here among the trees in the sap-impregnated 
atmosphere, the pollen of the flowers and grasses wafted 

' PubUc-honie. * Bmptj-heada and foola. 
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incessantly to his nostrils, in his ears the hum of bees 
and the mating-songs of birds, and the ganulous babble 
of the brook and of the pedlar blending drowsily in his 
consciousness, the schoolmaster drifted insensibly into one 
of his dreamy moods. 

He felt a strange touch of kinship with the growths 
and inhabitants of the grove stirring in the inner sap of 
bis nature and at the very root and centre of his brain. 
It seemed to him as though the oaks waved their gnarled 
arms to him like old acquaintances greeting him on the 
village highway ; that the birds gliding to and fro among 
the fresh green leaves, with their little beady eyes glanc- 
ing at him furtively, wanted to tell him something, he 
was not sure what ; and that the wind stirring the boughs, 
and the stream rippling among the rushes, had also some- 
thing to communicate, if he could only understand. 

This feeling that the woodland was endeavouring to 
impart something to him, was trying to impress his con- 
sciousness with some mood of its own, produced in him 
such an odd sense of unusualness, that he felt like a man 
half asleep — drowsing helplessly — and listening the while to 
a revelation that, if he were awako, would hnve seemed 
to him merely extravagant, nothing less and nothing more. 

The trees were no longer domes of greenery, supported 
on rough-barked pillars rooted firmly in the sward, they 
were simply vegetable vampires sucking greedily from 
Mother Earth the nutriment they hungered after and 
stored in every fibre. The flowers were insatiable mouths 
ever gaping afler sustenance, mere advertisements of an 
appetite whose satisfaction was their life. The birds among 
the boughs, and the rabbits scuttling through the ferns, 
were but clever variations on the same monotonous theme : 
were merely appetites incarnate, nothing more and nothing 
less. And the grove populous with life — from the swarms 
of insects among the grasses to the foxes and rabbits in 
the coverts, and the moles and worms burrowing craftily 
leath the soil — was like a devil's mouth full of busy 
len, ever feeding a belly as insatiable as Death. 
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Suddenly the pedlsr, in moving his bead, unintentionally 
struck his chin on the strings of the fiddle, and evoked from 
them a sound so startlingly like a wail that the schoolmaster 
was abruptly roused out of his reverie. 

"What was that?" he asked disquietedly, his eyes quest- 
ing right and left. 

"Onnly my chin touched the strings," answered the 
pedlar, staring at him watchfully. " Ded'ee think 'twas the 
cry o' that man I was tellin'ee 'bout?" 

" What man ? " asked the schoolmaster, perplexedly. 

"That man whose wife pushed un ovver Kimyell cleff 'cause 
she wanted her cousin, an' 'cause he wanted she ; they botli 
bein' young wans, an' restless," explained the pedlar. 

"What was done to her?" asked the schoolmaster. 

" Done to her ! " echoed the pedlar. " Why, nawthin', that 
I do knaw of. She's livin' now — well an" hearty — an' got 
haaf-a-duzen cheldem. Never had none by her fust man 
— an' that was haaf the trouble. But by her cousin she got 
them fast enough to satisfy her, I shud think : they come 
'most tumblin' ovver ayche awther's heels, so to spaik." 

" Living now — and well and hearty ! " repeated the school- 
master reflectively. 

"What else shud she be? havin' got her way, an' all 
she wanted. I sowld her some frillin' for her neck not two 
days sence. She do carr-ry her age well : don't look a day 
more'n thirty. An' she esn' the fust, an' wasn't be the 
last wan, I 'spect, who've played the same game" (here 
the pedlar lowered his voice) "an' cleared the board in 
some such way after it, sir. They're all'ys worryin' me 
for charms an' to tell their fortunes, the wemmin are: 
twenty, iss, a hunderd times wuss than the men, they are. 
I wedn' trust a woman, owld or young, so far as I cud see 
her." And with that he began tentatively to open his 
budget of tales that handled, coarsely enough, the frailty 
and falsity of women: unmarried girls, young wives, matrons 
older if not slyer, all of them, in his experiences, having 
added to his budget freely. 

But the schoolmaster stopped him abruptly. "Thank 
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jou, I don't wish to hear tales of that kind." And he rose 
to his feet and prepared to walk away. 

The pedlar^ rising also^ hobbled up to his side. ''No 
offence ! no offence 1" he remarked, blinking up depre- 
catingly. "I'm owlder than thee art, sir — years an' years 
owlder---an' I thought I'd warn'ee, friendly like, 'genst 
wemmin an' their ways. Not mainin' no offence, sir ! An' 
beggin' your pardon ef I said an3rthing in my coose^ way, 
sir, that have vexed'ee." 

"Oh, I quite understand that you intended no offence. 
The afternoon is slipping away; I must be turning home- 
wards." 

The pedlar hobbled along at the schoolmaster's side, his 
old brown fiddle tucked under his arm. " As fine a charm 
as I do knaw for keepin' a woman true to a man/' said he, 
still sticking persistently to his theme, " es to git a lock of 
her heer an' a lock of her faather's an' a lock o' the heer o' 
the man who do want to tie her to un. Buried, weth a charm 
that I do knaw of said ovver them, that do tie the woman as 
fast as the coffin-nails do fasten down a corpse. Ef ever you 
shud have a mind to a young woman, now, sir, an' wed git 
a lock of her heer an' a lock of her faather's, mind ! an' 
gi' them to me weth a lock o' thy awn — an* mind! all o' 
them sep'rate, else 'twed spoil the charm — I cud tie the 
maid's thoughts to'ee, sir, so fast as never was : never 
waver, nor change, she wedn* — no more than the sun his- 
self ! No fear o' she, then, bein' like they awther wans I 
towld'ee of: all'ys the same she wed be to'ee, sir; an' all'ys 
so true as truth ! " 

" Why her hair and her father's ? " 

" Heer's a powerful strange thing, sir : a part o' wan's 
life, so to spaik," answered the pedlar, a little haltingly. 
" An', it do act cureyus on wan in many ways. An' . . . 
anyway, heer it must be ! " 

" Why her father's hair ? Why not her mother's ? " asked 
«the schoolmaster: putting the question idly, or merely to 
perplex the pedlar. 

* Coarse. 
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The odd little creature gave him a quick, suspicious 
glance ; his beady black eyes glittering restlessly and almost 
angrily. " 'Tes a part o' the charm," he mumbled con- 
fusedly, dropping his head. " An' it wed be well wuth thy 
tryin' sir," he added confidential Ij : " that es, ef thee got 
any young maid in thy mind, sir." 

"Thanks! If ever I feel like trying it, I'll let you know," 
said the schoolmaster carelessly. 

" I'm owlder than thee art an' I do knaw young folks 
ways, sir, an' do sympathise weth them ; an* I've seed'ee, 
sir, wcth as nice an' putty a young maiden . . ." 

"That will do, my man!" said the schoolmaster, with 
warning sternness. 

"It wedn' do'ee no harm in the world, nor she nayther, 
sir ! " 

" That will do, my man ! " 

The pedlar glanced up at him furtively — a watchful, wily 
look that, for all its fleetingness, studied him closely. 

Evidently he recognised that to continue the subject 
further would be useless : so he remarked, with as near an 
approach to hie old manner as he could manage, " No offence, 
sir I no offence ! An' owld fortune-teller an' charmer I be, 
sir, an' ben all'ys : an' a man caan't wash his hands of his 
trade, all in a minute, sir." 

"Well, good evening," said the schoolmaster, as they 
presently emerged from the grove on to the highway. 

"Good ayv'nin' to'ee, sir! good ayv'nin'!" replied the 
pedlar, touching his hat 

If Ezekiel had escaped a new peril this afternoon, it was 
only the little pedlar who was aware of the &ct : the school- 
master had not even remotely guessed at It 

But the pedlar owed him a grudge for the defeat, none 
the less. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

WEDDED BLISS 

Considered dispassionately^ Drusilla's marriage was not a 
brilliant success : although " as men go " (in the sarcastic 
phrase of the women-folk) Joe Rosevear might be said to be 
a reasonably good husband. 

True^ he was not particularly affectionate; but neither 
was he (for a man) exceptionally unkind. A bit rough in 
his talk^ and in his ways more than a bit selfish^ he was 
still, on the whole, in his failings as well as in his virtues, 
average and middling, like a pilchard out of a bussaful.^ 

He liked the strongest cup of tea and the best slice of 
bread and butter, and if one fermade ^ only were left in the 
bussa, that fermade must be kept for Joe, whoever else 
might be in want of it. Then he must have his weekly 
ounce of tobacco and his pint of beer daily, no matter how 
inelastic his wages might be, or what other necessary 
expenses had to be met And if Drusilla wanted a pair 
of shoes and Joe desired a new " billycock," it was the hat, 
and not the shoes, that was the first to be purchased. In 
fact, if anything in the household expenses had to be cut 
fine, it was Drusilla's stomach, and not Joe's, that had to 
suffer for it in the end. 

Joe considered that if he had a fault as a man (and he 
would not deny that this was possible : he would be fair 
all round) then his fault was that he was a little too in- 
considerate towards himself: a little too inclined to accept, 
without question, privations and limitations that he had 
every right to rebel against. 

Other men, for instance, he would sometimes remind 
Drusilla, allowed themselves an ounce and a half of 'Vpacket " 
tobacco weekly, while he was contented with a trumpery 

^ Bussa = jar. 
^ Pilchards cured bj a special process, 
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ounce of shag: and many men, instead of a pint of beer a 
day — but, there ! he would say nothing : he would make 
a pint do for him. Had he been single, now, he would 
have had his couple of pints and his couple of ounces . . . 
but, seeing that he vas married, he must make the best 
of it, he supposed. And with this he would close the dis- 
cussion with the sigh of one resigned. 

It was «n education for Drusilla to live with a man of 
this stamp, after having lived with a man so unselfish as 
her father; and the effect of the experience on her was 
shown in Gity different ways. 

Still, she determined, once for all, that she would not 
make a laughing-stock of herself before the parish. If 
they thought to fry her for a fool, they should lose their 
fat, she decided. 

The stronger nature — stronger by reason of its more con- 
centrated selfishness — therefore ruled in the house, and 
Drusilla bowed to the yoke in silence. She was married, 
and she had the expectancy of motherhood to look forward 
to ; the compensations of her position she might possibly 
find in this. 

But Drusilla'a neighbours were not so blind as she tried 
to hope they were. 

To them, the drama at the hearthside appealed only as 
a comedy : and it was vastly amusing to them, cackling 
together of an afternoon, to recall how the big blonde 
woman, with her soft pinky attractiveness, was led by the 
nose, so to speak, by her little bullet-headed husband, nnd 
made to sing to hi* tune, whatever it might chance to be. 

To and fro in the parish Joe would strut of a Sunday, 
eyeing the girls with an attentiveness which they were by 
no means anxious for, now that he had done his marketing 
and was no longer a possible purchaser. But that they 
giggled at him and ridiculed him mercilessly among them- 
selves, he was quite unaware of, and would not have be- 
lieved had he been told of it : so tightly had Vanity stuffed 
her cotton in his ears. 

In his looking-glass he had no competitor : as he was 
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aware eftcb time he looked in it. And what was the world 
but a bigger looking-glass, mirroring an equally attractive 
man? 

So placid was his conceit tliat even Drusilla was occasion- 
ally blinded by it, and credited its report almost to the 
verge of jealousy. 

When he came home boasting how this girl had stared at 
him, and how that girl had offered him a big bunch of 
pansies, while a third hnd loitered nt the mill on purpose to 
chat with him, Drusilla would flare out against the impudent 
hussies, and tell him that a married man ought to know 
better. If she had her way, she would say, all men when they 
were married should wear nose-rings like pigs, so that un- 
married girls might be saved from making fools of themselves. 

Joe, however, merely grinned, with a sense of deep satis- 
faction ; and felt half a foot taller as he strutted about the 
kitchen with his fat thumbs stuck in the armholes of his 
waistcoat 

But the piquancy of the situation was rapidly exhausted. 
The girls soon grew tired of "making eyes" at a married 
man merely to tempt him to make a fool of himself for 
their private delectation. His conceit might be inexhaus- 
tible — apparently it was — but the fun of the game was 
quickly over, as far as they were concerned. So, presently, 
one after another, they gave Joe " the go by " ; and the 
waggoner began to feel that his world was getting emptier, 
and that being a married man distinctly had its drawbacks. 

That his neglect of his personal appearance was the reason 
why the girls had begun to think less of him, struck Joe as 
the only possible explanation of the matter : and the cause 
rankled in his mind quite as much as the effect did. Indeed, 
the question of money had begun to fret him from the lirst. 
Now he had a wife to keep and a cottage to pay the rent 
of, it was impossible for him to spend as much on hats and 
neckties, on showy trousers and on showier tan gloves, as he 
had been able to do when he was a jaunty bachelor and 
all that came out of bis pocket he could spend freely on 
himself. 
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As a consequence, ioc gradually began to get discontented. 
Although he had been inarrie<l only a few months, he longed 
for a change of some kind — indeed, of any kind. He felt, 
however, that, above everything, he would prefer a change 
of scene : a new stage and a new audience, and new " pro- 
perties" throughout Married life had entirely failed to 
satisfy his vanity : and his vanity was the tap-root of hb 
nature, as we know. 

Presently it struck him that, if he could get an increase 
of wages, Ihat might perhaps put matters right for him. 

So he went to Mr. Pengelly and asked, doubtfully, for 
arise. 

"True," said the miller, when Joe broached the subject 
to him, " thy wages am't enough for a marr-ried man to 
make a shaw on. That I awn to'ee, Joe, straight an' feer. 
But they're all that I can give'ee : an' more than I cart 
railly afford." 

" A shillin' a week extry, ef thee cud manage it . . ." 
began Joe. 

"Caan't aff'ord it — tha's a fact!" said the miller emphati- 
cally. "Ef thee left me to-morra — an' a likely man, like 
thee, may do so any day, 1 do knaw — I shud take on a 
bachelor, not anawther marr-ried man. An' he'd ha' to be 
content weth less than I gi' thee. I'm payin'ee railly more 
than I can aff'ord, as it es. Ef it hadn' ben that thee'rt a 
new-maiT-ried man," he added ruminatingly, "b'leeve I shud 
ha' to make a change as it es." 

Joe tugged at his moustache with a very glum look. 

" I don't ask'ee to layve, o' coorsc not," said the miller : 
" but, railly, now . . . ef thee said thee wanted to go . . . well, 
I shudn' ha' the heart to ask'ee to stay. This esn' the place 
for a smart man like thee. Thee'rt wurtb more than I can 
give'ee : that I admit An' thee wed get it, ef thee got thy 
deserts, Joe, man. Thee got wan o' the best headpieces in 
the panvrish, I do knaw. But there's no scope here for a 
clever man like thee." 

"Tha's true," said Joe gloomily. "Tes a li'l cramped 
place, hardly big enough to swing a cat in." 
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"Why not try thy luck in America?" said the miller. 
" 'Tes a big place that. Plenty o' room an' plenty o' money 
there for'ee, Joe." 

"Tha's true, too," replied Joe meditatively. 

" 1 shud think so ! " said the miller enthusiastically. 
" 'Tes the onnly place, b'leeve, to make a fortune in now-a- 
days. Look at Sam Hosken'g son — see the money he do 
send home ! An' Bill Angove — weth his li'l shop up on the 
turnpike. The money for that come from America — an* 
aisily anted, too. A man can make a fortune out there in 
no time. Here in this owld country he can barely arn bis 
bread. But o" coorse, we do all of us knaw," he added, 
"that Ihee'll never think o' layvin' the country. We do 
knaw what 'tes — a young marr-ried man — thee'rt tied to 
the leg o' the table by a new pair o' garters ! " and the 
miller burst out laughbig heartily. 

" Don't knaw so much about that," said Joe. 

"Thee don't knaw: but / do," said the miller. "Thee'rt 
like all young husbands—for tlie fust twelve months or so. 
Caan't run farther than thy wife's apron-strings 'ull let'ee ! " 
and with that he laughed out heartily again. 

"Don't knaw so much about that, Mester Pengelly!" 
repeated Joe, with a touch of temper. 

"Why, 'tes ayven gittin' a bit of a joke 'mong the 
maidens 'bout 'ee. ' As soapy-soft as Joe Itosevear,' I heerd 
wan o' them Hay yesterday, 'allys runnin' home to tie up 
his wife's shoe-strings ! ' " 

" I'd go to America to-morra, ef I cutl [>ay me passage ! " 
said Joe angrily. 

"Well, man, ask thy faather-tn-law to assist'ee." 

Joe relapsed into gloomy silence. And with this the 
subject dropped. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ANTICIPATIONS AND MEMORIES 

Wkilb Drusilla was thus paying for her experiences as a 
wife, and Joe was nursing his discontent and hungering 
restleuly for « chuige, the life in the cottage in the cove 
went on much the same as usual. 

Morvenna and the scboolniaster were now looked on by 
the folks in the cove as "reg'lar sweethearts, an' a bra' 
putty couple, too." It was, of course, quite understood that 
Morvenna was too young to marry at present; but her 
parents had given their consent to her being married when 
she was nineteen, and accordingly (to the girl's satisfaction 
quite as much as to that of the scnoolmaster) it was arranged 
that on Marvenna's nineteenth birthday she should give 
herself to her sweetheart as his wife. They had, therefore, 
less than a couple of years to wait for their final happiness, 
and Morvenna had already begun quietly to make prepara- 
tions for It 

The schoolmaster had given her an engagement ring 
and also a gold "keeper," and these she wore on her 
"engagement finger" with a girlish pride that was de- 
lightfuL Indeed, it was one of the fantastic pleasures of 
the lovers, for the schoolmaster, before the last kiss at 
parting, always to give a kiss to the little ringed finger: 
which, for that reason, was to Morvenna a symbol as precious 
as she could conceive of. 

The " courting " of Morvenna by the schoolmaster, and 
her happy girlish response to it, was watched with kindly 
sympathy by most of the Polurrian folk. They had a great 
liking for the schoolmaster, in their hearty country fashion, 
and Uttle Morvenna .(though, of course, less of a public 
character, and, to that extent, less noticed by and less 
interesting to them) was frankly liked by them for her 
pretty freshness and her girlish modesty. 
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Two or three of the rougher "cove chaps," however, 
were by no means so welt pleased by this appropriation of 
Morventia: even though the girl was so gladly n party to 
it And the youngster whose "heart" was more particu- 
larly made sore, was especially eager to show his displeasure : 
not against Morvenna, whom he was shyly afraid of, but 
against " that darned stuck-up schoohnaaster." 

Talking over with this one, and that one, the possibility 
of " paying out " the schoolmaster, the youngster finally 
thought of sounding the pedlar on the subject, and found 
Tom the Hangman heartily willing to assist him. 

" Why not mil un ? " quoth Tom the Hangman. 

" Rull un ? Wha's that ? " asked the youngster, in sur- 
prise. 

The word is primarily a miner's term— the lads in the 
mines who wheel the barrows being spoken of as " rullers " 
— and the form of punishment it indicates, when used for 
this purpose, is more particularly indulged in among the 
mining communities. But the pedlar, in his wanderings to 
and fro in the peninsula, had come to know the mines of 
St Just and St. Ives, and those at work near Marazioni 
with an intimate knowledge which very few peasants could 
boost of And the customs, as well as the slang and phrases 
of the miners, were as familiar to him as were those of the 
widely differing fisher-folk. He was therefore prepared to 
"coach" the youngster (or any one else) in rulling, or in 
any other form of mischief; and he already licked his lips In 
anticipation of the fun. 

His explanation practically amounted to this : — 

When a young fellow is disappointed in obtaining the 
girl he bos set his heart on, he sometimes gets together a 
band of youngsters like himself and arranges to "ruU" 
his successful rival. The whole plot, of course, is kept 
strictly private. A wheelbarrow is borrowed from the mine, 
or from some friendly sympathiser ; a dark night is chosen, 
and a lonely spot ; and then the successful one is set on by 
the band of youngsters lying in wait for him, is bundled into 
the wheelbarrow and held down in it by main force, and 
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is wheeled to a convenient pond, in which he is ducked 
ummercifully.' 

" Iss, that wed he something like fun ! " cried the young- 
ster. " Thai wed take the starch out o' Mester Stuck-up ! " 
and he slapped his thigh delightedly, his face all a-grin. 
"He'd be ashamed to sh«w his face in the cove agen, 
wedn'a?" 

" No doubt ! no doubt ! " remarked the pedlar, sympa- 
thetically. 

" And Morvenna — she'd ha' to give un up after that ? " 

" Iss, no doubt ! no doubt ! " quoth the pedlar. 

"They usually do, s'pose — the girls?" questioned the 
youngster. 

" Usually — iss ! " said the pedlar, in his smoothest manner. 

" Ded'ee ever knaw a girl who dedn' ? " demanded the 
youngster. 

" Ever . . . well . . . ener es a long day, esn't it ? Iss, I ded 
knaw of rean," said the pedlar. " But she was de&emt to the 
li'l wan thee just ben spaikin' about She had more of Owld 
Nick in her— an' a temper as hot as fire." 

"Ded they ruU her shiner?" 

"Iss, that they ded! I was in the parr-rish at the time 
— it liappened ovver to Poljew — an" I seed the fun from 
beginnin' to end. Polly — Fully Townshend was her name, 
between ourselves — well, Polly she promised herself to wan 
o' the miner chaps ; an' then, when he went off to America 
to make a fortune for her, she took up weth a li'l skinny 
schoolmaster: wan who come to the parr-rish after her 
shiner went away. Well, Tom Tregoning (that was the 
name of ber shiner) after a time he come back agen right 
'nuff, an' he found she an' the li'l schoolmaster runnin' round 
together an' courtin' an' kissing all so hot as fire. So Tom 
he arranged weth some owld friends of his to gi' the scbool- 

' Bevnal cases of "mUing" have come under mj personal know- 
ledge. The saddest I know of, in the life-tragedies it. ultimately 
culminated in, occnned in a little mining viiUge not live miles from 
the town of Penianos : the girl is now in a lunatic asylum, and the 
man !■ a helpleu paraljtlc. 
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maaater a rulUn' an' make Polly knaw her place. Ezra Jacks 
was the schoolmaaster's name, an' a skinny wan he was — as 
thin as a scraped bone, an' weth a head as sofl as a boiled 
turnip — an' 1 tell'ee they managed it beautifully between 
them ! " and the pedlar lingered over the word with evident 
gusto. "All so saycret as sin it was kept, swin' to Tom's 
cleverness, so they caught the li'l skunk just outside o" Poljew 
an' tied ud down in the barra ('cause he kicked-up such a 
dydo) ' an' then-Soused mi in the hoss-pond 'tell you cud smill 
un a mile off! Lord, how I dedlxagh, when 1 seed Torn 
rullin' un through the village ! The schoolmaster was as wet 
as a shag — weth his face as white as flour — an' he was all 
ovver green alime an' awther such muck, an' they was singin' 
away so hearty, Tom Tregoning an' all of them : — 

' Wait for the wan-wheel, wait for the wan-vikeeJ, 
Wail /(tr the wan-wheel, an' you «haU have a ride ! ' " 

The pedlar stopped to laugh and to linger over the re- 
miniscence, but the youngster urged him on. " An' the 
girl } " he demanded breathlessly. What did she do, when 
she knawed of it, Tom ? " 

" Lord bless' ee," laughed the pedlar, " that was the best o' 
the fun ! We railed un up to her door, in the barra just as he 
was, an', when we come to the door, Tom he rapped at it weth 
his knuckles, an' 'Oppen!' says he; ' we've brought ih^ shiner 
home^for'ee ! ' An' weth that we all of us bust out singin' : — 

' Wait for the wm-whet!, wait for the wan-wheel, 
Wait for the wan-wheet, an' you thall have a ride/' 

" Polly she come bouncin' to the door in a tantrum, an' 
' Wkat'ee tvant ? ' she screamed, an' hit Tom a slap in the face. 
She'd got a table-knife in her hand— ben cuttin' bread an' 
butter, s'pose — an' up at Tom she jumped, an' tried to run 
un through. Tom, he jumped back, so brisk as a monkey, 
an' ' Here ! me've broughi'ee home tl^ tkiner ! ' says he ! ' We 
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ben lakm' «n for a ride in the ivan-wheel coach I ' An' weth 
that we all of us bust out agen : — 

' Wait for the tsan-aheel, uail Jin- the lam-wheel, 
Wail /or the tcon-wfiee/, an' you thall have a ride!' 

" But Polly she screamed to us, 'Stand amag tliere, youjboh!' 
All' up to the barra she ninned an' beginned hackiti' at the 
ropes of it. ' Ef t/vu touch me, ant/ qf'ee,' she screeched to 
us, ' ni run Ike tnifr in'ee, at ture at Godt alive ! ' 

"Well, to tell'ee the truth, we dedn' touch her— none of 
us. We cud see she was as mad as a wild cat an' wed fight 
like wan ; an' she cut the ropes an' bundled out Ezra an' sot 
un on his feet and wiped his face for'n, all the same as ef 
(instead of his sweetheart) she was his mawther. 

" ' A^fine thiner tkce'st got there ! ' Tom Treponing he says 
to her. An', weth that, the li'l devil up an' jumped at un 
weth a jab o' the knife I An' Tom he jumped back weth the 
blood skeetin' * from bis fingers : ' You darned li'l viten ! ' says 
he, 'you've ad me hand oppen — cuts'ee !' 

"But Polly she pul]e<l Ezra in an' slammed the fore- 
door * on us ; an' off we had to go weth the empty barra an' 
nawthin else." 

" An' what happened then ? Ded she marr-ry un ? " 
asked the youngster breathlessly. 

" Iss, that she (led ! the li'l pig-headed monkey I Marr- 
ried by banns they was, too — as bold as lions ! Soon as the 
banns was out, they was marr-ried in the parr-rish church : 
an' then they went off saycretly, nowan knawed where — 
or, laysteways, nowan that cared to telL I see'd them the 
same night, 'tes true, but through a' accident. I happened 
to have worked round agen to Poljew, an' was out slaipin' 
in me van on the bit o' downses^ thereabouts, an' I heerd 
a cart goin' by in the dead o' the night : so I peeped out 
an' I see'd Polly settin' there in the cart humped up on 
the sait weth a shawl around her shoulders an' the li'l 

' Spnrting. • Front door. ' Downs. 
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palchyl schoolmaster settio' 'longside her; an' cryfn' she 
was, that bitter as ef her heart wed break." 

"Ded'ee spaik to her?" 

" No, you, I dedn'," said the pedlar. 

" I shud like to knav how it all ended," said the youngster, 
whose appreciaUon of the rulling, as a bit of revenge, was 
somewhat spoiled by the practical results of it 

"Well, sonny, tha's all I knaw of it," said the pedlar. 
"She had her way, had Polly — bein' so high-sperrited — 
an' she got a sore heart ovver it, simminly. So^temper or 
no — the rullin' done its work somehow." 

" Iss, Tom got his fun," said the youngster, unconvinced : 
" but the schoolmaster he got the girl all the same." 

"Well, now, how about thy awn afiair?" quoth the 
pedlar. "Who'll'ee git to help'ee? Le's git on to that" 
And he thereupon dragged the youngster headlong (so to 
speak) into discussing the scheme and bow best it could be 
carried out. 

As soon as they heard of the proposed "bit of fun" 
others of the "cove chaps" agreed to join in, till presently 
half-a-dozen were bande<l togetlier to see it through. 

But as the plot advanced from nebulous talk and frothy 
discussion towards the practical issues of when and where 
it was to be carried out, the courage of the youngsters 
wavered and their hearts began to fail them. 

Though it was not exactly in this way that they explained 
it to themselves, they were daunted by the strength of the 
schoolmaster's personality, by the latent power that he im- 
pressed them as having at his command, and by their fear of 
the unknown — that bugbear of the peasant mind — fear of the 
uses he might make of the social life and the social forces 
that he was presumably in touch with through his educa- 
tion and his position generally. They were afraid of what 
he might do to them through the Wesleyan minister and 
the parson, and, most of all, through the mysterious "Lam" 
and its effective agent the policeman. "Tes darned risky 
to meddle with a man like he ! " they agreed, wavering. 
' WeakorsicU;. 
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At this juncture, looking around for further confederates, 
they bethought them of the young fellow whose prapos«I 
to Morvenna to be her shiner had precipitated matters with 
the schoolmaster earlier in the year. It was known that 
Dick Laity had been "geeking after" ' Morvenna, and the 
youngsters surmised that he would join in their scheme 
against the schoolmaster with a maUcious relish as keen as 
their own. 

But Dick, when he heard of it, was on fire with indig- 
nation. He would take no part in it : he would rather lose 
a limb first ! 

The lad had really loved Morvenna — loved her still, 
though he had lost her. Indeed, Morvenna — now he felt 
her lifted out of his reach by her public engagement to a 
man like the Bchoolmaster — was, to Dick, something to be 
thought of with the shy, bidden fondness with which a 
lad here and there (and oftener than we give them credit 
for) will treasure up the memory of his first taste of senti- 
ment. Dick would not be a party to the humiliation of 
Morvenna's hopes, or to the least affront to the happiness 
she evidently had found for herself, even if the indignity 
might have resulted in his gaining her for himself in the end. 
The lad had no command of language to find phrases for 
this feeling of his ; but the feeling was in his heart ; and 
he actetl up to the promptings of it. 

As soon as he heard of the plot, Dick hurried to Ezekiel 
and told him all about it: and then asked him to warn 
the schoolmaster, as he didn't like to do it himelf^the lad 
feeling a delicacy in broaching bluntly to an educated man 
a subject that necessarily must be so offensive to him._ 

Ezekiel thanked Dick heartily, but was greatly angered 
at the news. He was in the middle of his tea, but he at 
once rose from the table, leaving the meal unfinished. 
Clapping on his hat, he tramped off heavily to the other 
cottages in the row to inform the fathers of the youngsters 
of the contemplated outrage. 
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The other men were quite as wroth as Exekiel : their 
respect for the schoolmaster, and their liking for little 
Morvenna, making them view the proposed insult with the 
angriest disapproval. 

The youngsters were accordingly informed by the men 
that, if they attempted to carry out the plot, or to molest 
the schoolmaster in any way, they would be thrashed un- 
mercifully by the men of the cove, and afterwards would 
be "summoned " (every one of them !) by the schoolmaster : 
their own fathers pledging themselves to give evidence 
against them. 

The youngsters — enraged on the surface, though secretly 
relieved in their hearts — would make no promises, in view 
of the threats thus launched at them. But all of them 
felt that the plot was now as good as dead and buried ; 
and they accordingly contented themselves by arranging to 
"pay out" Dick Laity by giving him a "good larruping"' 
at the earliest opportunity. 

[This intention — it may be here stated, in passing — they 
carried out, about a week later, to their entire satisfaction. 
Dick defended himself manfully, alone though he was, but 
before he managed to escape he had received a bad black 
eye and had had a. couple of his front teeth knocked down 
his throat. He, however, kept the dastardly attack a 
secret. He seemed to think that, in a way, he had deserved 
it by "splitting on them"; and he felt also that (vicari- 
ously) he was paying the forfeiture for Morvenna's sweet- 
heart : an idea which, so far us he was able to grasp it 
(and this was merely as a sentiment and not as a matter of 
phrasing), alTorded him a secret satisfaction that he chewed 
the cud of for weeks.] 

' Good tbrsBhiog. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE HEART OF A GIBL 

MoBVENNA, on hearing of the contemplated attack on her 
sweetheart, was thrown into a state of the greatest ex- 
citement 

"I'll go up and tell him myself!" she cried anxiously 
to her father. " I mutt go up, father ! He'll take it better 
from me, I know." 

"Iss, le' the cheeld go! she's right there," remarked 
Malva. " 'Tea an insultin' thing to say to un : but he'll 
take it all right from the." 

So Morvenna hurried on her things and set off up the 
valley at a speed that was more like a run than a walk. 

The schoolmaster was strolling leisurely in the shadow 
of the hedgerows, his hands behind his back and a pipe in 
his mouth, and was greatly surprised at seeing Morvenna 
coming running towards him so excitedly. 

" What's the matter, my pet f " he cried anxiously, pocket- 
ing his pipe and hastening towards her. 

Morvenna threw herself into his arms, and, laying her 
bead on his shoulder, burst into a sudden hysterical lit of 
weeping, 

"What is it, my sweet P" he asked, witli tender solicitude. 
" What has happened ? — Come ! tell me, my darling ! " he 
continued coaxingly : kissing her on her lips, and on her 
eyes, and on her wet, girlish cheeks; his arms, the while, 
folded around her protectingly. 

Morvenna sobbed out her tale, brokenly and almost 
gaspingly : her voice half choked with tears, and her heart 
throbbing under her bodice, till he could feel it jumping 
against his side with quick, panting leaps that distressed 
him unbearably. 

" Never mind, my pet ! — Yes, yes, my sweetest ! — It'll be 
all right, little one ! — Come, come, my darling, you mustn't 
take it so to heart ! " were some of the soothing exclamations 
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with which he tried to quiet her, as he kissed her quivering 
little lips and fondled her to him lovingly. 

"But . . .but, dear ... 1 can't bear the thought of it!" 
sobbed Morvenna. " It's so wicked ! so cruel ! Oh, ray 
dearest, they shan't do it ! " And she clung to him ex- 
citedly : as if to protect his body with her own. 

"^o, no, my darling! it will be all right, you'll find. 
They may talk — but they won't venture to attempt it ! " 
remarked the schoolmaster. And she was aware of a note 
in his voice that she had never heard there before. She 
had caught foreshadowings of it occasionally when he 
addressed some re^actory scholar, but the full resounding 
strength of it, its ring of confident masterfulness, she had 
never before been thrilled by: and her heart rose in re- 
sponse to it. It was not only the quality, it was the 
pitch and intensity of the note that thrilled her : and the 
strength of it quieted her with the consciousness that she 
was in the arms of a very man ! 

She looked up at him with a deep trust and a tender 
love that were really beautiful. 

'^ Oh, my dearest, how I love you ! " she cried, clinging 
to him confidingly. 

"It is love for love, little one ! You have all mine ! " 
said the schoolmaster tenderly. 

"I know, it! I know it!" cried Morvenna, kissing him 
shyly. " And oh ! I'm so glad of it ! so proud of it, dear ! " 
she whispered'. 

She would leave the future in his hands trustfully : feeling 
assured that he would come triumphantly out of any, and 
every, ordeal. This was a man that she was in love with : 
and to her all things seemed possible to him. 

They walked down to the cove together through the 
moonlit beauty of the September night; and when the 
schoolmaster finally handed over his little sweetheart to 
her mother, the girl's heart was as full of happiness as a 
rose in its prime is full of perfume. And his good-night 
kiss to her on the cottage doorstep sent her to bed with 
the sweetest of dreams. 
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That the nuilicious plot against her lover ended only 
in smoke, Morvenna never credited to the combined action 
of her old friends in the cove, or to the youngsters' secret 
fear of the law and its agents. She put it down, joy- 
ously and triumphantly, to the manhood of her lover: to 
the skulking cowardice of the plotters when they thought 
of confronting a veritable man ! 

The passion of her heart was not only its pride, it was 
its most precious thing as well. Her love had received 
its consecration : and closer than it was now to the hidden 
springs of her nature, it was doubtful if it could ever be 
— even when she was a wife. It might be richer in her 
blood then, when she was fashioning for a mother ; but, 
as a shaping power in her thoughts and ideals, it was 
probably now at its height. 



CHAITER XIX 

ILLUSION AND DISILLUSION 

The crabbing season, now drawing to a close, had been for 
Ezekiet a most unsuccessful one. He had done the worst 
of any of the crabbers in the cove : a result of which he 
firmly believed his sin to be the cause. 

There were times when Malva had been so sorely straitened 
that she had been tempted (almost to the point of yielding) 
to take some of the money out of the teapot But she was 
a loyal wife : and would not do anything that she thought 
would harm Ezekiel. And she was as afraid of the money 
as if she believed that the coins were actually " ill-wished," 
and therefore were bound to bring misfortune and possibly 
ruin to the spenders of them. 

Sometimes for more than a week there had not been in 
the cottage a bit of fresh meat ; and, on two distinct occa- 
sions, they had to do without sugar and butter as well. 
Even Morvenna, young and healthy as she was, had once 
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or twice shown signs of the sharp pinch in the cottage : and 
the schoolmaster, watching her with the keenness of love, 
began to have his suspicions as to the possible reason for 
her strange fits of lassitude. He accordingly made it a 
rale to propose a jaunt of some kind at every reasonable 
or convenient opportunity. The Saturday afternoons were 
now regularly granted to him for the full possession of 
McHVenna's leisure, and at such times he usually took her 
to Peniance. Here he could always manage that they 
■hould have refreshments in one of the better-elass eating- 
' houses : and he was careful to see that the refreshments 
were as appetising and as substantial as his rather scanty 
means would permit Nor did he ever bring Morvenna back 
from one of these jaunts without insisting on her taking 
home a present for her mother : now half a pound of tea, 
now a doien fresh eggs ; once or twice it was a chicken ; 
and occasionally it was a rabbit, or a plump young duck. 
At first, Morvenna, shy and doubtful, had tried to object: 
but the schoolmaster claimed the right (he said to Morvenna 
fondly) to be to her mother, even now, the son he was to 
be to her in (so many) months— niiieteen, eighteen, or what- 
ever the actual number might be — the lovers counting off 
the months as if they were milestones on the road to 
Paradise. So Morvenna, loving him too whole-heartedly 
to mistrust his motives for a moment, yielded the point 
obediently and with a pretty grace that delighted him : 
getting her payment on the way home in the shadow of 
the hedgerows, where the schoolmaster kissed the colour 
into her cheeks more than once. The precedent thus 
established, the schoolmaster took good care that it should 
not become obsolete : so that finally it came to be looked 
upon as quite a settled thing. On his own account, he 
always took Ezekiel some tobacco, which, also, he had 
established a prescriptive right to have accepted. And in 
this way he was able, without thrusting it on them offen- 
sively, to help Malva and Ezekiel (very slightly, it is true ; 
but, then, he would have done more for them had he dared) 
in some of the <larkest hours that they had known in their 
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raarried life. As a consecguencc, Morvenna almost worshipped 
her lover. She was so proud of liim — not with the vulgar 
pride of ostentation, but with the deeper pride that hugs 
the treasured secret to the heart — that he filled her thoughts 
almost from morning till night, and went in and out of those 
sleeping thoughts or memories, her dreams, as freeljr and as 
freshly as the sea-air and the sunshine went in and out of 
the humble little cottage. 

Drusilla often laughed (though not, now, so maliciously) 
at Morvenna's overbrimming love for the schoolmaster; which 
the girl could by no means disguise, though she tried to. 
But Morvenna was too happy to mind a little teasing, and 
too sweet-natured to resent it at any time. Once n week, 
regularly, Drusilla came down to see her mother : Malva 
finding the walk to Choone bottoms and back, a more tiring 
jaunt than she altogether cared for. On this weekly visit, 
Morvenna always walked back to Drusilla's cottage with 
ber : sometimes meeting her sister returning as she herself 
was coming from school, but more oflen finding her still 
down with Malva, the tw6 gossiping together cosily over a 
quiet cup of tea. 

These weekly walks to Drusilla's cottage were tlie sisters' 
great time for such confidences as they indulged in, and 
Drusilla could not help feeling a little envious of her 
sister, when she contrasted Morvenna's deep, confiding 
happiness with her own disappointments and grievances 
against Joe. 

Determined to find in her own memories some parallel 
to this gladness — on the principle that our possessions and 
experiences prove to demonstration that we are the micro- 
cosm we think ourselves ; and that neither in memories, 
or in knowledge, are we worse off than our neighbours — 
Drusilla had to fall back on the reminiscences of her first 
courting. That girlish experience with Robert Pengelly 
was her first taste of sentiment: and it remained still the 
sweetest ; as she frankly admitted to herself. 

Having once started piquing these old memories into 
life, in order to contrast them with and measure them 
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ttffaust Morvenna's, Drusilla began to find the g&me a 
strangely fascinating one : the element of danger that she 
was aware of in it, being part of its piquancy. 

The retnembrance of moonlight strolls and of long sweet 
talks in the shadow of the hedgerows, of hot cheek pressed 
against hot cheek passionately, and of lips that clung 
together with a hunger that seemed insatiable — these 
were by no means a diet that a woman like Drusilla could 
renture to feed upon too oflen and too greedily. 

In spite of the expectancy of motherhood which kept 
her pulse dancing, the lingering over these memories 
became perilously pleasant to her; and the thought of 
Robert Pengelly with his arm around her, and with her 
head resting on his shoulder as it had done when she was 
a girl, became so familiarised to DrusUta's imagination that, 
if she had suddenly waked up from one of these reve- 
ries and had found the miller's arm actually around her 
waist, it is doubtful if she would even have pretended to 
be surprised. 

The miller, however, after his failure to get a kiss from 
her at the wedding-supper — a rebuff to which both of them 
had attached a significance not apparent on the surface — 
had not troubled to put himself often in her way. He 
spoke to her, it is true, when be met her, and sometimes 
chatted with her for a minute or two; once he had called 
at the cottage to give Joe a forgotten order ; and once he 
bad talked with her at the garden-gate for perhaps five 
minutes. But this fragmentary intercourse (if one wished 
to 6nd a reason for it) might be considered due to Drusilla 
living now on the high-road— a route the miller was fre- 
quently traversing in attending to his affairs— and to her 
husband coming and going daily between the cottage and 
the mill, which were distant from each other barely ten 
minutes' walk. In the cove, Drusilla was so entirely out 
of the miller's world that, to see her there and chat with 
her, it would have required that he should have sought her 
of deliberate purpose. Here, so close to the mill, and in the 
very highway of his daily life, he could pass and chat with 
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her as an acquaintance as often, practically, as he chose. 
That he met her so seldom, under the circumstances, and 
chatted with her so indifferently, seemed to prove . . . but 
why should she seek to make it prove anything? Why 
should he remember their old courting days? Or, why 
should the, for that matter? He was nothing to her (of 
course not !) now she was a married woman. And she was 
nothing now to him: or, at least, only his old sweetheart 
She had become the wife of his waggoner, and must content 
herself with that 

Yet — and here was the critical point of the situation — 
supposing she were not content, and, what was more, would 
not try to be ? 

Here was Joe treating her with the grossest selfishness, 
and with a want of courtesy so glaring — seeing how young 
and new a wife she was — that be hurt her vanity almost 
every hour of the day. And the pretty coaxing ways in 
which she would have liked to be petted, were simply con- 
spicuous by their absence, so far as her husband was con- 
cerned. Indeed, there was nothing but the satisfaction in 
her blood to bring her gladness. And, even for Drusilla, 
this was not quite sufficient. Tlie woman's nature was not 
unlike the outward mask of it. The well-rounded bust, the 
luxuriance and softness of the hair, the easily coming blushes, 
the love of fondling and being fondled, they all had their 
share in the warm abundance that so agreeably characterised 
it. Biit there was in her, as well, a kind of hungry sensi- 
bility — at least, on certain sides, where she was as flexible 
as she was vain — and a keen appetite for pleasure (as far as 
her conceptions of pleasure went) that was always urging 
her along the lines where the satisfactions of it might I>e 
looked for. To glance at her face, with its sensuous feminine 
attractiveness, was to many men to be tempted (almost 
daringly) to kiss it: the latent note and the underiying 
hints of the features seeming to suggest that the temptation 
would be met more than half-way. 

As the schoolmaster, when Morvenna was at Drusilla's 
cottage, always came to fetch her and to take her home. 
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DrusilU saw more of faim now than she had ever seen before. 
And when be came for Morvenna, he was so courteous and 
tender towards her, as if she were something exceedingly 
precious to him, that Dnisilla was frankly envious of her 
sister: not exactly wanting Morvenna's sweetheart for her- 
self, but wishing, at any rate, that she bad gained one 
like him. 

Drusilla tried to imagine her sister as the schoolmaster's 
young wife, and she thought how tenderly, lovingly proud 
of her he would be. It made her heart sore (as well as 
envious) to think of the contrast between such a life and 
her own. She wanted to be treated as she knew Morvenna 
would be treated under the circumstances: wanted to be 
petted, caressed lovingly, wrapped round in every fondling 
way, with the proud tenderness of a man who could fill a 
woman's thoughts with gladness as easily as the most selfish 
of them could fill her veins with fire. 

To eupcct that Joe would ever quicken her life with such 
happiness, she knew now was to expect a thing frankly 
incredible. 

How, then, could she be content ! She simply would not 
try to be. 

If she had married Robert Pengclly when the wine of 
youth was in their veins, such happiness might have been 
possible for her — would have been hers beyond a doubt ! 
And even if, at the present moment, she were the miller's 
wife, instead of Joe's, surely the fire of passion would burn 
through them as it used to do ! she would know what it 
was to be glad and to leap with pleasure, nol in one way only 
(and that the cheapest) l>ut in all ! 

Wiien Joe told her he had asked for a rise and the miller 
had refused him, Drusilla was at first angrier in the secrel 
theatre of her thoughts than she was in the open-air world 
of her daily interests. She thought, surely the miller, if 
he cared anything for her, might have done her this small 
kindness and have been none the worse for it. But when 
Joe went on to tell her of the miller's suggestion that he should 
emigrate, she fancied she saw here the tentative first move 
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towards an understanding : a sign that his interest in her had 
awakened, and that he wanted to clear the way to her. 

She did not resent the idea in the least. On the contrary, 
she welcomed it with a shiver of delicious fear. To be 
besieged, however hotly, was not necessarily to surrender. 
After all, if they ihottld drift into a flirtation, she would he no 
worse than other women — scores of them, probably. Besides, 
Robert was no stranger. Had he not kissed her before, and 
been the first one to do so P His right to her lips, in the 
Court of Sentiment, seemed to be quite as great as Joe's. 

It was a perilous point to argue : but she argued it out to 
her satisfaction. She decided that she was not afraid, and 
was ready for the attack. 

Of this mood of Dnisilla, Morvenna caught occasional 
glimpses. But only on the side of its restlessness and 
discontent, and its hunger for something that (so far) it had 
failed to attain. That her sister's thoughts turned towards 
the miller with such a flush of hot passion in them, Mor- 
venna was entirely ignorant of, and would not have believed 
bad she been told of it. None the less, she considered it 
dangerous for a woman like her sister to he so persistently 
belittling her husband and asserting that she was dis- 
appointed in him. And once Drusilla (though in this 
instance she had no concealed meaning) had made a remark 
about the schoolmaster that Morvenna frankly did not like : 
exclaiming hotly, on finding him kissing Morvenna at the 
door, "Thee seem to find them so good, Morvenna, I shud 
like to have wan to sample ! Wish I cud git such a lovely 
lot as thee do I" 

" For shame, Drusilla ! " Morvenna had said to her, 
greatly scandalised. 

"Why 'for thame't Where's the shame of it?" quoth 
Drusilla. " I said, I shud like to sample them : iss .' an' I 
shud — there now ! " 

" For shame, Drusilla ! " 

"Well, 'tes the truth, anyway," insisted Drusilla. 

But Morvenna, though she was silent, retained her 
opinion all the same. 
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CHAPTER XX 
A LONELY MAN 



The last Saturday in September, Ezckiel took up and 
brought in his cral>-pots. 

It was a wet. Equally, cloudy day ; there was a treacherous, 
shifty disquiet in the sea ; and the thin driving spray was 
being blown about freely. Everywhere the world was full of 
querulous unrest : not the menacing sound and motion of a 
gale, but the shrill whistling and hooting clamour of the 
squall, and the brief spurts of its cloud-chasing, wave-troubling 
bluster. 

The rain crackled against the window-panes of the 
cottages in the cove as the gusts drove the sudden showers 
peltingly against them, and the great swooping rush of the 
wind across the valley made the women-folk congratulate 
themselves that they were safe indoors : the occasional hoot- 
ing in the chimney, the dreary whooing across the roof, the 
loud angry rattling of the windows and doors, the flames 
spurting from the turf fires and the smoke pufling out 
thickly, all accentuating indoors the tunnoil and bluster that 
prevailed without. 

Out in the bay, Ezekiel'a little boat was tossed up and 
down on the short, choppy waves with a motion that, from 
the shore, looked most perilous to its occupant. But the 
crabber had weathered in her rougher and wilder days than 
this, and he worked his way to his " strings " of pots, one 
after the other, not as rapidly, but still as steadily, as if it 
were a windless day in June. 

Ezekiel had about sixty pots "down" in the bay ^dis- 
tributed in eight "strings," at as many difTerent stations^ 
and owing to the squalls, and the treacherous tumbling seas, 
he calculated that practically it would take him all the day 
to get in his pots and land them safe at the cottage. He 
could not venture to take in the boat, under the present 
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circumshuices, more than about half-a-score pots at a time, 
and that would mean half-a-dozen journeys to and from the 
core, with a troubjesome landing on the beach at the end of 
each journey. He accordingly made up bis mind for a hard 
day's work : indeed, if the morrow had not been Sunday, and 
the weather so unsettled and with a threat of worse mischief 
in it, he would have spread the task over a couple of days. 
As matters stood at present, however, to postpone the task 
was impossible. After a good deal of trouble, he had got a 
berth on one of the pilchard-drivers in Newlyn, and on 
Monday morning he must duly be on board to take his place. 
It was only because of his exceeding ill-luck, that be had 
kept his pots out up to the last moment like this. But, 
with tiroes so hard as they were, he had to make the most 
of every opportunity. His Michaelmas rent was just due — 
it was a shilling a week, thirteen shillings a quarter — and 
though he could pay ihis out of Morvenna's quarter's salary, 
he had hoped this time to let her have the money for 
clothes, which she certainly needed now she had a sweet- 
heart, and he a man like the schoolmaster. So deadly, how- 
ever, had been the hostility of Fate, that, during the last 
few weeks, he had barely been able to keep food in the 
cottage, and to .save money for the rent had been a sheer 
impossibility. 

It was only a part of the payment that was to be wrung 
. out of him, no douhL But, none the less, he found the 
payment a bard one. And the exaction of it was charac- 
terised by a cruelty that made him wince. 

Nearly six months had passed since the day of his sin, 
and, in the interval, Ezekiel had aged with extreme 
rapidity. 

His hair and beani, which, on the aflemoon of his tempta- 
tion, were thick, if grey — as thick as those of a man of forty 
— were now white and thin, and the top of his head was 
almost bald. I'he wrinkles in his face, too, had Increased 
almost tenfold ; and the man had begun to stoop, and to 
hang his head so weakly, that his shoulders had curved 
over till they were rounder than a cobbler's. His very walk 
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had grown heavier, less elastic and weaker. Occasionally, 
too, he was aware of other disquieting symptoms : an odd 
weakness of his eyesight, which was sometimes unsteady, 
sometimes dim ; moments of rigidity in the limbs, when he 
was strongly excited, or was startled suddenly; and a 
fiuttering loss of self-control that at tiroes troubled him to 
the pitch of fright 

He beheved firmly in his roind that these changes were 
not natural, but were merely a part of the punishment be 
would have to suBer for his sin. And, under the weight of 
this belief, he staggered helplessly, and almost hopelessly, 
along the dreary road of life : with notliing to look forward 
to except the black pit of death — which he knew well waited 
at the end of the road for him. 

Twelve months ago, Ezekiel had got a berth on a pilchard- 
' boat without difficulty ; he looked then hale and hearty 
enough to do his work with ease. But this year he had 
found things altogether different It was only "by the 
skin of his teeth " that he had obtained a berth at last : and, 
even then, it was in a boat, and under a man, that twelve 
months ago he would scarcely have looked at 

Indeed, he looked so frail and, withal, so old, that it 
seemed to be quite possible tliat this would be the last 
season he would be accepted for the fishery ; unless some- 
thing of the nature of a miracle should happen, to stay the 
hands on the dial for him, or even turn them back. But 
the days of miracles, Hzekiel knew, were past. The great 
Miracle Worker had long ago been tortured to death on 
Calvary, and no one now would work a miracle to gladden 
a sinner, even if it were possible. 

He must endure his doom, and the gloom of it, as best 
he could. 

If, only, others might not suffer for the sin as well as 
himself 1 

As he rowed from one "string" of pots to another, 
Ezekiel's heart seemed to be as cold and as heavy as the 
stones with which the dripping crab-pots were weighted. 
And his trips to and from the cove, with the boat loaded 
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with the empty pots, were perfonned with the dreariest lack 
of interest imaginable. 

Rarel; bad he known a season in which he had had worse 
luck : and never had he closed a season more dispiritedly. 

He wondered whether that "other man" were dogged 
with misfortune as he was. And he wondered, also, how 
much (or how little) fais fellow-sinner felt the burden of 
the wrongdoing that had separated them from their kind. 

Could he see that "other man," if only for a moment, 
Ezekiel thought it would ease fais faeart: he would feel less 
solitarily accursed. Yes ! on the day that fae should meet 
him in the flesh, Ezekiel almost fancied that he might even 

As be made his way from "station" to "station," and 
from these to the shelter of the cove and back again, he 
was so drenched by the driving spray and the sudden heavy 
showers, and so beaten and buffeted by the vehement gusty 
squalls, that, in spite of his sou'wester and his suit of oil- 
skins, Ezekiel felt wet and cold all over. His lingers were 
almost numbed into lifelessness by handling the wet lines 
and the dripping crab-pots: and the boat bad always a 
pool of water gathering between the foot-boards, owing to 
the rain and the spray and the leakings from the pots ; 
so that every time he reached the shore and landed his 
shipment, he had to bail out the boat before he could start 
again. 

It was tiring work for an ageing man, enfeebled and alone : 
and Ezekiel found himself thinking how different things 
might have been if his two sons now were alive to help him. 
They would have been men by this time ; perhaps might 
have been married like Drusilla. But then, they would 
have been tana! they would have been bread-winners like 
himself: and all, in any case, could have worked together 
and helped each other. No doubt, whatever had happened, 
they would have been kind to little Morvenna. ITie " piggy- 
widden " of the family, and that a girl, they would have been 
as proud of as most brothers were, in decent famibes. And 
then . . . then . . . that sin of bis would never have been 
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committed ! There would bsve been no temptation to 
assail him — with her brothers kind to little Morvenna. And 
without the temptation in that fonn. ... He sighed heavily 
and dismallj'. 

The weaiy "might have beens" of life — what tragedies 
lie behind them ! The agonies of hell, it is possible, may 
be more poignant; but more hopelessly, drearily sad they 
cannot be. 

From mournful thoughts like these, he fell naturally to 
musing on the drowned man he had abandoned. The man 
who bad thrust hia dead body under the crabber's notice, 
that Ezekiel, in bis brotherly kindness, might reclaim it for 
humanity : might snatch it out of the maw of the unquiet 
sea that bad murdered him and give it burial in the quiet 
earth, where its brothers slept in peace. In that hour of 
temptation, however, the crabber bad been without mercy. 
He had abandoned the body carelessly to the monster that 
had murdered it : but its treasures be had secured and had 
retain eil for his own uses. 

Yes ! they were robbers both of them. The sea had 
robbed him of his life : and Ezekiel had robbed him of 
his money. Which ought he to hate most, and with the 
deadliest malignity ? 

It was a question Ezekiel hod puzzled over, in a dim and 
helpless way, hundreds of times since that fatal afternoon. 

That the dead have power to molest the living — to 
injure them, if not openly, on tbe public highway and in the 
market-place, at least, in the secret and hidden byways 
of hfe — Ezekiel believed firmly : he had never for one 
moment doubted it. And, vaguely in his mind, he had 
the conception of the devil and the dead man, and Fate 
as their minister, watching him day and night tirelessly 
and pursuing him relentlessly : pursuing him with unresting 
feet that only God Himself could stay. 

He looked abroad, and the world seemed as though 
gloomed over with his secret anxieties. Great dusky cloud- 
shadows had began to move darkly across the troubled 
plain of waters, and against the slate-grey sky and the 
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leaden-grejr sea tbe gulls (drifting along in the track of 
a sun-ray) seemed like drifting flakes of foam — their wings 
whiter than milk. Then a huge mass of rain-clouds came 
sailing up rapidly, and, in a space measured by seconds, 
bad entirely blotted out the sky. The outer march of 
the Channel was now dabbled all over with white dancing 
wave-tops, thicker and whiter than a flock of gulls. Almost 
immediately, the gusts of wind began to lengthen and 
strengthen, and a sudden fierce squall swept blusteringly 
across the bay, filling the air with its strenuous commotion. 
Down beat the rain with a tempestuous rush and gush — 
a pelting, stinging onslaught that almost blinded Ezekiel — 
and then, of the hurrying cloud, but just now so huge, 
nothing seemed to be left but a few shreds and tatters 
that melted away, vanished mjrsteriously, and once more out 
came the sun. 

The deep, melancholy ciy of the sea now again filled 
the air without rival or pause: the ceaseless gusty whist- 
ling of the wind, and even the heaving tolling of tbe hell 
on the Runnelstone, seeming, by comparison, infinitely less 
impressive. 

Hour after hour, the loneliness and savagery of the 
scene seemed, if possible, to deepen and to be accentuated 
menacingly. And to and fro, through the tumbling seas, 
Ezekiel toiled with his loads of crab-pots, till his fingers 
were numbed and stiffened cruelly by tbe stinging rain and 
the cutting blasts, and the blood in his veins chilled almost 
as drearily. 

Presently, however, about half-an-hour before sunset, 
Ezekiel got tbe last load of pots in his boat, and turned her 
head homeward with a sense of deep relief. 

Tbe cliff-fronts and ledges were crowded with gulls and 
cormorants ; and even on the skerries, where the impetuous, 
rushing swing of the waves made a jabble of water whose 
white turmoil was almost appalling, the herring-gulls and 
shags were congregated in clusters. The rocks, the faces 
of the cliffs, the boulders on the beach, were edged and 
dabbled over with yeasty clumps of foam; and on the 
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beach^ at the edge of the breaking waves, lo^^g thick 
swathes of this blubber-like drift lay shaking tremulously in 
the tireless wind. A few gulls were still peeking along the 
sands, and the air was full of brine and of the keen tang 
of the seaweed. It was just such an evening as Ezekiel 
would have relished greatly, years ago. But to-day its fret 
and turmoil made him doubly querulous. He was wet and 
cold and tired : he felt old and feeble and depressed. 

He was glad the season was over : he wished it were the 
last season he would have to toil through. 

He longed hungrily, almost savagely, for Death to lay 
its hand on him. Then would he be healed with the deep 
healing that only Death has the skill of: then would he 
be quieted with the great peace there is none but Death 
can give. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SIDELIGHTS 

There was a heavy storm all day on the Sunday, but by 
midnight it had entirely blown itself out By the time 
Ezekiel was astir on the Monday morning, the sun was just 
rising in a blaze of dazzling splendour, and the world was 
full of the refreshing sweetness and the sense of exquisite 
cheer that follow after a storm at the beginning of autumn. 
The wind and the rain had swept over everything, but 
they had left the valley still green and with a touch 
of its summer bravery, and with an echo, if no more, of 
its old ravishment of song. Among the thorn-trees near 
the stream the robins sang briefly, the finches made a 
breezy lilt of music in the furze-brakes, and where the 
great ripening flag-pods (now turning brown) rose above 
the thinner shafts of the rushes the chit, chiity, chit ! of the 
little sedge-warbler was repeated over and over garrulously, 
as if the bird would never tire. The swallows were twitter- 
ing as they wheeled across the valley, their steel-blue backs 
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glinting in the sunshine, and the skylarks suig and sanff 
ag&in blithely, their rippling gaiety— like the sparkles of 
sunlight on the grass-blades — seeming to emphasise the 
delicious buoyancy of the mood to which, however temper 
rarily, Nature had returned. 

When Ezekiel, with hb provision-bag and his sea-boots 
slung across his shoulder, started for Newlyn about eight in 
the morning, Morvenoa also set out with him. She had 
arranged to accompany him to the head of the valley (where 
the turnpike-road met the lane leading to Polurrian), and 
then turn back and hurry on to school, which she would still 
be able to reach at her regulation time. 

Isaac Roscorla was at his cottage door smoking bis pipe, 
when Ezekiel and Morvenoa, with Malva in the rear, came 
out on the doorstep just as the clock was striking eight 
Isaac, though he was about two jrears older than Ezekiel, 
looked the other's junior by half-a-dozen years, and, as 
he stood here smoking this September morning, Malva 
wbbed ber man were as fortunate as his neighbour. For 
Isaac had a couple of sons on the fishing-boats, and with 
their assistance, tmd his own modest success in the past, he 
had been able to give up going on the great fisheries of the 
bay for the last four or five years — to Malva's secret envy. 

" Off, then, 'Zekiel ? " quoth Isaac, between his pu^ 

" Iss, you : no help for it," replied Ezekiel. 

"Well, good luck to'ee !" 

" Thaank'ee ! " said Ezekiel. 

"Still, Fra sorry 'tes ao," added Isaac sympathetJcally, 
as he glanced at the white hair and beard and the bent 
shoulders of his old neighbour. " Look as though thee want 
rest more'n I do." 

" Iss, faather's failin' badly," remarked Malva sorrowfully. 
" He do want rest more than any a' we : 'tes whisht to see 
how fast he's ageing. But rest he coan't have, simminly," 
she added : " such poor luck as we do git in thaise days." 

Isaac shook his head ; but made no remark. The money 
spent on Drusilla's finery, and on her subsequent wedding, 
would have been much better saved against such times as 
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these, he thought Having never had a daughter^ he had 
little sympathy with girls^ the queer " run " of whose nature 
he had almost forgotten in the course of years — so far distant 
in the past lay the days when he went courting and had 
tried timidly to feel his way to the secrets of a girl's heart. 

" Well^ good momin' to'ee> Isaac ! " said Ezekiel, nodding 
to his old neighbour. 

" Good momin' ! an' good luck to'ee ! " repeated Isaac, 
waving his hand. 

And, with that, Ezekiel set off, with Morvenna at his side. 

As they were walking up the lane, they saw the school- 
master standing at his garden-gate quietly enjopng his after- 
breakfast pipe. 

^' If you will wait three minutes for me, I'll walk up with 
you, if you'll let me," he remarked to Morvenna and her 
&ther, when he heard whither they were bound. 

Morvenna glanced at her father, her delight visible in 
h^r eyes. 

^^Iss, sir, we shall be glad o' thy company," replied 
Ezekiel. 

'' Come in and pick a few flowers for yourself, Morvenna ! 
said the schoolmaster, inviting them into the httle garden. 
And with that he hurried indoors to get his hat. 

" That's right, Morvenna ! You look real bonny with 
that in your bodice ! " he remarked, smiling into the girl's 
blue eyes, as he emerged from the cottage and found her 
with a spray of honeysuckle in her dress. "And, now, 
before we start," said he to Ezekiel, " let us fill up our pipes 
and make ourselves comfortable." And he produced a well- 
filled tobacco-pouch and handed it to the crabber. 

Five minutes afterwards, they were on their way up the 
valley, the two men — with their pipes well-alight and draw- 
ing freely — tramping along one on either side of Morvenna ; 
the girl walking between them elastically, with the blossom- 
ing honeysuckle in her bodice and with the sweet September 
sunshine (or was it something still sweeter ?) dancing in her 
eyes as blithely as it was dancing in her heart 

Thick, dense patches of dwarf gorse (so crowded with 
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blossoms that the calyxes had scarcely room to open) lighted 
up the banks with their vivid belts of gold, and the lower 
slopes of the hills were so sheeted with heather that the 
millions of purple blossoms, massed together in the distance, 
left the impression that the hills were splashed with huge 
red stains. The vermilion of the countless haws, the misty 
purple of the sloes, and the glistening black of the great 
bunches of elder-berries, filled the hedgerows themselves 
with an effective wealth of colour, which, autumnal though 
its suggestions were, was still a pleasure to the eye. And 
all about the trio, as they walked up the valley, the martins 
were wheeling by scores, almost by hundreds : Hying so 
low, and at the same time drifting so close to tbem, that 
Morvenna, as the birds darted to and fro in front of her, 
almost felt as if she could thrust out her hand and catch 
them easily. 

It was a very pleasant walk; and though the talk was 
all on the surface, and drifted Irom one thing to another 
almost as aimlessly and irresponsibly as the martins wheeled 
and drifted around the talkers, still Ezekiel began presently 
to feel its very idleness as a relief; while the schoolmaster, 
having Morveona at his side to talk to, found in that a 
sufficient happiness, and was as contented as he could be. 

At last they came to the highway where Ezekiel had 
to leave them. 

"Good-bye, father! I shall come to meet you od Satur- 
day," said Morvenna, kissing bis bearded face affectionately. 

"Good-bye, me dear! Good momin' to'ee, sir." 

"Good morning, Mr. Trevaskis: and the best of luck to 
you I " said the schoolmaster heartily. 

And off* Ezekiel plodded, with his provision-bag and his 
pair of heavy sea-boots slung across his shoulders, and seem- 
ing almost to weigh him down. 

Drusillft was standing at the door as Ezekiel approached 
her cottage, and, on seeing him, she at once came out into 
the roadway. 

"Joe's goin' in to Newlyn fust thing this momin': hope 
he'll meet'ee an' give'ee a lift," she remarked. 
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" It'll be all right, me cheeld : I can do the 
aisy." 

"Still, a lift waan't do'ee no harm," said Drusilla, who 
was really sorry to see how worn and old her father looked, 
as he stood here with the sunshine on his thin white hair and 
his shoulders bending wearily under their weight " Here ! 
wait a minute 1 I'll put on me hat an' run round an' spaik 
to Joe." And she went in and fetched her hat, returning 
almost immediately ; not, however, without a glance in the 
bedroom looking-glass, in order to see that she was present- 
able if she should chance to meet any one — the miller, or 
anybody else, she thought, smoothing down her apron. 

Closing the cottage door behind her, she walked along 
with her father to the small belt of trees that rose ahead 
of them on the right-hand side of the roadway. The mill 
and the mill-house were hidden among these : but in a few 
minutes they were so close to them (so short was the dis- 
tance) that they could plainly see the slated roof of the 
mill and the pigeons that were preening themselves on it 
in the sunshine. 

Joe had just finished taking in a load of flour and 
was now receiving some last instructions from the miller; 
the two men standing at the tail of the waggon talking 
together. 

When Drusilla explained to Joe that Ezekiel was tramp- 
ing in to Newlyn and that she wanted Joe to give him a 
lift, the carter at once expressed his readiness to do so. 
And the miller, coming forward, called out heartily, " Iss, 
o" coorse ! weth pleasure ! Start to wance, Joe. Never 
mind that awther matter : anawther time'U do for that. 
Momin', Mrs. Rosevear ! " he added, turning to Drusilla. 

"Good momin', Mr. Pengelly," replied Drusilla, with 
her " company manners " ; blushing vividly, however, in 
spite of herself. And she instinctively put her hand to her 
bat to straighten it 

" Here, Joe ! " said the miller, calling the waggoner aside 

to the door of the mill. " Now's thy time, man ! Thee 

^waan't git a better chaance this side o' Chresmas, See ef 
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thee cast git un in the mind to pay thy passage to America 
for'ee. Look here ! " he added, in a sudden burst of gene- 
rosity, the sight of Dnisilla, in her morning Ireshness and 
with that blush on her face, having somehow set his pulse 
stirring strangely, "darned ef I waan't do'ee a kindness, 
man ! Shaan't be the loser by it in the end, I do knaw. 
Bf thy faather-in-law 'ull give'ee ten pounds towards thy ex- 
penses, I'll advaance'ee five pounds out o' me awn pocket — 
there ! " 

" Es it a bargain ? " said Joe. 

" 'Tes God's truth ! " said the miller. 

" Blest ef I don't tackle un, then ! " Joe cried, excitedly. 

" Right thee are ! Thee '11 never get a better opportunity. 
Make the most of it, man ! Mind ! ten from the owtd man 
— an' then five pounds from me ! Now, off thee go ! Don't 
keep un waitin'. Comin' in to gee the mill, Mrs. Rosevear ? " 
he remarked to Dnisilla. " Thee never seen it afore, b'lceve ; 
have'ee f " he added. 

" Iss, you," said Joe, flattered by the attention to hii 
"missus," "take a look round now thee'rt here, Dnisilla. 
Tes wuth seein' : ef thee never see'd such a place afore." 

Dnisilla stood hesitating. 

"Well, I don't mind ef I do, now I'm here. Good 
momin', father ! " she called up to Esekiel, who was in the 
w^gon. 

" Good momin', me cheeld I good momin' ! " said Esekiel, 
nodding to her. 

And out into the highway Joe drove, cracking his whip 

When the waggon had gone, Mr. Pengelly took Dnisilla 
into the mill and showed her over it with a lingering care, 
and with a close attention to her personal safety, that was 
just a little daring and bewildering to her. 

He pointed out to her the huge mill-stones grinding away 
noisily and making the floor shake with their heavy revolu- 
tions, and then he took her (so carefully !) up the steep 
stairway that led to the floor above, where the hoppers 
were located. 
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As be showed her the com sliding with treacherous slow- 
ness through the hoppers — the yellow mass pouring steadily 
downwards towards the ponderous stones that they could 
hear grinding away so heavily under their feet — the miller 
held out his strong brown hand to grip hers, and to steady 
her as she nervously looked down into the hoppers. And 
Drusilla, bewildered and a little frightened by the noise and 
the strangeness, immediately surrendered her hand to bis 
clasp; her pulse beating with an excited rapidity that be 
might interpret as he pleased. 

The miller held her hand carefully until she had descended 
again to the floor where the great stones were revolving 
noisily, and then, as she drew it out of his with an apologetic 
timidity (as if unwilling to withdraw it with an abruptness 
that might offend him) she drooped her eyes and blushed 
hotly, turning away her face as she smoothed her apron 

And, with that, into the miller's eyes there flashed some- 
thing of the old restless fire that had filled them so often 
in the courting-days which he now remembered so vividly^ 
remembered, hoping the while, as the memory gripped him 
disquietiugty, that Drusilla remembered thetn as vividly as 
himself. 

" 'Most like owld times, esn't it, Drusilla } " he ventured. 

" Don't knaw about that — 'tes so long ago," said Drusilla, 
her voice trembling, in spite of herself, as she leaned against 
some sacks. So strangely excited as she was she had not 
been for years ; her eyes glittered and her cheeks were as 
full of colour as a girl's. 

The miller, too, was aware of a peculiar disturbance and 
unrest. "All this might ba' ben thine, ef we'd stuck 
to ayche awther," said he. 

Drusilla felt a sense of perilous pleasure that made her 
pulse leap strangely. 

" Iss, we ought to ha' made a match of it — thee an' me, 
Drusilta." 

" But we dedn' : so there's a' end of it," replied Drusilla 
Ifhortly. 
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" I've regretted it sence — often ! " said the miller gloomily. 
Drusilla remained silent. 

He stood WBti^hing iier face, in the dusk of the interior, 
till the womanly attractiveness of it made his blood sting 

"Well, le' bygones be bygones between us — shall us?" 
said the miller. 

" I don't mind," said Drusilla, still leaning against the sacks. 

The shadows of the mill-chamber seemed to cut them off* 
from the outer world. Drusilla stared at the floor, and the 
miller stared at her curiously. 

" Thee've never shook hands wcth me, Drusilla, not wancc, 
sence we parted. Might do it now, to make it up," said 
the miller. 

He held out his hand. 

Drusilla did not advance hers. 

" Waan't shake hands, waan't'ee .' " 

"Well, I don't knaw so much that I mind doin' that" 
And she gave him her hand, without lifUng her eyes. 

" Musn' ask for a kiss, s'pose, for owld acquaintance 
sake?" said the miller, still holding her hand in his: and 
he suddenly put his arm around her and kissed her full on 
the mouth. 

Drusilla wrenched herself free from him and retreated to 
the door. 

"Don't you try that agen, Mr. Pengelly ! " she cried. 

" 'Tesn' the fust kiss we've had — we two," said the miller. 

" Well, let it be the last, then," said Drusilla, denying no- 
thing. And she biicked to the door and out into the road. 

" Am't offended weth me, nre'ee ? " 

" Good momin'," said Drusilla ; walking away hastily and 
without answering his question. 

The miller did not attempt to follow her, but stood watch- 
ing her out of sight, his face flushed hotly and his brain 
riotously full of thought. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE CRABBEB AND HIS SON-IN-LAW 

Meanwhile Joe, as he drove Ezekiel along the roaJ to 
Newljn, began, as delicately as he could, to broach the 
subject be was now simmering over with. 

"'Tea a poor country this for a man to make a- livin' in," 
be remained to Ezekiel, though without looking at hi«. 
" Here's thee, at thy time o' life — an' not a lazy wan, ayther — 
fooced to go on they fishin'-boats again this wenter, when 
thee ought to be settin' in the chimney-comer takin' a bit 
o' rest." 

" Iss, 'tes a hard world, b'leeve," said Ezekiel. " But we 
do make it so for ourselves, sim to me," he added, medi- 
tatively. 

" Well, I'd bke to layve this owld country meself, an' try 
me luck in a new wan," said Joe. 

" Iss, thee'rt young, an' thee cud do it," said Ezekiel. And 
as he gazed wistfully towards the bay and the <listant line of 
the Lizard peninsula, he added, dropping his voice, "My 
time's past." 

" Cudn' do it wethout money," said Joe, tentatively, 

" No ; s'pose not Everything do roayne money in thaisc 
days, simminly." 

" Weth a fam'ly comin', as es natural, a man do begin to 
feel restless at times: weth nawthin' in front of lui 'cept 
owld age an' the workhouse." 

Ezekiel sighed to himself If that were all a man had to 
fear ahead of him ! he thought. 

"I was thinkin' o' goin' to America, ef I cud scrape the 
passage-money together," began Joe, now turning his face 
towards his father-in-law. 

" Eh ? Goin' to America ? Weth Drusilla in the fam'ly- 
way — so her mawther do tell me." 

"Not 'fore the baby es bom, o' coorse," said Joe, con- 
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fosedlj' : the fact being, that he had been planning to get 
away, if possible, at least a month, or more, before the 
baby " came to town." " We're expectin' the li'l wan some- 
time in March, an' I was thinkin' p'raps in April, ef I cud 
scrape the money together ..." 

"An what do Drusilla say 'bout it?" queried Ezekiel. 

" She ? Aw, she's as willin' as can be ! " 

" She esn' Uke most young wives, then," said her father. 

"She's tookin' ahead, thinkin' more o' the future," said 
Joe. And he went on, carrying the lie along glibly, " 'Tes 
tbc wish of her heart, for me to make a try, ef I can 
manage it" 

"Well," said Ezekiel slowly, "ef tha's so, there's a* end 
of it. Bein' man an' wife, an' knawin' ayche awther's 
o[unions, thee'rt free, s'pose, to settle such matters 'tween 
theeselves." 

" We was lookin' to thee to help us ovver the stile, like," 
said Joe. 

" How— lookin' to me P " 

" Drusilla towlcl me, 'fore we was marr-ried, thee wert 
better off than folks knawed of ... " 

"Eh?" cried Ezekiel, half rising from his seat Was 
his sin always to haunt him then — ^t all tiroes, and every- 
where ? Was he never to be free from it, at any dreary 
turning in his life ? His heart grew numb and cold ; his 
limbs seemed to sprawl slackly ; and his head sank down 
in almost abject helplessness. 

"We was calk 'latin' on thee advancin' us ten pounds to 
pay me passage-money, an' Mester Pengelly he towld me 
that, ef thee'll do that, he'll advance roe five pounds out 
of 'es awn pocket" 

" Mester Pengelly, too ! Ben talkin' it ovver weth he, 
have'ee ? " 

" Iss, we've arranged it all — relyin' on thy kindness." 

" Here ! le' me git down ! I caan't stand this no longer ! " 

"But thee'll do it, waant'ee, Mester Trevaskis? per- 
sisted Joe. "'Tes onnly ten pounds — an' Drusilla es thy 
daughter." 
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"Lev' Drusilla ask ber roawther — lev* her talk it ower 
weth she. I got nAwthin' to say in the matter. Le' me 
git down." 

" But thee don't object, do'ee ? " 

" Lev' her ask her mawther. 1 got nawthin' to do weth 
it, 1 tell'ee ! Le' me git down, will'ee ! " and he rose from 
the seat. " Here ! stop thy hosses I Le' me git down ! " 

Joe pulled up the horses and Ezekiel got down from the 
waggon, his legs shaking under him and bis hands tremhiing 
violently, 

" Well, we'll ask Mrs. Trevaskis, an' say thee towld us to, 
shall us?" 

"Do what thee like— do what thee like! But drive on, 
man ! drive on t an' le' me qua'at ! " 

Joe drove on, greatly perplexed in his mind, but, all the 
same, determined now to carry the matter through. 

As for Ezekiel, dragging his feet heavily along the road, 
he moved down the hill towards Newlyn like a man dazed 
by a sudden blow, and staggering almost drunkenly under 
the effects of it 

He was slouching into Newlyn, with hb lips trembling 
weakly and his eyes almost sunken into his head, when he 
met Tom the Hangman emerging smilingly from a cottage 
where he had just been selling some of his wares. 

The pedlar's van was standing in the middle of the road, 
and Ezekiel, as he skirted it, met the pedlar face to face. 

The misshapen little creature looked at the crabber curi- 
ously, with a queer, malicious twinkle in his beaily black eyes. 

" What ! thee goin' on the boats agen, are'ee .'' " cried 
the pedlar, on seeing the crabber with his sea-Imots and 
his provision-bag. "Shud ha' thought, by all accounts, thee 
done too well laast sayson to need it" 

Ay, groaned Ezekiel inwardly, as he passed the pedlar 
without replying : 1 shall be a marked man soon — a Judas 
to them all 1 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

IN THE ENCHANTED WOOD OF MEUORY 

Whbn Joe told him how easily he had succeeded with 
Ezekiel, the milter expressed his satisfaction with great 
heartiness. He advised Joe (as a friend) to make all his 
arrangements as promptly as he could, that he might be 
prepared to start at the earliest date possible. He also 
threw out the hint that, if Joe wanted an hour or two to 
go down with Dnisilla to see her mother, he might have 
the hour or two that evening, and would be wise to seize 
the opportunity. "Take thy toll 'fore the mouth o' the 
sack es tied, man I " said he. 

But Drusillft received the news in a vastly different spirit. 

" Got a bit o' news for'ee, Dnisilla," Joe had said to her, 
with assumed carelessness, as he was finishing his dinner. 

"Good, or bad?" Drusilla asked him, with equal in- 
difference ; her thoughts having travelled far even during 
the dinner-hour. 

"Tha's for thee to say, li'l woman, when thee hear it." 
And he paused to stretch out his legs, and to twist the 
ends of his moustache. 

"Well, what es it?" asked Drusilla impatiently. 

" I'm thinkin' o' goin' to America in a month or two," he 
remarked carelessly. 

Having heard this kind of talk before, Drusilla did not 
trouble to reply to it 

Piqued by her indifference, Joe immediately began to 
swagger. " There esn' room in this owld country for a 
man to make 'es way, nohow. I want room to spread me 
elbows : " and he flung out his arms dramatically. " An' I 
mayne to git it, too," he added emphatically. 

Drusilla leaned against the table, watching him intently. 

" But where's the money to come from ? " she asked bim, 
still incredulous. 
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" Aw, that'll be arranged, atsily enough. Mester Pengelly 
es goin' to lend me five pounds : offered it to me without me 
askin' un ; ' oui o' retpedjbr mef'be said," 

" Eh ? He ded, ded 'a ? " For a minute, her glance grew 
as vague as if her wits had gone wool-gathering. But she 
pulled herself together promptly. " Ayven five pounds 
waan't cover the expeose," she remarked, as she watched the 
httle man strutting up and down the kitchen. 

" Well, thy feather have promised to advance us haaf-a- 
score aa well." 

" So thee've arranged it all, have'ee — thee an' the miller? 
An' poor faatber es to be drained agen . . ." 

" He got the money, tbee towld me theeself." 

" 1 ben a fool wance too often : on' now I'm payin' for it, 
a'pose." 

" Fool, or no, the sack's of thy awn fillin', anyway. Wha's 
in it thee put there : for raisons o' tby awn, s'pose. Thee 
said he'd got the money : an' he dedn' deny it. An', wha's 
more, he was quite agreeable I shud have it," Joe insisted. 
" ' Tell her to go dotmi to her tvanilher an gtl it,' he said to me 

" I question ef he've got it to lend'ee, ayven ef he's 

" Ef he ha'n't, I shall ha' to sell up the furniture, 
tha's all." 

" Want to break up house, do'ee ? " 

"All depends upon circumstances," answered Joe coolly, 
as he swaggered up and down the kitchen with his thumbs 
stretching out his waistcoat. 

" Ayven fifteen pounds wed be little enough to do it on," 
remarked Dnisilla. " An' how am / to git on, 'tell you git 
in work an' begin to send to me } An' then there'll be the 
baby comin' an' the eitry expense o' that." 

" Gosh ! now I never give a thought to thee ! " said Joe. 
" Tha's a fact, li'l woman ! " he added, smiling broadly, as if 
it were the best of jokes that he should have thought only 
of himself' 
\ DrustUa bit her Up, and remained silent 
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Joe continued strutting up and down, still smiling to 
himself 

" Well, thee must think of it now, then," Drusilla said 
impatiently. " How am I to live, an' pay the rent an" the 
doctor ? It wed be a couple o' months, I 'spect, before thce'd 
be able to send to me. . . ." 

" All o' that, I 's{>ect," replied Joe, carelessly. 

" Well, then, thee must layve me money to go on wetb," 
said Drusilla. 

" We'll git the money from thy faatber fust ; an' I'll figure 
it out weth Me^ter Pengelly. Wan thing es sartin, an' that 
cs — that I'm goin' ! " 

" Thee've made up thy mind to go, then .* " 

" Not a bit o doubt about that ! " 

Drusilla watched him with critical closeness : reckoning 
up his character as she never had done before. But for 
that passion in woman whose burden she carried visibly, Iier 
contempt for him would have leaped out in words that would 
have scorched him. Had he been a woman, she would have 
eased her mind and showed her heart nakedly. But towards 
a man, and he her husband, the filaments of sex were astir 
strangely all through her nature. 

She was reckoning up her married life — its few gains and 
its many losses ; what it gave and what it took away — and 
she could not find it in her nature, even at tlib juncture, to 
be otherwise than glad that she had lived to be a wife. That 
the purchase was worth the price, she felt with the passion 
of a woman in every single drop of blood in her body. 
" It got navthin' to do weth content," she decided in her 
mind. " 'Tes the nature o' we wemrain to want to try 
marr-ried life. I wanted to try it: an' I've done so. An' 
I don't regret it, ayven now ! " 

As Joe was leaving the cottage, after dinner, he remarked 
to her roughly, " Mester Pengelly have offered me a couple 
o* hours' layve, an' I'm goin* to take it, an' we'll go down 
to thy mawther's 'bout tay-Ume on' all have tay together as 
sociable as can be." 

Drusilla did not trouble to reply. 
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" Mind ! " be insbted, " 1 shall be in by five o'clock : an' 
then we'll start off, right away, for thy mawther's," 

"Very well," said Dnisilla, still standing at the end of 
the table. 

Joe went off tilting his head proudly in the sunshine and 
swelling in his clothes like an excited turkey-cock. "Tha's 
the way to manage wemmin 1 " he remarked to himself, with 
a satisfied smile. "Trust a woman for knawin' her master, 
when she do see un ! " And, at this, the little man puffed 
out his stomach more and more, till his waistcoat suddenly 
burst open at the bottom — a couple of the buttons being 
jerked off into the hedgerows. "Dam the buttons!" he 
cried impatiently : and then solaced himself with the reflec- 
tion, " Still, don't matter, she'll ha' to saw them on : 'tes 
'most all they're fit for — finickin' things like that ! " 

Meanwhile Drusilla stood motionless beside the kitchen- 
table : seeing many matters in an aspect decidedly novel 
to her, and, perhaps for the first time since a woman's pulse 
had beat in her, judging herself as harshly as even an enemy 
could have done. 

Presently she roused herself out of her reverie: a new 
expression on her face. 

After washing-up the dinner-things and tidying-up the 
house, she went out to the garden gate and stood leaning 
thoughtfully across it, watching the hedgeless roadway that 
skirted the bottoms and the pedestrians who at intervals 
passed leisurely along it 

Presently she descried the person she evidently had been 
waiting for. The miller was coming along the road, his 
retriever at his heels. 

On seeing her standing at the garden gate, he advanced 
towards the cottage with a strange expectancy in his eyes. 
He was flattered, and yet, in some way, a bit disappointed, 
at the sudden medley of thoughts that jostled together in 
his brain. When he had courted Drusilla, years ago, he 
had thought of her as a girl. . . . But, there, such is life! 
. . . All in good time, everything goes to the market. . . . 
^ And he walked up to the cottage gate with a step that 
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was almost jaunty, a peculiar smile gradually mastering 
his lips. 

He was still a yard or two from her, when Drusilla flung 
at him the question, "What'ee roayne, you, by ofTerin' to 
lend Joe that five pounds?" 

" Aw, well, thee knaw . . . between ourselves . . ." he 
began confusedly, the tone of her voice, as well as her 
manner, having taken him quite aback. 

" Knaw what ? Spaik out, man ! " she demanded im- 
patiently. 

Her antagonism was so marked that the miller stared at 
her dumbfounded. 

"Shall I help'ee out?" she asked, seeing him standing 
there silent. " In thy mind was it a sort o' payin' a man — 
a price, say, for me f " 

The miller stood before her looking foolishly helpless. 

"Ef I've offended "ee, Mrs, Rosevear, I'm rayle sorry," he 
began haltingly; his big flat-topped fingers fumbling con- 
fusedly with his watch-chain. " I thought, seein', like . . , 
believin' as how . . . That es," he corrected himself, "we 
havin' ben sweethearts at wan time, Drusilla, an' I likin'ee, 
still, better than any awther woman , . ." 

" An' me anawther man's wife ! " interposed Drusilla. 

" What have that got to do weth it ? " he demanded, with 
a flash of passion. 

" This much — that / all'ys remember it, Robert Pengelly ! 
Anawther man's wife, mind ! not a girl, not a single woman. 
Thee might ha' bad me at wan time — but thee dedn' choose 
to ... " 

" More fool I ! " rejoined the miller impetuously. 

" An' now tha's ovver ! No good goin' back on it, Robert 
Pengelly ! Tha's ovver an' done weth — that es ! Ovver an' 
done weth ! " she repeated. 

" Well, ef it es, an' ef I mu a fool — as I knaw I was in 
they days — I tell'ee agen, as I towld'ee afore," he insisted, 
with passion, " that I like'ee, still, better than any awther 
woman I " 

" An' I say agen," replied Drusilla, her face flaming, " that 
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Ikit es between us aH'jrs ! " And she put one of the fing^en 
of her right hand on the finger with the wedding-ring on 
it : both hands resting on the top of the garden gate. 

"Well, lev' it be so! That waan't alter my feelin's,"' 
replied the miller, ahnost querulously. " Maid or wife, 'tes 
all wan to me : here I am at thy heels bUII." 

"An' what do'ee expect to git by it.' Do'ee think I'll 
slip off thit for'ee," she touched her wedding-ring again, " an' 
go through the world bare-fingered for folks to- point at ? " 

The miller remained silent, biting the ends of his 
moustache. 

"We've knawed ayche awther years, now," remarked 
Drusilla, facing him across the gate ; " an' we was shiners 
when we was onnly boy an' girl, tliee an' 1 ... " 

" Iss, tha's true ! 'The fust girl I ever kissed was Ibee, 
Drusilla." 

"Ad' the fust man I ever kissed was Ihee," responded 
Drusilla, as If she were unconsciously thinking aloud before 

" But mind you," she added, with an emphasis he was 
compelled to take note of, "ef I thought thee wert tryin' 
to buy me as ef 1 was a good-for-nawthin', I'd rather stank' 
on thy face, as I stank on this grass here," and she struck 
her foot passionately on the grass border of the garden, 
" than I'd ever exchange a word weth'ee agen so long as I 
do live ! " 

The miller fumbled with his watch-chain and chewed the 
ends of his moustache nervously. He felt dazed — he felt 
confused — he was oddly bewildercfl. He looked straight 
into Drusilla's eyes : and as he looked there he was 
strangely moved. 

" Well, Drusilla," he replied slowly. " I 'gree weth'ee 
that, after all, 'tesn' feer traytement ofee. Thee've made 
me feel a bit ashamed — I tell'ee that feer an' oppen. But 
ef thee'll tell me what thee want, I'll do it, ef 'tes possible. 
Strike me dead, ef I don't ! " he asserted emphatically. 
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"TcU Joe thee back out o' that five-pound offer: uy 
thee've changed thy mind— anything. Ef he want the 
money, lev" un am it" 

" It'll make me look small, an' sim a bit of a liar, waan't 
it?" said the miller, the awkwardness of his position now 
forcing itself on him. 

"Well, as thee plaise," replied Drusilla, watching his 
face ; her eyes plainly belying the pretended indifference of 
her tones. "Thee can look small before he, or before me ; 
whichever thee plaise." 

"Then, by God, it shaan't be before thee!" cried the 
miller. "That have settled it I'lt <lo it I'll tell un I'll 
draw back." 

Dnisilla's eyes shone brilliantly : her face was full of hot 

"Thank" ee ! I thought thee wed," she replied ; her voice 
so low that it was like Morvenna's when she was whisper^ 
ing to the schoulmaster. 

As the miller wished her "Good afternoon!" not daring 
to stay any longer, his voice unconsciously seemed to echo 
the vibrating something in hers that had been so dbtinctly 
noticeable in spite of her efforts to suppress it And Drusilla, 
as he walked away with his dog at his heels, went into the 
cottage with a smile on her face that might frankly have 
been called charming. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

DAUGHTER VERSUS WIFE 

When Joe was leaving work that evening, the miller, halt- 
ingly and most confusedly, remurked to him that he " felt 
mean ; as mean as chip broth. But he couldn't help himself. 
He had heard some news, since the post went round, that 
he hadn't even dreamed of — earlier in the morning. The 
fact was ... he found he wouldn't be able, after all, to 
afford the five pounds that he had offered to lend Joe. He 
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yas sorry — very sorry! — but he couldn't help himself: he 
vouldn't be able to manBge it, really. Under the cfrcum- 
BtancCB, it would be impossible. And Joe mustn't reckon on 
it, nohow." 

"A nice hawl thee've landed me In, Mester Pengelly!" 
said Joe sullenly. " I ben an' made all me arrangements : 
dependin' on thy word, as ef 'twas gospel. I caan't back- 
out now, ef thee can," said he sulkily. "An' I waan't!" 
he jerked out, with a sudden vicious emphasis ; thinking of 
DrusUla and her possible gloating over his disappointment. 

Joe said nothing to DruBilla about the downfall of his 
plans in this direction, so that she was left in complete 
ignorance as to whether the miller had kept his word to 
her, or had merely been deceiving her, and had taken the 
opportunity to play her false. 

All the time they were walking together down to the 
cove, Drusilla's thoughts were so engrossed by this aspect of 
the matter, that she paid very little attention to anything 
else : and she would willingly have given her best gown to 
have been assured, beyond doubt, that the affair had been 
settled as she desired and as the miller had promUed ker. 
She seemed to attach an importance almost morbidly ex- 
aggerated, to that signilicant proviso "as the miller had 
promised her " ; harping on it in her thoughts with almost 
wearying iteration. 

It was the lirst attempt she had made since she had 
reached womanhood — the first effort with her whole heart 
and with the full strength of her nature — to exercise over 
a man the shaping power of proprietorship : and it seemed 
to her a vital matter that the attempt should be a success. 

If it failed — the backbone of her energies would be 
broken. Never again (she assured herself) would her life 
recover its strength. 

She might fall to anything — in her disappointment It 
would demoralise her once for all. 

She thought to herself that presently, when Joe asked for 
the money, he would probably make some reference to the 
miller's promise to him. If Joe /ailed to refer to the loan 
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(and he vould be sure to boast of it, if he could) tbei^ 
she would know that the miller had fxithfully kept his 
word to her: and then she wonld forgive him for the kiss 
he had stolen — and they would be friends — and all would 
be well. 

The suD was setting by the time Drusilla and Joe got 
down to the cottage, and the schoolmaster, who had just 
brought Morvenna home from a walk, was kissing her " good 
night " in the shadow of the porch. 

Morvenna, her anns around his neck, was drawing him 
to her closely ; the schoolmaster clasping her lovingly, his arm 
about her waist. In fact, he held her so securely, that, as 
she hung on his neck, he had lifted her from the ground 
and held her up playfully, claiming yet another kiss before 
he would set her down. 

On perceiving Joe and Drusilla, however, Morvenna 
coloured violently, crying, "Let me down, dear! I'll pay 
you another time ! Drusilla and her husband are behind 
you," she whispered, close to his face. 

ThSj^hool master accordingly released faer, and she ran 
indoors, bloshing hotly : Joe and Drusilla, after exchanging 
"good nights" with the schoolmaster, entering the little 
kitchen close at her heels. 

It was the first time Joe had been in the cottage since 
his marriage, and his unexpected appearance at such an early 
hour — at an hour, in fact, when he was ordinarily supposed 
to be at work — considerably surprised Malva and, indeed, 
somewhat alarmed her. 

"Nawthin' wrong weth Drusilla, es there?" she inquired 
anxiously. 

" No ! I'm all right, mother ! " replied Drusilla cheerily. 

Joe glanced at her, as if expecting her to explain the 
reason for their visit But Drusilla had turned her back on 
.him and was taking off her hat and jacket, remarking 
smilingly to Morvenna, " Playin" out o' school agen ! Tha's 
the second time I've caught 'ee ! " 

Morvenna blushed, and hung her head. "Still, it isn't as 
if we were not engagedj" she jxnaaxked defensively. 
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"No, no; tba's all right, Morvenno. I done the same 
scores o' times, when I was a girt your age." 

Morvenna smiled back at her bappily. "One can't help 
it," said she : " can they ? " 

"No, no: 'tea in ua." 

And with this the whispering ceased. 

Perceiving that Drusilla was determined not to help 
him out in any way, Joe explained to Malva that they 
had come down to take a cup of tea with her and to 
have a Ut of talk about two or three matters. " But fust 
we'll have a feed, ef thee don't mind. Mis. Trevaskis: it 
waan't be time wasted : we shall trot ower the road aisier 
weth our load in the end," he remarked, with a desperate 
attempt at joviality. "Come! gee up, Drusilla! Help thy 
mawther a bit, now !" 

" No : lev' her rest ! — Thee set down an' rest a bit, 
Drusilla!" said Malva. "Tbee've had a long enough jaunt 
as it ea, in thy condition. Thee'rt bra* an' tired, I'll be 
bound. Me an' Morvenna'll git the tay.' 

" Yes, you sit still, Drusilla ! " added Morvenna. " You 
must play at being a visitor for once." 

Presently, when they were all seated at the tea-table, and 
the conversation was moving a little, though still somewhat 
languidly, Joe remarked to Drusilla, " Now, li'l woman, le's 
hear what tkee got to say ! Thee got somethin' thee want 
to mention to thy mawther, b'leeve : ha'n't'ee?" 

"Nawthin' special, that I knaw of," Drusilla replied in- 
differently. 

"1 thought thee'd got some kind o' message for her," 
prompted Joe, looking at his wife frowningly, but failing to 
catch her eye. 

" Ef so, 1 don't knaw of it," rejoined Drusilla, sipping her 
tea coolly. 

" That message o' thy faather's ..." 

"Henevergov'menone, that lknawof,"persisteiI Drusilla. 

Morvenna watched her sister curiously : and Malva looked 
from Joe to Drusilla, and from Drusilla back again to Joe, 
with a mingled perplexity and anxiety that Morvenna failed 
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to comprehend. To the mother, the dangerous nearness of 
a conflict between a man and his wife, where the jarring 
of wilb was so pronounced and so stubborn as in this case, 
was an idea that insiatenttjr forced itself on her attention. 
As for Morvenna, however (unmarried and in love down to 
her finger-tips) the idea, at the moment, had not entered 
her mind. 

" Dam it all ! whst'ee mayne by shyin' at it in this way ? 
Out weth it, will'ee ! " said Joe angrily to his wife. 

" I've nawthin' to 'out mttk,' that I knaw of. £f thec've 
a message — say it theesetf." 

Joe glanced at his wife with a took as black as a thunder- 
cloud. " Well, ef the wife es too bashful, s'pose I must deliver 
It meself," he remarked, with aa indifferent attempt at a 
smile, addressing himself now directly to Malva. " Meatcr 
Trevaskis have agreed to lend us ten pounds . . ." 

" Lend thee — I got nawthin' to do weth it," persisted 
Drusilla. 

"Dam it all!" growled Joe, a menacing note in his 
voice : "thee'rt like a young filly weth the harness gallin' 
her; flingin' op her heels for everything or nawthin'. Keep 
qua'at, will'ee ! " 

Dmsilla sat still and silent, her hantis lying on her lap : 
while Morvenna watched the scene with her eyes dilating 
anxiously. 

"Mester Trevaskis have agreed to lend us ten pounds, 
an' he said Drusilla was to come down to'ee and git it," 
said Joe sullenly. 

" When ded 'a promise' ee this, Drusilla ? " asked Malva of 
her daughter. 

" I don't knaw no more about the matter than Morvenna 
do. Joe drove father in to Newlyn in his waggon this 
momin', an' it do sIm that, on the way, he asked father to 
lend un some money : an' accordin' to his account, father pro- 
mised to do so. Promised to lend un ten pounds — accordin' 
to his account. Tha's all I knaw about it," said Drusilla. 
"An' 'tes more than I wanted to knaw, for that matter," 
she added, with a spice of temper. 
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"What do'ee want the money for?" Malv* asked of 
Joe. 

"Coin' to America!" said Joe defiantly. "I'm tired o' 
this owld world." 

" Tired o' thy wife, too ? Or was'ee thinkin* o' takin' she 
with'ee?" 

" No : ^in' to lev' her home for the present. I must find 
me feet fust; an' look around me a bit. Time enough to 
send home for she when I'm settled. That es, ef she keer 
to come out to me," he added carelessly. 

" What do Ikee say about it, Drusilla ? " askeil Malva. 

" What good'll ten pounds be to un ? " replied Drusilla 
evasively : her heart beating violently as she propounded the 
question. 

"Tha's true enough, too," rejoined Malva thoughtfully. 
And then, turning to Joe, "Ten pounds esn' much good; 
thee'd want nearer twenty." 

" Well, the money I want I shall msnage to git some- 
how." (Drusilla's heart began to dance. He had kept faith 
mih her ! He had retpecUd her Inut in him ! And her 
eyes sparkled delightedly.) "Ef I caan't git it no awther 
way," Joe added sullenly, " well, I shall ha' to sell some o' 
the furniture." 

" Drusilla's money bought that ! " Morvenna interposed 
promptly. "The furniture is yours, Drusilla," said she, 
turning to her sister, "don't you let him meddle with it! 
It isn't fair nohow ! " 

" It do sim to me," said Malva to Joe, " the matter es a bit 
muddled. Better come down some Saturday when faather 
es home. Thee can talk the matter ovver better weth he." 

" Then thee waan't gi' me the money ? Ezekiel said I 
cud have it." 

"If you want ten pounds so badly — work and earn it!" 
cried Morvenna. "Don't you let him have it, mother! I 
wouldn't, if 1 were you ! " 

Joe glared at her with an expression so savage that she 
rose from her chair in maiden anger. She was unused to 
being stared at, and glared at, in tliis way by a man. 
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" Do'e« want un to go, Dnisilla ? " 

"That got Dawthis' to do weth it," replied DrusUla. 

" Then, are'ee mlliM for iin to go ? " 

" That got Qawthin' to do weth it ayther, simminly." 

"But art you willing, Drusilla?" Morveniia asked her, 
afiectionately. 

" Iss : lev* un go, ef he do want to," Drasilla answered. 

"Well, thee knaw best what thee want," rejoined Malva. 
"Ef thee don't, nowan do. . . . Thee must settle between 
theeselves, b'leeve," she added, with resignation. 

Morvenna's beart was sore indeed for her sister. The 
sitiiation, in its complexity, had in it elements of which 
she had no conception: and her understanding of it was 
practically limited to a perception of the pity and the pro- 
bable pain of it as far as her sister was concerned. That 
Drusilla's heart was actually swelling with a secret unacknow- 
ledged happiness, Morvenna had no more idea of than she 
had of the geography of Jupiter. 

" Ezekiel promised me the money, an' I ben buildin' on 
gettin' it," Joe began again, with dogged persistency. 

"Well, let father himself tell us so!" said Morvenna, 
standing at her sister's side. "Surely, you can wait till 
Saturday to see him. You are not going off to America 
to-night, with your whip in your hand and your carter's 
frock on." The girl, spurred on by the defensive sentiment, 
felt as pugnacious as a little terrier. 

Joe rose from liis seat and stood in the middle of the 
kitchen. " You wemmin' am't good for nawthin' but clack," 
he remarked boorishly. " I'd rather talk to a man, fefty 
times ovver ! " 

" When neit you see father, we shall be here, too ! " cried 
Morvenna, in her triumphant girlish defiance of him. 

" Dam'ee, you li'l vixen ! what'ee keep yappin' at me 
heels for ! I got haaf a mind to fly-out an' kick 'ee out o' 
doors ! " 

"Thank you, Mr. Rosevear! but you will please remember 
it isn't usual to kick folks out of their own house ! " The 
girl was so &ankly delighted with what she considered as 
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her victory over him, that she felt as if she could dance 
around him to emphasise her triumph. 

"I'm really sorry for you, Drusilla!" said Morvenna to 
her sister, affectionately, as the latter was leaving the cottage, 
about a yard in the rear of Joe. 

" Iss ? I dedn' quite catch what thee said," replied Drusilla, 
looking absent-mindedly into her sister's face. 

" He's a brute — that's what he is ! And I don't care if 
he hears me say it ! " 

"Aw . . . Joe? I warn't thinkin' of he," rejoined 
Drusilla. 

" You were thinking of father, I suppose, Drusilla .' " 

Drusilla made no reply. 



CHAPl'EK XXV 

A MEETING ON THE MOOR 

Joe's rebuff in Ezekiet's cottage rankled deeply la his mind. 
He was savagely determined to have his revenge for it : but 
the particular method of his revenge — or, rather, its jurticular 
moment — was something he could not so easily settle. 

As a consequence of this mood of his, the relations be- 
tween Drusilla and himself were considerably strained : a 
result Drusilla treated with complete IndifTerence. 

She recognised now — as a matter of feeling, rather than 
as a matter of thought — that Joe had entirely lost the power 
to injure her vitally. He might annoy her and might even 
make her nerves quiver, but the roots of her heart he was 
no longer able to touch— not even through the baby whose 
life she was quick with. She could fall buck on hidden 
thoughts for her strengthening and refreshing: and, with 
these to sustain her, it was impossible for .loc entirety to 
crush her spirit. 

Indeed, Joe was afraid to be too rough with her. The 
hope of getting from Ezekiel the loan he was so anxious 
for, acting as a secret curb on his inclinations : m curb that 
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he wu compelled to acknowledge, though he chafed sgainst 
it savagely. 

He turned over aod over in his tniiid, the various means 
he could think of for getting his own way and wreak- 
ing his will on everybody, but the sack of his fortunes was 
as empty as the devil's purse on a Sunday, and, stand it 
up as he would on the threshing-floor of his thoughts, it 
invariably collapsed and left bim iiotliing to lean against. 
He was utterly powerless, in himself, to do the thing he 
had set hb mind on. He must get outside assistance, as 
he now recognised clearly, or else he must be content to 
remain as he was ainnyi ! 

He passed two or three days in this state of fruitless irrita- 
tion, till at last he was as spitefully restless as an ape. 

But on the Friday something hajipened that freshened his 
hopes anew. 

He was leisurely driving home from a lonely hamlet 
among the hills — one of the dreariest and most out-of-the- 
way collection of cottages to be found between St. Ives and 
Tol-pedn-penwith — and was puzzling muddleh coded ly over 
the situation, when he perceived some distance ahead of him, 
on the windy moor, a van which he believed to be that of 
Tom the Hangman. 

The rough cartway across the moor had to wind con- 
sidenbly, in order to avoid the enormous blocks of granite 
that were strewn among the gorse and heather by hundreds, 
and consequently some time elapsed (even after Joe bad 
decided that it was a van and not a boulder) before he was 
near enough to the vehicle to be sure it was the pedlar's, 
and, of course, still longer before he was abreast of it. 

All the time he was approaching the little weather-beaten 
van, Joe was considering nervously a somewhat daring sug- 
gestion that had flashed across his mind like a sudden glare 
of lightning. Should he consult Tom the Hangman — 
explain the circumstances to him and tell him what he 
wanted — and then . . . should he accept his assistance, if it 
could be had ? 

Over and over in his mind Joe turned the question— tried. 
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according to his ability, to look at it from every point of 
view — and, in the end, felt as l)ewildered as a cat caught in 
a mill-hopper and in danger of sliding down to the stones 
grumbling underneath. 

As he came abreast of the van, Joe perceived that the 
little pedlar had set up a tinker's fire among the boulders, 
and was just then busy soldering some tinware, two or three 
smoke-blackened kettles lying at his feet. 

Suddenly Joe remembered that one of his linchpins 
wanted strengthening. It would be a good opportunity 
to " break the ice " with the pedlar : and he determined to 
avail himself of the chance by offering him the job. 

The pedlar was perfectly willing to undertake the task, 
and seemed to be quite as pleased as Joe to have a spell 
of gossip. 

The carter stood beside the fire in the shelter of the 
boulders, and (either from nervousness, or purely out of 
absent-mindedness) he kept denting the grass, every now 
and then, with the heavy, brass-shod handle of his whip, 
while the conversation, which at first came little closer to 
either than the distant plain of the sea that they could 
perceive dark against the horizon, gradually came as close 
to them as the keen October wind, that was finding its 
way covertly to their bodies all the time. 

Before he fully realised how perilously confidential he 
was becoming, Joe had told the pedlar the tale of his 
woes and disappointments — the miller's promise to him, 
and its withdrawal ; Ezekiel's promise, and its non-fulfil- 
ment; the way in which he had been badgered and made 
a fool of in the crabber's cottage ; and his fixed intention 
to go to America, in spite of everything and every one, if 
only he could get the money : and get it he would, by 
hook or by crook ! Yes, even if he had to sell every 
stick of his furniture, and the very b^d from under his 
wife, he would get the money and he would go ! He 
wasn't going to be made a fool of in this way — not he I 
A parcel of women trying to badger a man between them ; 
and almost calling him a liar to his very face — he wouldn't 
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stand it I He would show them what lie was made of — that 
he mould, they should find ! They should see he wasn't a 
tailor's dummy — a coat and trousers stuffed with bran — but 
a man with spirit (dam them !) aad a man who would have 
his way ! 

" Quite right, too ! " said the pedlar, who bad been helping 
him on sympathetically. " Wha's the good of a roan, ef he 
caan't craw ovver the wemmia ? A fine world it wed be — 
weda't it? — ef they was to craw ovver he! Keep them 
onder, an' make them knaw their places— tha's iny motter! 
Onnly thee gi' them a lesson weth the layste taste of a 
whep-lash in it; an' thee'll see they wasn't forgit it in a 
hurry — young or owld ! " 

" Oamed, ef 1 wedn' do it, too ! ef it hadn' ben for 
Esekiel. I want to get that ten pounds out of he. An' 
I'll git it too, by hook or by crook ! " growled the carter. 

"Iss: hut are'ee sure he got it?" queried the pedlar, 
watching the carter intently with hb little beady eyes. 

" Well, me wife do say he have : an*, the ought to knaw. 
She towld me, 'fore we was raarr-ried, her faather was better 
off than folks gov' un credit for; an' she proved it, too, by 
gittin' nigh on forty pounds out of un." 

The pedlar noted, mentally, that it mu from the crabber, 
then, the money had really come. Their previous statement 
to him was merely a lie : as he had been inclined to think it 
from the first. But the knowledge that they had tried to de- 
ceive him, only (if possible) increased bis friendliness. " An' 
his promisiu'ee the ten pounds, all so natural an' friendly 
like, do Sim to prove that he got money, an' don't mind'ee 
knawin' it. He've keeped it putty close, though, from every 
wan else. Where ded 'a git it from, you : do'ee knaw ? " 
said the pedlar carelessly. " Kind o' wreckin' like, s'pose ? 
Found a body from a wreck — or somethin' o' that sort." 

" Iss, 'spect ; somethin' o' that sort o' thing. Drusilla 
wedn' tell me. 'Tes a kind o' saycret, she do say. But 
from what I can make out — through puttin' two an' two 
together — it mial be somethin' o' that sort Caan't be 
nawthin' else." 
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"No; o' coorse not They must be aU in the saycret 
down there, s'pose?" queried the pedlar, watching the 
carter closely. 

" That they arc — all of them ! " 

"That li'I maid Morvenna — she the schoolmaster es 
courtin' — es she in it, too, shud'ee think?" the pedlar 
questioned. 

" Not a bit o' doubt about it ! " cried the carter, with 
vicious emphasis. "She's wan o' the wust o' the whole lot — 
she es ! " 

" There's no love lost between'ee, b'leeve ; es there ? " 

" I do hate the li'I vixen like poison ! " cried Joe savagely. 
" I'd like to thrash her weth this here whep 'tell she cudn' 
stand up ! " 

"Never changed thy mind between the sesters, ded'ee?" 
queried the pedlar, insinuatingly. 

"What'ee mayne; changed me mind? I don't onder- 
atand'ee." 

" Never courted wan, an' marr-ried the awther ? " 

"Not I !" cried Joe disdainfully. "A skein o' thread like 
she, warn't wuth a man thinkin' of!" 

"The schoolmaster do think awtherwise." 

" Lev' un : an' good luck to un ! He'll find he got a li'I 
tartar in she !" 

" Do the schoolmaster koaw of the saycret, do'ee 
think?" 

" Caan't say : 'spect not. He might cry off his bargain in 
a huny, ef he ded." 

"Or it might be for that — for the money — that he's 
maynin' to marr-ry her ? " 

" Might be, too. Never thought o' that" 

" Might be merely out a' greediness — to keep the money 
for she an' the schoolmaster — that she fired-up so agen'ee 
when thee come for thy few pounds ? " 

" Might be, you. Never thought o' that, now." 

" 'Tes onnly sence the wreck o' the Garnet, b'leeve, that 
he ben so flush o' money ? " 

" Onnly sence then, b'leeve," echoed the carter. 
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"The forty pounds that he gov'd'ee . . ." 

" I onnly see'd thirty-eight," interposed the carter. 

"Well, the thirty-eight suvrins, was they English wkqs, 
or AustraUans ? " 

" Australians, b'leeve, all o' them. They lighty-yellow 
wans, they was." 

"Thought as much," quoth the pedlar. And he re- 
peated the words musingly : " Iss . . . 1 thought as much." 
Suddenly his little beady eyes tilled vivaciously with life, 
glittering as if, in another minute, they would throw off 
visible sparks. "Tell'ee what," he cried to Joe; "b'leeve 
1 can help'ee ovver the stile — ef thee railly want to git 
ovver it. Honour bright 1 do'ee railly want to go to 
America?" And he watched the carter's Eace like a ferret 
watching the eyes of a rat. 

" I'd go next week, ef I had the money ! Dam them all, 
ef I wedn' ! " 

" An' what wed'ee do, now, to git the money to take'ee 
ovver P " asked the pedlar. 

" I'd do anything ! " blurted out the carter, with an almost 
savage energy. 

" Anything, eh ? . . . Well," said the pedlar meditatively, 
" b'leeve 1 can manage the matter for'ce, on a pinch — on 
a pinch. I'll linish thb ti'l job for'ee — waan't take live 
minutes, now — an' then we'll talk ovver matters, an' see ef 
we can come to terms." 

"Right! I'm agreeable!" replied the carter boisterously; 
in a tone whose assumption of stout-heartedness bis eyes 
certainly belied. 

As he stood punching the turf with the handle of his 
whip, while the pedlar finished off his job deliberately, 
Joe felt half inclined to take to his [^heels ; or, at any 
rate, to crack his whip wamingly over the horses and 
rattle off across the moor without waiting for further de- 
velopments. 

It was the first time in his life that he had bad dealings 
with one presumably so close a relative of the devil : and 
at the mere thought the carter's heart was shaken with 
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strange, formless terrors, trembling almost as violently as the 
pulses in his wrists. 

But the rancorous desire to wreak his will on those who 
had thwarted him, was even stronger than the fear that 
glimmered tremulously through his thoughts. 

If he could get what he was hankering after — get it lie 
would ! And if the price he had to pay for it were an 
exceeding heavy one, so much heavier, in proportion, should 
be the weight of his hand when it fell presently upon those 
who had driven him to pay the price! 

The wind sighed wearily and drearily across the moor, 
now whining fretfully and peevishly like a thing in pain, 
and now rising to a long, lugubrious moan almost uncanny 
in its note of human melancholy : presently dying away, as 
if through exhaustion, into a lingering wail so indescribably 
mournful that it made the blood creep as if the veins were 
choked with ice. The huge, dusky cloud -shadows drifted 
rapidly across the moor and the adjacent hill-slopes, chasing 
each other like a rout of half-invisible goblins : and the 
gleams of deepening colour that came and went along the 
heather (as the light flushed it vigorously or was fkintingly 
withdrawn from it) produced an effect so eerie and so 
peculiarly unsettling, that it was not unlike watching a 
vast, titanic countenance changing its expression with a 
suddenness as inexplicable as it was sinister. So that 
presently, as he stood in the shelter of the boulders, what 
with the hollow moaning of the wind around him, the 
brightening and darkening of the moor as of a thing palpi- 
tating with life, and within him the mingling of fear and 
of an evil fascination, the carter felt as oddly disturbed and 
disquieted as if the ugly little pedlar — his dusky face 
coloured to the hue of hot copper by the red glow of the 
fire over which he was working — were really as uncanny aa 
his reputation hinted at, and not only could foretell events 
but could make them happen if he chose. 

Indeed, the strangeness of the scene made Joe shiver so 
uncomfortably that the pedlar, on glancing up at him sharply 
and suddenly, noted, with malicious satisfaction, how Joe 
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instmctively drew his head luck against his shoulders, his 
eyes dilating with fright and shifting to and fro restlessly — 
not unlike, thought the pedlar, an animal caught in a trap 
and suddenly, perceiving something it is now in mortal 
terror of. 

The pedlar licked his lips; it was meat and drink to 
him, this. His mouth cun-ed into a cruel smile, and, as he 
lowered his head again, his eyes glowed sombrely. 

" Le's see ef it'll do now," he remarked presently, his task 
finished. 

Joe was only too glad to have something definite to do 
instead of standing there watching the misshapen little 
oddity, and quaking uncomfortably in his every member as he 
did so. " Ay, le's see ! Glad 'tes done ! " said he, briskly. 

The two men went to the waggon together ; and Joe 
pronounced the job well done and very satisfactory. 

"Wha's to pay?" he asked, his hand diving into bis 
trousers pocket 

"We'll settle that weth the awther matter — call it 'natBlhm',' 
as between friends. But thee can charge the miller sez- 
pence : the job es wuth it, b'leeve." 

" Thaank'ee," said the carter awkwardly : a little appre- 
hensive of the obligation, though he was afraid to reject it. 
In getting into the pedlar's clutches even in so small a 
matter as this, he was aware of something not unlike the 
sensation of an animal that feels round it the first tentative 
fold of the python. He kept his hand in his pocket, 
still fingering the coins there, but he had not the courage 
to draw them out and to insist on the payment. 

" Come into me van weth me, we shall be out o' the wind 
and more quieter," said the pedlar, beginning to hobble 
towards the van, which was sheltered among the boulders 
not far from the fire. 

A few yards away, his ragged little pony — two of its 
legs hobbled^ to prevent it from straying — was crapping the 
grass greedily with its head to the wind, its long mane 

' Fastaned together with a lope. 
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and tail blowing about freely ; and the pedlar, as he glanced 
around him with all the pride of proprietorship, felt his 
veins swelling with a sense of arrogant masterfulness as 
he heard the carter following so unwillingly at his heels, 
and decided that presently this man, who had hed to him 
and insulted him, should be in his power as completely as 
the pony that he could torture as he pleased. 

As he was entering the little van, the carter gave a 
hurried look over his shoulder — casting a swift, agitated 
glance across the moor, as if his eyes were searching out 
some direction in which he could run for safety — and the 
sight of the wide, open hills, with their tiny clusters of 
cottages, the distant line of the sea dark against the horizon, 
and his waggon with the team of horses patiently waiting 
for him, made him almost decide, even now, to draw back 
and take to his heels. 

But at that moment the pedlar, from within the vehicle, 
addressed some remark to htm as he was clearing a seat 
for their accommodation, and Joe, quaking in his vitals, his 
legs trembling under him, clutched his whip tightly and 
entered the little van. 

The great clouds sailed up darkly and massed thickly over 
the sky, the wind wailed across the moor almost with the 
lamentation of a sentient thing, the freshness of the daylight 
died away into an amber glimmer in the west, and then, 
somewhere far off among the distant hills, the faint rumbling 
of thunder was intermittently audible. 

As the heavy booming sullenly reverberated across the 
moor, the waggoner's horses began to get restless, pawing 
the ground and jingling their harness noisily, 

Then out of the van Joe came stumbling hurriedly — a 
dazed, bewildered look upon bis face — and hastened to his 
team, the pedlar hobbling at his heels. 

The two men shook hands ostentatiously before they 
parted — Joe eyeing the pedlar askance as the latter gripped 
bis band — and then Joe mounted to his seat and cracked 
the whip over his team with a feeling of immense relief at 
being again among things familiar to him. 
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"Remember — a strict saycret!" cried the pedW to him 
wamingly. 

"Shaan't forgit, thee may be snrc!" replied the carter, 
starting his team. 

And with that, as another and louder boom resounded 
across the moor, the carter drove oS rapidly, with a noisy 
rattling and jingling that was music to his ears. 

The swarthy little pedlar, standing near the fire, gazed 
after the waggon intently for two or three minutes, with 
a look whose sinister, almost malignant, exultation would 
have made a child run to hide its face in its mother's 
apron in terror. 

" I got'ee in my haands at laast, Ezekiel Trevaskis I . . . 
Got'ee here at laatt!" said he, closing his fingers tightly. 

The thunder again began to boom and the lightning to 
flash vividly, and the pedlar, rubbing his skinny hands glee- 
fully together, hobbled hack to his van muttering almost 
at every step, " Iss I I got'ee at laast ! Thee caau't escape 
me now t " 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A MAN ANB HIS BURDENS 

MoRVENNA and the schoolmaster duly walked to Newlyn on 
the Saturday morning, and found Ezekiel just coming up on 
the quay. He had his empty provision-bag tucked under 
his arm and his great sea-boots slung over his shoulder, while 
in hia left hand he carried a dozen fresh pilchards strung 
together by a horsel > run through their gills. 

The little fishing-town to-day was brimming over with life. 
The boats were all in harbour (either here or in Penzance), 
and all the men and youngsters were at home for the 
Sunday rest— that rest which the Cornish fisher-folk most 
religiously observe, and which they have since fought for so 

' Oue of the Bmall tjiug-ropes of a net. 
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resolutely witb their east-country rivals.' The crooked little 
streets with tlieir quaint, foreign-looking architecture — streets 
tortuous and rough almost to the point of exasperation — were 
full of fishermen, fishers' wives, children by the score ; and 
well-nigh in every direction there were nets, oars, old wooden 
blocks, odds and ends of rope, pieces of rusty chain, fish on 
strings, fish on skewers, iish on the window-sills, fish against 
the cottage-fronts, and, of course, fish (or, at least, the refuse 
from them) in all the gutters plentifully. The smell of 
sails being " barked " and of boats being tarred, the oily 
odours from the fish-cetlors, the briny smell pervading every- 
thing, the hundreds of gulls wheeling to and fro around 
the harbour, the sight of sea-boots, blue guernseys, and 
yellow Eou'westers — outside the doors, against the walls, in 
fact, almost everywhere — and of big, bearded men and white- 
aproned women moving to and fro as busy as bees in a hive, 
all these were elements in the ensemble which Newlyn pre- 
sented this morning, as Morvenna and the schoolmaster, with 
Ezekiel walking heavily between them, threaded their way 
through it as rapidly as they could. 

Ezekiel was fondly proud of his bright young daughter. 
His affection for her had the depth of root, and the vigorous 
tenacity of life, of those great primal passions that permeate 
a man's consoiousness as influentially and as vitally as the 
arteries knit together and control his physical system. And 
OS the arteries may be said to hold the secret of a man's 
body, so might Ezekiel's love for Morvenna be said to hold 
the secret of his life. Her happiness was his great ambition, 
and to secure it he would have sacrificed his own willingly — 
nay, gladly 1 Could he have felt certain that the irremedi- 
able ruin of his life would not affect Morvenna's happiness 

> The great fiihing-rioUofHaj 1S96— whena detacbaent of Boldieis 
on land and at «ea a gnnboat, a torpedo-boat destroyer and a epccial 
■errice ship, were required to beep the peace between the men of the 
eaet-conntry boats anil tlie Coniish Gsbem^were entirelj due to tlie 
determined stand whicb tbe Uonnt's Baj men made on this craciol 
quBBtion. That tbe Coniish fishers won the fight and gained their 
point, I hope pennanentl;. ii something I feel the heartiest Miiarac- 
tion in noting. 
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JD the least, he would have bowed his head to the penalty 
that he felt he deserved : would have confessed hb sin 
openly to the world and have taken his punishment like a 
man. But when he thought of Morvenna suffering cruelly 
as the result of such confession, the man's heart was racked 
with intolerable anguish. Rather than subject her to such 
a disgrace, he would endure the agony of this torture that 
was assailing him at every turn, without making a single 
sign that an enemy could lay hold of. He was proud, for 
Morvenna's sake, of the sweetheart she had secured ; and 
that the girl, loving the schoolmaster with such abounding 
fondness as she did, should be put in peril of losing him 
through her father's sin and baseness, was something that 
haunted Ezekiel to the pitch and height of agony. As 
he walked along this morning between his daughter and 
the schoolmaster, Ezekiel wished, in his despair, that Death 
would leap suddenly on him from its ambush — would seize 
him by ,the throat now and clear him out of their way 
for ever ! Oh (he thought, over and over again) if a man, 
when he is bruised and defeated and intolerably weary, 
only could dig his own gntve-pit and lie down in it without 
shame ! 

In vain Morvenna and the schoolmaster tried to brighten 
his furrowed countenance ; the crabber, his head hanging 
and his eyes seeking the ground dejectedly, remained 
so drearily uncheered, so bent and beaten in his aspect, 
that the schoolmaster's heart grew strangely sad. As he 
watched the old man dragging his feet so heavily along the 
road and found him even refusing the solace of the pipe^ 
the schoolmaster thought that part of the effect might be 
due to physical weariness, and he therefore begged Ezekiel 
to take his arm and lean on him, and also to let him carry 
the heavy sea-boots, 

Morvenna's eyes eloquently expressed her gratitude : but 
Ezekiel, though he thanked the schoolmaster, and that very 
heartily, would accept neither of the suggestions, and held to 
his resolve. 

Nor would he now take his daughter's arm, which she 
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aSectkHMtely tried to press on him ; fearing, if he did so, that 
bis refusal of the schoolmaster's would look like « slight 

" I'm none so tired," said he ; "I can manage all right, 
thank'ee I " 

" If jrou don't mind, dear," Morvenna remarked to the 
schoolmaster, "as father seems to be so very tired, I'll stajr 
indoors with bira this afternoon." 

" Certainly, my love ! " said the schoolmaster promptly. 

" No, no ! " rejoined Ezekiel : " I waan't have it — take 
thy walk ! Shaan't stay indoors for me— why shud'ee ? " 

"Very well, father," replied Morvenna, "that will be all 
right. I'll take a walk in the evem'ng, instead," she whis- 
pered to the schoolmaster. 

"About five, dear?" he queried. 

Morvenna nodded, and the subject was dropped. 

It was a very pleasant day for the time of the year. True, 
there was a good deal of wind abroad — as there usually is 
in autumn on this bleak peninsula, with its elevation of 
nearly two hundred feet above the sea-line and its exposure 
to the direct and unbroken onslaught of the winds that 
eternally disquiet the Atlantic — but the sunlight, when 
it shone out clear and strong, lighted up the slopes and 
the long ridges of the hills with their powdering of 
granite boulders and their red smear of heather, shone on 
the brown thatched roofs of the tiny cottages scattered 
among the folds and wrinkles of the hills, on the thin 
lines of the stunted hedgerows and on the small patches 
of cultivated land, till the scene, in its immense range 
and its dwarfing perspective, had nil its details brought out 
so sharply that it produced, when viewed from one of the 
higher hilltops, something of the impression of an enormous 
plaque. 

The crows were cawing hoarsely as they winged their 
way across the sky, their blunt, ragged wings showing 
up clearly against the blue ; and on the topmost spray 
of a wind-bent hawthom-bush, which was hterally laden 
with brilliant vermilion berries, a robin had perched and 
was trilUog cheerfully^ its clear, brief song, in spite of its 
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autumnal suggestions^ being as pleasant to the ear as the 
sight of the bird was to the eye. 

The sky, though full of rapidly moving clouds^ in the 
interspaces was of a blue which was brilliant^ if a little hard ; 
and everywhere— along the hedgerows, above the treetops, 
across the slopes — were the movement and the sound of 
the unceasing wind : its tireless flow, and its equally tireless 
moaning, forming an adjunct to every impression and an 
accompaniment to every thought. 

As the three wayfarers walked along slowly — the speed 
of the younger folks accommodated, for the nonce, to that 
of Ezekiel — Morvenna and the schoolmaster were looking 
beyond the searing autumn to the spring with its bluebells, 
its soaring larks, and its wealth of greenery ; seeing already 
(and but just ahead of them) its sunshine on their path. But 
Ezekiel saw ahead of him only the hard, black winter — 
the trees leafless, the hedges stripped, the hills seamed and 
patched with snow. Never again would the skylark sing 
in his heart for him : there the owl would hoot drearily and 
the boding raven croak — but music, with the note of hope in 
it, he would never hear again ! 

At the little footbridge over the stream, the schoolmaster 
wished Morvenna and her father '^good morning" — in order 
to free them from the necessity of asking him into the 
cottage at a time that, presumably, would be so inconvenient 
to them — and let the crabber and his daughter go up to the 
house alone. 

At the end of the cottage, Morvenna turned to kiss her 
hand to him smilingly, and the schoolmaster returned the 
salute with a pleasure equal to her own ; after which, he 
leisurely took his way homeward, to spend a quiet after- 
noon dreaming idly among his books. 

Morvenna strongly dissuaded her mother from referring 
to Joe's recent visit to the cottage until Ezekiel had rested 
and had had his dinner. It was, therefore, not until the 
middle of the afternoon that Ezekiel became aware of the 
way in which his son-in-law had reported, and had distorted, 
the brief talk they had had together. 



i 
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He felt, however, too thoroughly beaten in the battle of 
life, too utterly robbed of heart, too helpless through very 
hopelessness, to fight even against a liar and a coward such 
as Joe. 

" He said he wed wait 'tell March, when the baby es 
espected, before he went off," remarked Ezekiel querulously : 
"but ef he waan't," he added, "well . . . s'pose he waan't; 
an' there's a' end of it" And he humped himself together 
in bis chair by the fire as if his vitality were so low that he 
could not even keep warm. 

" Es 'a to have the money, then, after all ? " asked Malva. 

"Lev* un have it — lev' un have it," was all Esekiel 
said. 
' " How about payin' it back i " Malva began, hesitatingly. 

" Never want to see the colour o' the money agen, so long 
as I Uvet Lev' un keep it, an' welcome," said Eaekiel 
gloomily. 

" It'll onnly bring Drusilla misfortune : I'm sure o' that ! " 
said Malva. 

"Can I help it?" quoth Eiekiel. "Do I thrust it down 
her throt? Ha'n't she all'ys ben hankerin' after it, ever 
sence it ben in the house ? " 

"She's thy awn daughter, anyhow," said Malva, reproach- 
fully. 

" Iss : an" I wish she'd never touched a penny of it," 
quoth Ezekiel. " But the mischief's done now : an' she must 
beer it as best she can." 

" Well, her troubles have begun early, poor cheeld ! " 
rejoined Malva. 

" Ef wan cud onnly look ahead ! Ef wan cud onnly see 
the end of it all ! " said Ezekiel. 

" Ay, dear heart ! I do wish it scores o' times a day ! " 

"'Tea part o' the punishment, s'pose," remarked Ezekiel 
drearily. " Ef I had to live life ovver agen," he ex- 
claimed, with sudden bitterness, "I wed never try to play 
the part o' Providence to anywan. They must be jealous of 
us, the Almighty, or Owld Nick, or Somewan. They're all'ys 
diggin' traps for us — do what we will." 
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''Dont'ee talk in that way, faather!" said Malva. ''I 
don't like to hear'ee. It do make me blood run cold" 

Esekiel made no reply> but stared gloomily into the 
6re. 

Presently Malva ventured again : " An' when es 'a to 
have it ? " 

" Any time. When 'a do want it. Don't matter to me." 

" Any time ? To go off when he like, an* lay ve Drusilla ? " 

'^ How can us stop un — ef the man have made up his 
mind ? " 

'^ By keepin' the money from un 'tell the baby es bom, 
o' coorse ! " 

"Well, I layve it to thee to settle. Manage it in thy 
awn way, mawther," said Ezekiel helplessly. "Don't mind 
me. I shaan't interfere." 

"Then he waan't have it 'tell the baby es bom, tha's 
sartin ! Fancy the cheeld havin' to go through her trouble 
wethout her husband weth her ! No ! I'll see he do stop 
in England 'tell Drusilla es a mawther. An' p'raps when 
he's a faather," Malva added wistfully, speaking out of the 
mother-heart that leaped at such memories, " p'raps then he 
waan't be so wishful to go.** 



CHAFfER XXVII 

EXHAUSTED AFFINITIES 

The brief conversation between Malva and Ezekiel on the 
Saturday afternoon, proved to be more pregnant with con- 
sequences than either of them had dreamed of. 

Early in the following week, when Ezekiel was again 
at sea with the fishing fleet, Joe compelled Drusilla (most 
decidedly against her will) to go down to the cove and 
learn what had taken place there. She was to find out 
whether Ezekiel had been told that they had called for 
the money; and, if so, how he had received the news 
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and what he had said. Above all, Joe insisted to her 
that she must find out what likelihood there vas of his 
getting the money promptly — say, in two or three weeks 
at the &rthest, he suggested. That Ezekiel would lend 
him the money, Joe pretended to take for granted; again 
dinning it in Dnisilla's ears that her father had promised 
to do so I and that he would be expected to keep his 
word. As he would be told, if it were necessary ! Joe 
added, in the tone of a threat. 

Drusilla, accordingly, went down to her father's cottage, 
and there heard (without surprise) how weakly Ezekiel had 
yielded in the matter, and how Malva then had taken the 
affair into her own hands. 

But the position her mother had taken up, and from 
which she was determined not to budge, commended itself 
to Drusilla at this particular juncture much less than it 
would have done a week or two ago : when her thoughts 
on certain matters had not so definitely taken form. She 
recognised the affectionate care that had dictated her 
mother's protection of her ; but whether she felt as glad 
at the imagined result as she presumably was expected to 
be, was something she was not at all unxJous to be cross- 
examined on. 

"'Tes a poor look-out for'ee," said Malva to her; "thy 
man wantin' to be off" an' layve'ee — an" 'fore the cheeld do 
come, too ! " 

" Lev' un," said Drasilla, carelessly. 

" 'Tes aisier to lev' un go than to git un back, thee'll find, 
me cheeld." 

" What can I do ? 1 caan't do nawthin'. Lev' un go, ef 
he do want to." 

"Well, ef a young wife, like thee, caan't keep a man 
home — an' surely thee'rt young enough to plaisc anywan," 
said her mother, "then 'tes no use talkin' 'bout the matter, 
aim to me. The world he do want to see ; an' he wasn't 
rest 'tell he do see it, a'pose." 

Drusilla sat silent ; restlessly biting her lip, and nervously 
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twistiDg and untwisting the end of her apron in her 
hands. 

''Thee'rt onlucky in thy bargain^ me cheeld/' Malva said 
presently. " I b'leeve 'tes all the fau't o' that money thee 
furnished on : an' the money that thee spent in dressin' up 
for'n at the fust That money es ill-wished, I do b'leeve/' 
she insisted solemnly. " Better thee'd never touched a 
penny of it, me cheeld." 

Drusilla's eyes wandered from the toes of her boots to 
the lime-ash floor, as she remarked slowly, and much as if 
thinking aloud, " Iss, I'm beginnin' to be haaf afraid of it 
meself. I've thought a lot ovver what thee said about it 
before : an' there do sim to me raiUy to be a dayle o' truth 
in it More than I thought at fust, when thee mentioned it 
to me, mother. It do play on me mind often an' often, 
when I'm alone." 

*' Iss ; 'tes goin' to be the ruin of us — that money ! " said 
Malva gloomily. 

When Drusilla brought back to her husband Malva's 
emphatic message that he could have the money as a free 
gift on the day the baby was bom ; but not a day before, 
not even as a loan ; Joe fell into such a black and sullen fit 
of temper that Drusilla was almost afraid to stay in the house 
with him : she had a kind of vague, frightened feeling that 
he might perhaps murder her in her sleep. 

^'Thee'll all of'ee regret it!" said Joe, a latent menace 
in his tones. " I gov'ee the chaance — all of'ee — now thee 
must look out for theeselves ! " 

" What are'ee drivin' at ? " asked Drusilla, watching him 
uneasily. 

'' Ask on ! " sneered the little man, glowering at her 
wrathfully. 

"Don't b'leeve thee knaw theeself," quoth Drusilla 
bluntly; her recent feeling of contempt for him again 
asserting itself, as she watched the little man strutting up 
and doMm the kitchen, with his hair bristling with anger 
and his face as red as a hollyhock. Do what she would, she 
felt as powerless against this loathing contempt for him as if 
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it had been an inherited aversion, rooted deep in the recesses 
of her nature. 

" JVait thing I do knaw, ef thee'd like to knaw it too," 
sneered Joe, eagerly seizing the opportunity to insult her, 
"an' that es, that when I was goin' ovver the church-stile 
weth'ee, I wished 'twas weth somewan else— an' somewan 
thee knaw well ! " 

Drusilla coloured violently, from the nape of the neck to 
the temples; her ears growing almost as red as blood at the 
insult. 

But she restrained, by a visible effort, the reply that rose 
to her lips. In order, however, to find some outlet for 
her emotion, she began busily to plait the hem of her 
apron with her fingers : aware of such a passionate animus 
within her that self-control had to be muscular as well as 
mental. 

"Tha's mm thing I do knaw," he repeated, enjoying her 
discomposure : "an' anawther thing I can giss at. An' tha's 
— teho robbed the tailor I " he cried to her tauntingly. "Who 
robbed the dead man from the Gannef— can'ee tell me?" 
he sneered, flinging the question at her with a vicious 
emphasis that made her start. 

Drusilla rose to her feet, and stood fronting him erect 
and rigid. But he noticed, with secret gloating, that she 
pressed her hand to her side tightly and seemed to gasp 
for breath. 

"Go on, Joe Rosevear!" said she, looking him straight 
in the eyes. There was a reserve of force behind the words 
which gave them a value by no means inherent in them. 
But of this Joe, in his eager malice, was entirely unconscious. 
For every mind has its peculiar quality of ignorance ; a 
quality as distinctly personal to itself, as the reach of a man's 
vision is to his eyes. 

" Iss ! Tell me 1 Can'ee ? " and he fronted her as upright 
aa he could manage to stretch himself; but, still, lower than 
the big blonde woman by a head. 

" Go on, Joe Rosevear 1 " Drusilla repeated, with terrible 
calmness : and her eyes seemed slowly turning to steel. 
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"Thy faather, wam't it— sly owld Ezckiel Trevaskis ..." 

Dnisilla snatched up the heavy whip that lay on the chair 
beside her, and dealt him a blow across the face that made 
him stagger. 

Joe howled out an oath of unproducible profanity, and as 
he stumbled, half blinded, against the kitchen table, with a 
sudden burst of energy (whose unexpectedness simply ap« 
palled him) Drusilla rushed at him and began lashing him 
over the head and shoulders, over the thighs, over the legs, 
over his hands throMm up to shield him : lashing and thrash- 
ing and belabouring him anywhere and everywhere, and 
that with a speed and passion that he literally could not 
stand against. 

Joe tried to look around — to grope around — for something 
to repel her with. But the terrible lash every instant was 
cutting and welting and stinging him, was dazing and 
blinding and bewildering him to a pitch of terror that 
almost maddened him. 

Dancing and skipping and trying to dodge her, and 
yelling the while like a veritable maniac, the little man at 
last, in a perfect panic at the fury of the onslaught, took to 
his heels and bolted out into the road. 

After him rushed Drusilla — bare-headed, whip in hand. 

Joe glanced over his shoulder and, seeing her coming, 
pelted along the highway as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

And to the very door of the mill Drusilla pursued him in 
her magnificent fury; her draperies billowing and flying, 
her hair unfastened and streaming wildly. 

As he reached the mill he could hear her behind him, 
panting loudly and heavily; and into the mill he darted, 
like a rat into its hole, and slammed and bolted the great 
door with a speed and energy so amazing that it was 
certain only sheer desperation could have wrought him 
up to it. 

Standing in the windy roadway, with her long brown 
hair streaming over her shoulders, her eyes blazing angrily, 
and her face full of colour, Drusilla broke his whip across 

M 
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ber knee and flung it into the hedge, and then — trembling 
now in every nerve with excitement— she turned and slowly 
and unsteadily retraced her steps to her cottage, feeling 
as weakly hysterical as a girl. 



CHAPTER XXVni 

A UTDNIQHT CONFERENCE 

About ten that night, Joe came slouching into the cottage 
with the pedlar at his heels. 

Joe's face, still red and welted from the whip, was scowl- 
ingly dark and with an expression of almost venomous 
malignancy in it; but Drusilla was much less discom- 
posed at this than she was at the sight of b\s sinister com- 
panion. 

Had Joe entered the cottage with the traditional devil 
at his side — homed and hoofed and tailed, and with his 
pitchfork in bis hand — Drusilla could not have been much 
more astounded. 

She stared at the two men, for a moment, with a glance 
almost of stupefaction. 

"Take a sait," said Joe to Tom. 

"Do'ee object to smokin', missis?" said the pedlar to 
Drusilla, as he seated himself near the fire. 

" Light up, man, ef thee want to ! " said Joe to him 
roughly. 

" Not ef the missis do object," quoth the pedlar, with 
leering politeness. " Fust place, an' fust consideration, to 
the ladies, have all'ys ben my raotter, ever sence I cud 
toddle." 

"Smoke, ef thee want to; 1 don't mind," replied Drusilla 
indifferently. 

Producing his pipe and his tin tobacco-box, the pedlar 
laid them on the table. Then he took out some "roll" 
tobacco, which he proceeded to chop up with his pocket- 
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knife, And afterwards crumbled carefuUjr l>etween bis black 
and db^ fiogen. 

Drusilla watched him, all the tiroe, with fascinated intent- 
ness : Joe, the while, watching her almost as intently. 

Having cmmbled-up enough tubacco for his purpose, the 
pedlar, very carefully, filled his black, dirty clay, and then, 
as carefully taking a single match out of his waistcoat-pocket, 
struck it on the sole of his boot and "lighted up," with 
gusto, blowing around him, fc» a second or two, a perfect 
cloud of smoke. 

" Want supper f " Drusilla asked her husband, curtly. 

" No," growled Joe ; flinging the negative at her as if it 
were a missile. 

After this, there was silence in the kitchen for several 
minutes. 

Joe sat staring sullenly at the lire; the pedlar smoked 
peacefully, his hands clasped across his waistcoat; and 
Drusilla, at the opposite end of the kitchen, sat watching 
them both with uneasy curiosity. 

After about a quarter of an hour of this silence, DrusUlr 
rose from her seat and remarked to her husband, "Tt.s 
'most 'leven, b'leeve : I'm goin* to bed." 

"Go!" growled Joe, in the savagest bass he was cap- 
able of. 

"Good night," said Drusilla, to the impassive little 
pedlar. 

"Good night to'ee, missis I good night!" said the 
pedlar; jumping up briskly from his chair, and bowing to 
her with a grotesque politeness that made her lips curl 
contemptuously. 

Once in the bedroom, Drusilla did not venture to undress. 
Taking off her boots, she sat down on the side of the bed. 
and, blowing out the candle, waited patiently the course of 
events — her nerves tingling with agitation. 

Below, In the draughty kitchen, when Drusilla had gone 
ui>stairs, the two men drew their chairs closer together, and 
immediately began to talk earnestly, though in whispers. 
They were evidently taking up the threads of a conveisation 
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ibai had been broken off when they had entered the cottage ; 
and their renewal of it now was, as evidently, with the 
keenest interest 

The kitchen, as is usual in the cottages, being unceiled, 
and the planks that covered it in (and that formed also the 
floor of the bedroom) having between them occasional inter- 
stices through which one could easily have dropped a penny, 
Drusilla, as she sat motionless in the darkness of the bed- 
room, could hear the thin rustling sound of the voices 
underneath her, and occasionally, when the talkers got a 
little loud in their excitement, could clearly catch a word, 
or even a fragment of a sentence. 

But she was quite unable, sitting here on the edge of 
the bed, to grasp a sentence connectedly ; or even to seize 
a clue as to what they talked of so eagerly, and not only 
so eagerly, but with such unflagging self-restraint The fact 
that they were controlling themselves with such deliberate 
watchfulness, as was evidenced by the way in which they 
kept their voices at the whispering-pitch, being in itself 
something that disquieted her greatly. 

She slid softly from the edge of the bed, and, as noiselessly 
as possible, stretched herself at full-length on the floor of 
the bedroom, placing at one moment her ear, and at another 
her eye, to tbc widest interstice she could manage to discover 
between the planks. 

Even now, however, she could hear but little : and that 
little so indistinctly that to make sense of it was im- 
possible. 

She caught words like "paper," and " licieU," and " bilC 
somebody or something ; confused sounds that might be 
ttreamtrt, or tleamert, ot even rchemers; a phrase like "bring 
them to their tetuet;" and a broken sentence which she took 
to be, "in me potver an 'nil have to do it." 

Presently, she heard the unmistakable chink of coins; 
and, on hastily putting her eye to the opening, she per- 
ceived the pedlar counting out some sovereigns on the 
Ubie. 

Then he produced a long sheet of paper, closely covered 
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with writing, which he spread out on the table beside the 
little heap of coins. 

Pointing to the foot of the paper with his finger, he 
seemed to be informing Joe that he must do something — 
probably, that he must sign there. 

At this point, she caught a word like " mlnesies " repeated 
emphatically, and, on putting her ear to the space, she heard 
the pedlar remark, carelessly, that he could always get those 
for the price of a pint of beer. 

Unhappily, in the interval while Drusilla had her ear at 
the opening, she missed seeing the end of this episode of 
the coins. 

When she again applied her eye to the space between 
tlie boards, the coins and the paper alike had disappeared. 

After this she heard references— that, to her, were vague 
to exasperation — concerning " clotlttt " and " litiet " and 
something that sounded like a "a drea." And then they 
fell to whispering again, almost into each other's ears. 

Presently she caught a remark from Joe, " ... to called 
a bill . . . good mind to do it." And the pedlar's, " Itt, that I 
wed ! " spoken out with incautious loudness. 

Sutldenly and, to lier, with a startling unexpectedness, she 
heard the clock in the comer of the kitchen clang out the 
hour : and was surprised to find it was already midnight. 

The two men, evidently, must have been a little surprised 
also ; for she heard their feet and chairs begin to move 
nobily, blending with a medley of other sounds so confusing 
to her in their tangle, that she took her ear from the crack 
and applied to it her eye instead. 

In the interval, since she had previously looked down into 
the kitchen, everything had changed, as far as the plotters 
were concerned. 

She managed to glimpse Joe and the pedlar close to the 
door, and then the door was opened softly, and as softly 
closed again. 

Drusilla sprang to her feet instantly and ran to the window, 
to see if she could discern the two men in the darkness, and 
could discover in what direction they were going. 
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Bat the clouded October night was as du-k as the bottom 
of a mine-shaft, and she could see nothing but the thick, 
impenetrable blackness, and hear nothing except the wind, 
ever moaning unceasingly, and, she fancied (confusing her 
sensations in her excitement) the tumultuous thud, thud, thud 
of her heart 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE IKONY OF A 8ACBAJIENT 

As Drusilla sat here in the darkness, waiting to see what 
would happen, almost unconscious!}' she fell to reviewing 
her life (at least, to looking all round it to the best of 
her ability): but always with a bitter antagonism towards 
her husband, and with a bias, equally as pronounced, in the 
direction of self-defence. 

It was OS a question of raarriBge rights, not as a problem 
of the sffectionB, that the deep and bitter quarrel with 
her husband presented itself to Drusilla's thoughts to->)ighL 
And it was for a fight and a defence on these lines that 
she endeavoured to prepare herself. Love was out of the 
question : and affection was beside the mark. It was to 
be a battle of wills as if for a door-key — not a duel about 
hearts. 

As she sat here brooding over her wrongs and perplexities, 
the stormy gloom of her thoughts was suddenly lighted up 
by a vivid Hash of suggestion — and her whole frame seemed 
to quiver in response. 

She would leave her husband — she would apply for a 
" separation order," and would take up life again practically 
as a single woman. Yes ! that she would 1 On this she was 
determined 1 

The idea, having once entered her mind, took possession 
of it like the scriptural "legion of devils." The change of 
attitude wrought by the simple acceptance of the suggestion 
was, indeed, so swift and wide as almost to be startling. 
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All the wrongs «nd indignities she had BufTeretl during 
her nurried life, at once became reasons approving ber 
resolve ; and an; thoughts opposing it, or even questioning 
its wisdom, she thrust under foot and scouted and 6outed 
passionately. 

But her dogged determination to fight the battle on these 
lines, held its ground with indifferent success as the night 
crawled away sluggishly. 

The whisper of Fear in her ears was enough to unnerve 
her, as she sat here hour after hour wondering, with rest- 
less ausiety, where her husband had gone, and what he 
might be doing now, wandering out in the black stormy 
night with the pedlar — the tempting gold and the mysterious 
paper as an evil bond between them : almost as if the little 
oddity were Old Nick himself! 

So sooner had she begun to lose her nerve in the matter, 
than her bmveiy seemed to ooze away as if through an open 
wound : and she had to take her courage in both her bands 
and hold it up with a visible elFort, that it might face, with- 
out collapse, the fusillade of the hours. 

Towards morning, when the grey of dawn liegan to steal 
across the world, Drusilla went down to the kitchen and 
waited there for the day to break; stan<ling motionless at 
the open door of the cottage — a set, tragic look marring 
the face usually so attractive. 

About sunrise, she lighted the fire and made herself some 
breakfast, of which she now felt greatly in need ; and then 
she started cleaning up the cottage for the day. 

The wind was roaring loudly among the trees in the rear 
of the cottage, bending their great tops all in one direction, 
and shaking their nithless branches with a savage energy 
that stripped from them the leaves— the living as well as 
the dead— and drifted them hither and thither and to and 
fro restlessly : whirling them in eddies on the cartway, 
driving them fluttering into the hedges, trundling them 
along the ground with a hopping movement like a Hock of 
sparrows, and sending them scurrying across the grass like 
so numy mice. The smoke, trying to rise up from the great 
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stone chimney^ was beaten down and swept abroad across 
the high-pitched roof^ till it poured over the thatch like so 
much water^ and then vanished into nothingness among the 
branches of the trees : and everywhere around the cottage 
there was a sense of stir and disquiet ; the flutter^ the move- 
ment^ the rattling of windows and doors^ the swirl of leaves 
and flying twigs^ branches threshing together noisily^ and the 
general air of unsettledness and discomfort which the wind 
brings with it in the more turbulent of its moods. 

Try as she would^ and she made more than one effort^ 
Drusilla felt unable to continue her work. Every now and 
then Fear sent its prick through her heart: and she felt 
like one paralysed as to outward manifestations^ but with the 
brain the while all the more vividly alive because of such 
lack of interpretative expression. 

Until she could see Joe, or hear something about him 
— ^know where he was, or what he had been doing — it 
would be impossible for her to settle down to her house- 
hold duties. 

Twenty times she went to the cottage door, to see if he 
were visible in any direction, but up to eight o'clock he 
had failed to appear, and surmises strange as well as sinister 
began to flit through her mind respecting him. 

Shortly after eight, Joe came slouching into the cottage, 
with his face, as before, as black as a thundercloud. 

Without addressing a word to her, he tramped heavily 
upstairs, neither taking off his hat nor his carter's frock. 

While he was up in the bedroom, Drusilla bustled about 
busily preparing breakfast for him. She thus failed to 
notice how exceptionally long he remained abovestairs, 
seeing that, from the first, he was fully dressed for his 
work. But she did notice that he appeared to be making 
an unusual racket : the thought crossing her mind, casually, 
that surely he could not be fool enough to be kicking about 
the furniture out of spite. 

When he came tramping downstairs, she seemed to fancy 
that, in some way, he looked a little nattier than usual. But 
the fancy was only momentary : and she did not follow it up. 
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"Thy breakfast's ready," she remarked to him, nodding 
towards the table. 

" Don't want none," said he sullenly. 

And he slouched straight across the kitchen to the wide- 

Dnisilla stared hard nt him, and was again aware that 
there was about him an air of unusual spruceness. But for 
the soiled carter's frock, his heavy boots and his greasy hat, 
she would have fancied that he actually had on his Sunday 
clothes. But, as before, the idea merely passed through 
her mind Aeetingly : and her attention almost immediately 
was diverted into another channel. 

"Shaan't be in to dinner," growled Joe, as he crossed 
the threshold. 

" Want lay earlier ?" 

" Wait, an' find out." 

And, with that, he tramped heavily out through the 
garden, slammed its gate behind him with quite unneces- 
sary violence, and slouched off sullenly in the direction of 
the mill. 

Not from the door, but through the window, Drusilla 
watched him out of sight. Indeed, she stood staring 
tlirough the panes, in a brown study, long after the white 
carter's frock had disappeared. 

The tttatt of his suUenness, rather than its quality — the 
heavy, unrelieved stubbornness of its pressure, as if no power 
on earth could ever move or conquer it — began now, at last, 
somewhat to appal her : even though she had decided (and 
again and again reiterated it) to free herself from her ties to 
him with as little delay as possible. 

She wondered what he would do to her when she applied 
for a separation order. That he would attempt physical 
violence towards her, if he saw the chance of doing so success- 
fully, she felt a great and assured dread of: and the horror 
of battling with him again after the fashion of yesterday, 
made her flesh shudder, as with nausea, and her heart grow 
faint. 

The morning was well advanced when Drusilla, having 
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finished her woric in the kitchen, went upstairs to dust and 
" tidy up." 

As she put her foot on the landing and glanced casually 
into the bedroom, she perceived that its contents were in 
the most reckless disorder : almost everything, in fact, seem- 
ing to be topsy-turvy. 

The chest-of-drawers, apparently, had been ransacked from 
top to bottom : all its drawers were pulled out, and the con- 
tents were tossed over and tumbled about anyhow. In one 
comer of the room, Joe's dusty working-clothes were thrown 
together in a heap, and in another corner she found her best 
hat and her Sunday dress (they were those she had worn at 
her wedding in June) slashed and hacked all over as if with 
a pocket-knife. 

Dnisilln was almost stunned with surprise. She put her 
hand to her side, and seated herself, white and gnsping, at 
the edge of the bed. It was less as if a man had been 
in the room, than as if a great ape had been rummaging 
through it and tossing the things about in wanton mali- 
ciousness. 

Suddenly she thought of the few shillings that she had 
been saving towards the rent and the expenses of her con- 
finement. She went hurriedly to the comer of the drawer 
where the money should have been — it was only thirteen 
and sixpence in all — and found, as she had dreaded, that the 
little heap of silver had entirely disappeared. 

Drusilla felt, instinctively, that she was face to face with 
the most serious crisis in her life. She had a vague suspicion 
that there might be in it the elements of a catastrophe. 
Bat in what form, or on what lines, the catastrophe would 
overtake her, she was unable to imagine. It showed how 
deeply rooted was her horror of the man, that the thought 
kept again and again recurring to her ; Would Joe try, 
one night, to surprise and munler her f Was he even now 
endeavouring to arrange matters for this end ; and then for 
a secret flight to the other side of the world ? 

Drusilla thought of flying down to the cove to her mother, 
to confide to ker her troubles and disquieting suspicions. 
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Bat she decided presently that she would wait and see first 
how things went. Her mother's handful of troubles was 
heavy enough already; and Drusil la, having made her worries 
for herself, must bear, as best she could, the exasperating 
burden of them. 

It seemed as if the perplexities and unhappinesses of her 
married life were begiuning to develop in Drusilta that graver 
conscience that hitherto had been dormant, or, at least, voice- 
less and inoperative : seemed even probable that presently, 
when she should become a mother, her nature might deepen 
as much in sympathetic womanliness as it would strengthen 
in its protective instincts— should her chastening continue to 
the end. But should happiness or pleasure again subtly relax 
the fibre of it, it was as likely as not that her nature might 
remain as selfish, and as frankly sensuous, as it had been at 
any time from her sixteenth year to her twenty-sixth. 

As slie slowly realised in her mind the significant fact that 
Joe had gone off in his Sunday clothes (concealed carefully 
from her notice under his carter's frock) and with her sntall 
savings stowed away in his pocket, Drusilla presently began 
to wonder whether he meant to desert her straight away. 
The strange interview at midnight between Joe and the 
pedlar — with the sovereigns and the paper for signature, 
the mysteriona whisperings and mutterings — followed up 
by Joe's all-night absence from the cottage, and that in 
the company of the evil little pedlar: all these, taken in 
conjunction with his conduct this morning, appeared to 
indicate that her husband had something desperate in his 
mind : something so alarmingly unusual, and out of the 
common run of affairs, that it seemed to point to no less 
than an entire break with his past. Whether this break 
would come in the shape of his merely deserting her, or 
of his murdering her and afterwards taking to flight, was 
something Drusilla found herself unable to decide. And 
her anxiety and nervous restlessness became consequently 
almost unendurable. 

As the day wore on, Drusilla found herself quite unable 
to stand the strain of this disquietude. 
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Anally, between three and four o'clock, she made up her 
mind to go down to the schoolhouse and intercept Morvenna 
as she was coming out of school. 

Drusilla decided to tell her sister all that had happened, 
and to ask her to come op and stay with her, say, till eight 
or nine o'clock ; at any rate, until as late in the evening as 
she could manage : the schoolmaster to come to fetch her 
and to see her safe home. 

Morvenna was not particulnrly astonished to see Drusilla ; 
but she, literally, was astounded at the tale her sister 
told her. 

Indeed, the news disquieted her to an extent that reacted 
on Drusilla : so that in the end the two sisters, feeling each 
nervously hysterical, decided that they dared not face alone, 
and unknown to their mother, a situation so grave and so 
full of menacing possibilities. 



vs, though far less flutteringly 
I seriously significant as was 



accompany Morvenna to 
n there as late as possible : 



Malva's reception of the r 
emotional, was to the full s 
Morvenna's. 

She decided that she wt 
Drusilla's cottage and would r 
if need be, all night. 

The three women accordingly took their way together to 
the lonely little cottage at the edge of Choone bottoms — 
its loneliness being to Drusilla now one of its terrors — 
and there, in the narrowing dusk of the windy autumn 
afternoon, they waited the course of events as patiently 
as they could : feeling the while almost as pitifully small 
and dejected as a group of slaves sitting in the dust of 
the arena at some great and tragic spectacle in the days of 
ancient Rome. 



A TROUBLED WATCH 



CHAPTER XXX 

A TROUBLED WATCH 

About nine o'clock, they heard ft man's step in the garden. 
"Here he comes!" cried Morvenna, starting from her 

Malvs's face became grave, and DrusiUa's almost rigid in 
its settled tragic expression. 

But the man, whoever it was, instead of entering the 
cottage, came to a stop on the step and knocked respect- 
fully at the door. 

Morvenna walked up to the door timidly ; and opened it 
slowly and almost fearfully, her every nerve shaking. 

But it was only Mr. Pengelly, the miller, after all. 

On perceiving, by the dim candle-light, the three women 
waiting expectant in the little kitchen, where he had only 
thought of seeing Drusilla watching solitarily for her hus- 
band, the miller was somewhat taken aback. It was almost 
as though they had had a prevbton of the matter that was 
agitating him, or either knew, or surmised, something more 
than he was aware of. And the miller, for a moment, felt 
so uncertain as to his attitude, that what at first had been 
perplexity charged strongly with sympathy, became per- 
plexity with a touch in it not unlike suspicion. 

"Knaw wha's become o' Joe, Mrs, Rosevear?" he asked 
abruptly. 

"No," replied Drusilla, rising and going to the door to 
him. " Esn'a at the mill, then ? " 

The miller shook his head. 

" Have anything happened, do'ee think ? Es 'a gone 
anywhere weth a load ? What time ded "a layve the mill } 
I ha'n't see'd un sence breakfast," 

"Ha'n't see'd un, meself, sence this momin'," said the 
miller, stilt watching her closely and a little suspiciously. 
" He went to Penzaance weth a load o' flour, an' he was 
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to colt an' collect a bill down Chy'ndour for me (thirteen 
pounds, eight an' sexpence, the bill was) an' then he was 
to come straight home agen — no awther stop. I ha'n't 
clapped eyes on uii sence — have thee ? " 

" No : he ha'n't ben here. Ha 'n't see'd sight or sign of 
un sence breakfast." 

" Ben drinkin' heavy, have'a, lately — do'ee happen to 
Icnaw i He looked all cut up an' bruised about the face, 
like : as ef he'd ben in a light, or somethin'." 

" Not that I knaw of," replied Drusilla ; a marked con- 
fusion visible on her countenance. And then she answered 
boldly — a sudden wave of passion making her defiantly con- 
ttcious that Joe's reputation was of infinitely less importance 
to her than was the idea that the miller's confidence in her, 
at any rate, should remain unshaken — " He was out all 
night, last night, weth the pedlar. Dedn' come home 'tell 
after eight this momin'. An' then he never touched his 
breakfast — not so much as a bite or sup. ' Sham I be home 
to damer,' he said ; an' sulked off. An' when 1 asked 
what time he wed be in to tay, he merely grunted, ' fVait, 
an ^nd out/'" 

" Had a quarrel, have'ee — you two?" asked the miller. 

Again Drusilla decided for the truth. She could not en- 
dure the thought that the miller should presently discover 
that she had been deceiving him. He, at least, should be- 
lieve in her frankly : and should have a renson for his trust. 
" Iss," she replied, looking him full in the face, " we've had 
a quarrel, an' a bad wan ; 'bout as bad as it cud be." 

Malva listened to her daughter with nervous anxiety. She 
doubted the wisdom of these intimate revelations to a mere 
acquaintance : the secretive instinct of the peasant inclining 
her strongly to silence on a matter so purely personal. Of 
her daughter's attitude towards the miller, she had not 
the faintest idea : and she was restlessly anxious to bring the 
interview to a close. 

" Eh ? like that, es it ? " said the miller, musingly. " May 
be somethin' in that, then: likely as not. Ha'n't cut the 
country, have'a — do'ee think i" 
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" Don't kn&w no more than the cheeld unborn ! " replied 
Drusilla. 

"Weth the pedlar — Tom the Hangman — dedn'ee say? 
Out all night, last night, weth un, was 'a ? " 

" IsB," rephed Drusilla. " The pedlar come in weth un, 
somewhere about ten, an' I went off* to bed ; an' left them 
here in the kitchen, smokin' an' whisp'rin'. An' just after 
twelve — I knaw the time 'cause I heerd the clock strike 
just afor« — he an' the li'l pedlar went off together. 
Where they went, I don't knaw ; but I was wakin' all 
night, an' he dedn' come in 'tell 'bout eight o'clock this 
momin'. What he was doin' all night — out weth that li'l 
object — I don't knaw no more than the dead ! " she added 
solemnly. 

" Um ! I'm afeerd *tes a bad job, then, Ef he got that 
money o' mine, likely as not, he's gone off weth it. Though, 
what the devil he've done weth the waggon an' hosses ..." 
and the miller scratched his head in dire perplexity. "'Tes 
a mixed job this — a terrible mixed job ! Good mind to go 
in to Pensaance," he remarked, "an' see ef I can find out 
anything about it" 

" Do'ee think 'twed be any good ? " Drusilla ventured. 

" Any good 7 Bless the woman ! I must look after me 
property, mustn't I ? Nowan else waan't, ef I don't, will 
they ? The waggon an' hosses — he caan't ha' gone off an* 
Bowld they, s'pose f Dam it all I Iss I off I'll go — an' that 
to wance ! Will'ee be stayin' here to-night, Mrs. Trevas- 
kJS?" he asked, now addressing Malva, who was standing 
silent in the background. " Ef so, an' thee'd like to wait 
up 'tell I come back, I'll come here to wance — whatever time 
it es— an' lev'ee knaw what I can manage to find out, ef 
anything." 

" Iss ; I shall stay here to-night weth Drusilla — me an' 
Uorvenna do mayne to keep her company— an' we'll wait up 
'tell thee come back, Mester Pcngelly." 

" Right ! I'm glad to hear It ! Thank'ee, Mrs. Trevaskis ! 
'Scuse my want o' manners, sweorin' 'fore the li'l maid, 
but I'm main pusxied — darned ef I am't !" remained the 
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miller. And off be hastened ; biting his lips, his brow knit 
perplexedly. 

He went back to the mill for a few minutes, to see that 
everything was safe there, and to get his dog to accompany 
him on his long and lonely tramp — to Penzance and back 
would be a matter of a dozen miles, and it was now, as near 
as possible, a quarter to ten — and then he set off rapidly 
along the great black highway : which, at an elevation of 
nearly two hundred feet above the sea, was exposed for 
miles to the roaring wind from the Atlantic, without any 
other shelter than that of the hedgerows, and here and 
there, at intervals, a stunted clump of trees. 

The black stormy night was persistently starless — the vast 
dome of the sky being thickly veiled with clouds-~and the 
miller, as he tramped along in the darkness, began to feel 
the dreary loneliness of the highway afiect his thoughts in 
fifty different ways. 

For the miller was, in many respects, a typical Comishman, 
having in his veins the blood of peasants none of whom, at 
least for many generations, had passed beyond the bounds 
of the Cornish land : being as strictly homekeeping folk as if 
the edict of Saxon Egbert, fulminated against them more 
than a thousand years ago — that a Comishman setting foot 
on Saxon ground should be instantly "done to death," like a 
mere wild animal — were even yet in force against the intract- 
able people whose neighbours knew them only .to fear and hate 
them. And always, to the imagination of the Celtic peasant, 
under the gross and materialising darkness, a brood of sinister 
and shadowy presences come creeping forth from the ruins 
of buildings, from the lonely places where crimes have been 
committed, and from other waste and haunted spots, or project 
themselves vi5il>ly from the atavistic memory and start into 
bfe as hallucinations— phantasmal irill o the wisps of thought. 
And the miller to-night, in spite of his many perplexities, 
felt so full of the superstitions that were a part of his blood- 
gift, that if any one, coming behind him, had suddenly clapped 
faim on the shoulder, he would have started and trembled as 
violently as one of his frightened mares. 
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He had walked for almost three miles without meeting 
a single person, vhen suddenly he thought he heard in the 
distance the rumble and jingle of a waggon, and the sound 
of horses' feet. 

If the dog had not begun to bark, he would almost have 
faneied, in the present morbid state of his imagination, that 
it was the mysterious Death Coach, with its headless horses, 
that was now coming towards him through the windy dark- 
ness — the hill he was descending being a reputed haunt 
of this horror. But the familiar barking of the dog, as at 
sounds it seemed to recognise, steadied his nerves more than 
be would have been willing to have owned. 

Was it Joe, after all? and had he excited himself for 
nothing i The miller, in the first moments of doubtful relief, 
was aware of a tumult of thoughts that confused him irritat- 
ingly. If it were Joe coming back, then that hope about 
Drusilla . . . still, it would mean that the waggon and horses 
and the money were all right . . . but that other thought 
. . . dam it all ! the devil take the things ! he hardly knew 
whether to be glad, or sorry, at it. And he quickened his 
rapid pace almost to a run, that he might set his doubts at 
rest with the least possible delay. 

" Hi, there ! Who's that ? " shouted the miller, as soon 
as he considered he was near enough to be within hail of 
the waggon. 

"Aw! ihee, Mester Pengelly, es it?" came from the 
waggon in the cackling voice of the pedlar. " 'Tes all 
right! Whoa!" (to the horses) "Whoa, you!" And the 
pedlar, still vociferating at the team, pulled up, with a noisy 
jingling and rattling, just as the miller came abreast of the 
horses' heads. 

"Where's Joe?" demanded the miller, coming to the 
front of the waggon and shouting up at the pedlar. 

" Git up, Mester Pengelly, will'ee ? £f I may be so bowld 
as to invite'ee into thy awn waggon. Git up, sir ! Le'me 
lend'ee a band ! " And the pedlar, having obsequiously 
assisted the miller to the seat beside him, banded over to 
him the reins and the whip. 
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The miller started the horses again, and repeated his 
qaestion angrily. "Wha's become o* Joe! Why esn' he 
here ! What possessed ud to I&yve the hosses an' waggon 
to thee?" 

"Iss, true, Mester Pengelly: very true, sir! O" coorse, 
Joe's place 'tes to be weth the hosses: but a man caan't 
be in two places, can 'a ? " 

" What'ee mayne, man ? Spaik out plainly ^-dam'ee .' " 

" Well, b'leeve Joe ben an' cut the country," 

"Cut the country? How? Drunk, es 'a? — in clink, 
man ? — dead ? — wha's become of un ? " 

" I said, ' cut the country,' b'leeve, dedn' I, Mester Pen- 
gelly ? A man caan't cut the country ef he's drunk, or in 
clink, can'a? An', ef he's dead, well, he's 'dead, an' the 
devil '11 look arter un'. He waon't be very likely to cut the 
country Ihea," 

" Where's *a gone ? " 

" To America, b'leeve — like the rest o' them." 

"Where ded *a git the money from ? " 

" How do 1 know ? He seemed to be putty flush. Ovver 
twenty pounds in 'es pocket, so he towld me." 

" He got that money o' mine, s'pose, down Chy'ndour ? " 

" Don't knaw nawthin' 'bout no money o' thine, Mester 
Pengelly. Joe never said nawthin' to me 'bout the subject" 

" Where ded thee come across un ? " 

" Down Chy'ndour, b'leeve. He'd strepped off his frock 
an' got on his best clothes, an' every inch a gentleman he 
looked, 1 can tell'ee — drivin' the waggon down to the station 
weth his pockets full o' suvrios. He asked me ef I'd mind 
drivin' back the waggon, when i had time, an' 1 stayed an' 
see'd un off, an' shakcd hands weth un at the carr-riage 
winda. Iss ! off to America he es," added the pedlar, " an' 
gone off like a gentleman, with plenty an' to spare." 

" Ded 'a buy his ticket for America in wan o' they Pen- 
Eaancc ofKces ? " 

"No! he wam'tsuchabigfoolasthat. He'll choose his boat 
when be do git to Liverpool — like any awther gentleman. No 
watchin' an' trackin', Mester Pengelly, for the likes o' he ! " 
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" Ad' thk's all tbee knsw ? " 

" Well, p'raps, about alL We had a glass o' beer together, 
an' a [ripe o baccy, ao' such-like ; an' we partetl as friends 
sbud, for all the gentleman he was. He wain't too proud 
to shake bands weth me at the carr-riage wioda, as I 
towld'ee; an' 1 wished un 'good speed,' an' a nice young 
wife 'mong they American girls ; an' he laughed an' said he 
shud look out for wan the fust thing when he got ovver. He 
was all'ys a nice, friendly, gentlemanly sort o' fella, was Joe!" 

" How long sence thee found out thai ? " said the miller, 
turning on him sharply. " Was it last night, when he was 
out veth'ee, all the night, in that van o thine ? " 

" Who said so ? Who see'd un there ? " demanded the 
pedlar quickly. 

" Wha's the use o' lyin', man f He was there, I do knaw. 
An' more do knaw it besides me. So wha's the use o' lyin'?" 

" 'Twas onnly a ti'l matter o' business between us." 

" 'Bout his goin' off to-day, s'pose ? " 

" No ! nawthin' to do weth that He wanted a U'l money — 
so I helped un to it — bein' so friendly as we was." 

" Thee'rt at the bottom o' this, Tom, I feel sure ! " said 
the miller. 

" No I s'elp me God ! strike me dead, ef I am ! " 

" Thee'lt be struck dead soon enough, man, wetbout 
beggin' for it! Too soon to plaise'ee, I'm thinkin'," said 
the miller. 

" Who said I shall b^ struck dead f P'raps 1 dedn' mayne 
it, nayther. I take back they words I said. Master Fengelly 
—1 catl'ee to witness ! " said the Httle pedlar, now showing 
a terror that to the miller was inexplicable. But to the 
pedlar — as his hint to the schoolmaster had guardedly indi- 
cated — this idea of being struck dead was one of the terrors 
of his life. The doom had been " foretold " for him long 
ago by a noted witch in the "high countries," and his ex- 
.periences on the exposed moors in many a terrific storm, had 
hitten the ominous dread of it deep into his brain. His 
quite involuntary imprecation on himself — which he had 
only realised through the miller gravely harping on its signi- 
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ficance — had therefore terrified him to the full extent of his 
susceptibilities in the matter. And if the miller had chanced 
to re-open and pursue the subject^ the pedlar would not only 
have recalled his emphatic denial^ but would have told the 
latter much that he was still ignorant of. 

But the miller took up quite another aspect of the ques- 
tion : his thoughts having been travelling on altogether 
different lines. " Well, Tom/' he remarked indifferently to 
the pedlar, " ef thee've finished weth me, Tm willin' to finish 
weth thee; and thee can go thy awn way agen as soon as 
thee like. Ef haaf-a-crown'U square matters for drivin' the 
bosses home" — and he put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out the coin — ''then, there thee are ! " and he handed it 
to the pedlar. " Shall I stop the bosses for'ee ? or can'ee 
git down weth them movin' ? Choone bottoms am't more 
than haaf a mile ahead of us." 

"Thaank'ee — ef thee wedn' mind stoppin' them, Mester 
Pengelly." 

The miller pulled up the horses without another word. 

''Good night," said the pedlar, hopping down into the 
roadway. 

The miller started the horses again, and drove on without 
reply. He decided that he would proceed to the mill — 
would put up the waggon and stable the horses, that this 
might be off his mind — and then would go straight to 
Drusilla's cottage and would tell her everything that had 
happened, so far as he knew of it Bad though the news 
was, he felt assured that already she was more than half 
prepared for it; and in his heart he was inclined to hope 
(judging her feelings by his own) that she would really, 
though perhaps secretly, be glad of the desertion : indeed, 
would consider it a veritable relief. At any rate, he felt 
certain that she would soon learn to do so, if only she would 
be true to her heart and have the courage he desired for her. 
She was the one woman in the world for him ! he said to him- 
self, hungrily : all he wanted was that, for her, he might be 
the one man ! 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

TIDINGS 

Thee'd better go to bed, Morvenna/* said Malva to her 
daughter. " Thee'rt lookin' as slaipy as an owld owl — settin' 
there blinkiii' an' yawnin'." 

" No ! I'd rather stay up, mother," said Morvenna, yawning 
again. " 1 don't want to go to bed till all of us go." 

"Well, put on the kittle, then, an' make a cup o' tay. 
We all of us want fresh'nin' up a bit, sim to me." 

Morvenna was just placing the kettle on the fire, that was 
still burning brightly, late though it was, when they were 
aware of a soft " rat^t ! " at the door. 

It was a knocking lighter and more diffident than they 
had expected from the miller, but perhaps the news he was 
bringing them was unexpectedly startling. 

" It can't be Joe — oh, I hope it isn't ! " cried Morvenna. 

" Hush ! " replied Malva, lifting her finger wamingly. 

Meanwhile Drusilla had darted to the door and thrown it 
wide open. 

The astonishment of the three women rose to the pitch of 
amazement, as they perceived on the door-step the little 
black-browed pedlar, bowing, with awkward politeness, as 
Drusilla stared in his face. 

" See'd the light in thy winda, missis," said he, rubbing his 
hands together, " so I thought I'd step in to tell'ee a bit o' 
news." 

" Well ? " demanded Drusilla. And, " W^ha's the news ? " 
chimed in Malva, who, with Morvenna, stood in the doorway 
close to Drusilla's shoulders. 

"Sorry to tell'ee Joe ben an' cut the country," said the 
pedlar, his features screwed up to as grieved an expression 
as they could compass. But the glow of light from the 
kitchen, falling full on his face, exaggerated its expression 
on lines wholly repellant, and made his beady little eyes 
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seem actually to sparkle. ^'I happened to be in to Pen- 
saance an' see'd un when he went off/' he continued, the 
sinister look deepening on his countenance, ''an' I shaked 
hands weth un at the carr-riage winda just afore the train 
started, an' he towld me he was off an' wam't comin back 
no more." And he began to shake his head in a most 
melancholy fashion, furtively watching Drusilla all the time. 

*' There, me dear ! There, now ! " said Malva, lifting her 
hands. " He've gone off an' left'ee, the good-for-nawthin' 
scamp ! " 

" Where's 'a gone to ? " demanded Drusilla, fingering the 
latch of the door. 

" Aw, me dear, gone to America, so he said. 'Tes a whisht 
bit o' business as ever I heerd of ! " 

''Thee helped it on putty well, as far as thee cud, 
dedn'ee ? " Drusilla remarked grimly, her eyes flashing at 
him scornfully. "The money come from thee, man: so 
wha's this pretence about ? " 

"From me, Mrs. Rosevear!" the pedlar lifted his hands 
in horror. 

"They suvrins thee gov' un last night, here in the 
kitchen, on that table" — Drusilla, with a rapid gesture, 
thrust out her hand towards the piece of furniture and 
levelled her finger at it, shaking this indicatively — "what 
was they for, ef not to pay his passage ? " 

The pedlar stared at her in surprise. "What suvrins?" 
be tried to ejaculate. 

But Drusilla laughed in his face. " Man ! I see'd it all 
through a crack in the bedroom floor ! " said she. 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed the pedlar, but with a laugh devoid 
of mirthfulness, " trust the wemmin for bein' clever ! They're 
more'n a match for we men : we caan't howld a candle to 
them ! Darned, ef thee arn't wan o* the cleverest wemmin 
I ever see'd ! " 

" Ef tha's all thee got to say, git off the doorstep an' take 

theeselfoff!" 

S'pose, now, come to that," he added, fumbling in the 
of his coat, " the awther nice li'l surprise that I was 
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savin' up for'ee^ esn' wuth mentionin' : thee do knaw it already, 
s'pose ? " And his eyes studied her watchfully : to see how 
much, or how little, her countenance might confess. He 
drew out a paper from his pocket and began to unfold it care- 
fully. "S'pose thee knaw everything in thy house — every 
stick o' furniture in it — the clome,^ the curtains, the beddin' 
— everything, do belong to me /" And he waved the paper 
towards the kitchen, as if it were a potent witch's wand. 

'^ What'ee mayne ? " cried Drusilla, her face betraying her 
alarm. 

And ^' What'ee mayne ? " echoed her mother, at her back. 

" As thee knaw so much, missis," said the pedlar sneer- 
ingly, to Drusilla, ^'do'ee mayne to say thee don't knaw I 
got a bill o' sale on the furniture ? I gov' Joe ten pounds 
down, for the things." 

"The furniture is my sister's! She bought it with her 
own money ! " cried Morvenna angrily. 

"'Scuse me, miss! weth thy faather's money, b'leeve," 
said the pedlar smoothly. "That money he got," here he 
coughed significantly, with a leering glance at them : " the 
money he got, lev' us say, from the wreck o' the Gannet : an' 
no offence meant." 

Malva pushed forward and fronted him, her face white 
and rigid. " What'ee ma3me, man ! " she cried : her tones 
tremulous, her eyes unsteady. 

" 'Tes all right, Mrs. Trevaskis," said the pedlar, rubbing 
his hands together : " 'tes oniily between friends, I am't 
no town crier : thee can trust me to how Id me tongue." 

The women glanced at one another, uncertain how to act : 
and equally undecided as to what it was possible to say. 

At this moment, the form of the miller appeared at the 
back of the pedlar : the glow of the fire and the light of the 
candle clearly illumining the faces of both. 

"Eh, Tom, thee here?" cried the miller, to the pedlar. 
" Come sniffin' round like an owld car'yun craw,2 have'ee ? " 

" I come to tell Mrs. Rosevear the whisht news," said the 

^ Earthenware. ' Carrion crow. 
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pedlar : '^ not knawin'/' he added, with a malicious sneering, 
'^ that she'd got anawther roan, so soon, ready an' waitin' to 
run her arrands for her!" 

The miller clapped his hand suddenly on the collar of the 
pedlar's coat, and, lifting him from the ground, shook him as 
as if he had been a rat. 

*' Le' me down ! Le' me down, Mester Pengelly ! " bawled 
the pedlar. 

The miller shook him again vigorously, till the little 
man's jaws rattled noisily against each other. 

Morvenna clapped her hands loudly. ^' Give him another ! " 
she cried delightedly. 

" Le' me down, Mester Pengelly ! Le' me down ! " voci- 
ferated the pedlar. 

The big miller gave him another shake, growlingly : and 
then dropped him on his feet with a sudden thump that 
almost put his spine out of joint 

^' Keep a civil tongue in thy head, will'ee ? when thee'rt 
spaykin to me, man; or I'll hoss-whep more than the du.st 
out of 'ee — that I take me oath on ! " 

^^ Same as Mrs. Rosevear hoss-whepped her husband, s'pose 
thee mayne ? " 

'' You ugly little blaggard ! " cried the miller, in a burst of 
anger, '' ef you insult anjrwan here agen ..." 

"She ded do it, I tell'ee!" bawled the pedlar, shrinking 
away from him. " Ask her ef she dedn ' ! Onnly thee ask 
her ! I shud like to see ef she'll tell a lie," he added, in an 
impudent undertone. 

"Iss, in this case, he's tellin' the truth, for wance," re- 
marked Drusilla, as she stood in the doorway with her face 
in the shadow. "Joe insulted me, an' I hoss-whepped un 
'tell he took to his heels. An' I'd hoss-whep un agen to- 
roorra, ef he insulted me in the same way ! " 

" There ! dedn' I teU'ee ! But thee wedn' b'leeve me," 
quoth the pedlar, gloating over what he considered her 
humiliation. "Iss," he added, "an' Joe was that revengeful 
about it, that he sowld up everything an' ben an' cut the 
country . 
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'' Sowld up ! " ejaculated the miller. " What'ee mayne 
about that ? " 

^^I got a bill o' sale on the furniture/' said the pedlar 
gleefully. ^^ Iss ! 'tes all mine — all tha's in the house ! " And 
he waved his hand in triumph towards the interior of the 
kitchen. 

^^ £s this true ? " asked the miller^ turning to Drusilla. 

" He do say it es/' replied Drusilla^ in the tones of one 
depressed to weariness. 

" Dedn'ee say, just now, that thee geeked down through 
the cracks in the floor an' see'd me handin' ovver the 
suvrins to un?" the pedlar screeched at her, from behind 
the miller's shoulder. 

"Iss, I see'd'ee handin' ower the money to un, an' the 
paper; but I dedn' knaw what the paper was, nor what it 
mayned." 

Well, thee knaw now ! " cried the pedlar sneeringly. 
Le's see the paper, man ! " said the miller roughly. 
'' That es," he added, suddenly turning to Drusilla, " that es 
ef thee don't mind me seein' it, Mrs. Rosevear ? " 

" Not a bit ! Not that I've seen it meself," said Drusilla. 
^' He do say 'tes a bill o' sale," she indicated the pedlar by a 
movement of her head, "but whether 'tes or no, es more 
than I do knaw." 

The pedlar again produced the paper from his pocket. 

" Mind ! I hand it to'ee afore witnesses ! " he remarked, 
giving it to the miller. 

" Never fear, man ! I shaan't ayte it," said the miller. 
" Iss, tes a bill o' sale all fair and square, b'leeve," he 
remarked to Drusilla, after he had carefully perused the 
paper. " But he caan't act on it 'tell it ben registered, an' 
that'll take time. Joe have sowld everything in the house 
for ten pounds, simmin'ly." 

" Every stick o' furniture — ^the dome, the beddin' — every- 
thing ! " cackled the pedlar. 

"Will'ee le' me advance the money an' pay off* this for'ee?" 
said the miller, turning to Drusilla, who leaned silently 
against the door-post 
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'^ Better see thy faather fust/' said Malva to her daughter. 

'' How do'ee knaw I want to have it paid off ? " quoth the 
pedlar. ^'P'raps I'd raather take the things — that do rest 
weth me^ b'leeve. It don't say nawthin' in the paper 'bout 
pa3rin' back the money." 

The miller scratched his head. ''Well, what'll'ee do? 
Shall I advance the money to wance, an' pay un off an' git 
rid of un ? " 

^* Better see thy faather fust/' Malva insisted to Dnisilla. 

''Very well, mother; lev' it be as thee do say/' replied 
Dnisilla. ''I must do as mother do wish/' she remarked, 
helplessly, to the miller. 

The miller handed the paper to the pedlar, who replaced 
it carefully in his pocket ''May so well tell'ee/' he re- 
marked, " as you do sim so thick weth wan anawther, that 
there's onnly wan man in the world I wed sell this paper to : 
an' tha's — Ezekiel Trevaskis. £f he don't want to buy it 
from me : nowan else shall. I'll take the things — as I got a 
right to— an' nowan shaan't stop me ! " And with this he 
hobbled off, muttering to himself. 

"Well, b'leeve, thee do knaw all that there es to be 
knawn at present/' said the miller to Drusilla, as the pedlar 
limped away. "Joe have ben an' cut the country right 
enough, simmin'ly : an' he've lefl'ee wethout a stick, or a 
cup an' saucer, to call thy awn : at layste, so far as he cud do 
it, the dirty li'l scamp ! S'pose he dedn' layve much else 
behind un," added the miller, " money for'ee to go on weth, 
like/* he ventured, delicately. 

" He stawl ayven the few shillings that I'd saved up for the 
rent an' me confinement He ayven cut me best dress an' 
me best hat to pieces ! Hacked them to pieces weth a 
knife, somehow, so's to layve me nawthin' ayven to wear." 

" Good Cfod ! what a' ugly li'l devil he must ha' ben ! 
Never heerd o* nuwthin' mayner in the whole o' me life ! I 
shud like to kick un from here to the mill, an' back agen, 
'tell I was tired 1 " burst out the miller, his big face flaming 
angrily. "I'm as glad thee hoss-whepped un, Mrs. Rosevear — 
dim mei ef I am't ! — as ef anywan gov' me a five-pound 
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note ! — Its I thai I am ! " he repeated emphatically^ looking 
Drusilla now full in the fiace ; his eyes flashing at the flash 
in hers which his sympathy had evoked. 

'* ITiank'ee, Mr. Pengelly ! I'm glad to hear'ee say so ! " 
Drusilla answered promptly : a sense of relief suffusing her 
mind like a sudden gush of sunshine. 

'^ Well/' remarked the miller^ " I do awe un this week's 
wages — so fur as the week's gone/' and he put his hand in 
his pocket and drew out his purse. '* I'll pay thee instead ; 
to square up matters between us." 

" Give it to mother^" said Drusilla ; feeling a delicacy now 
in taking the money from him herself. 

The miller handed the cash to Malva. ''Wish it was 
more/' he remarked. 

" Thaank'ee, M ester Pengelly ! An* much obliged to'ee 
for all thy trouble/' Malva added^ as her knotted fingers 
closed on the coins. 

" Don't mention it ! Glad to oblige'ee, or do anything I 
can for'ee ! 'Tes a pleasure. Good night to'ee nil ! " said 
the miller heartily. 

''Good nighty Mr. Pengelly!" cried Morvenna, full of 
gratitude towards him. 

"Good night to'ee, sir; an' thaank'ee, for thy friendli- 
ness ! " repeated Malva. " 'Tes bra' an' kind ofee, that it 
es ! An' I shall all'ys say so." 

" Don't mention it ! don't mention it ! " 

" Good night, Mr. Pengelly/' said Drusilla, last of all. 

" Good night, Mrs. Rosevear ! " said the miller, as cheerily 
as possible. " Don't lose heart ! Things'll mend ! There's 
better days comin* ! " 

And, with this, he walked away with his firm, deliberate 
tread, and was lost to sight in the windy darkness as soon 
as he had passed the garden gate. 

When the miller had lefl the garden, and the gate had 
swung to behind him, the little pedlar, humped skulkingly 
in the shadow of a patch of thorn-bushes, hobbled away also, 
as noiselessly as he could go. " Got them all in me clutches, 
at laast! as I towld Joe I'd have them," he muttered to 
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liimselfu he tiraped off iti the darkness. "An' I'll bleed 
'ee 'tell there esn' a drop o' blood in thy body — thee see ef 
1 don't, Ecekiel Trevaskis .' " he growled viciously. " 111 
bleed'ee wuss than a caa'f, 1 will ! lu/ an' wuss than a 
sticked pig !" 



CHAPTER XXXII 

PUT TO THE TORTURE 

On the morrow, life at Drusilla's cottage seemed to be ss 
utterly topsy-turvy as the things were in the bedroom on 
the morning of Joe's departure. 

As it was Saturday, Ezckiel would be home sometime in 
the morning, and would have to be told the news, not only 
of Joe's flight, but also of the ominous hint thrown out by 
the pedlar. 

And the three women shrank from the task in dread. 

They were full of nervous terror, not in the least for 
their own sakes, but solely for the sake of Ezekiel ; for 
whom they knew the pedlar's hint would be the beginning 
of a veritable torture. 

Still, he would have to be told of it : and that by one of 
themselves. 

Should the pedlar get at Ezekiel first, he would be sure 
to do his best (out of pure maliciousness) to make the revela- 
tion as great a torture as his ingenuity could devise. And 
this they were determined to shield Ezekiel from, if possible. 

So, shortly after breakfast, Morvenna was sent to Newlyn ; 
in order that she might meet Ezekiel and might tell him 
as much, or as little, of the week's occurrences as she felt 
inclined to venture on, under the circumstances. In any 
ease, she was to bring him direct to Drusilla's cottage ; that 
he might break his journey there, and then go down to the 
cove quietly with Morvenna and her mother. 

Though not anxious for the task, Morvenna undertook it 
with obedient willingness, and was presently on her way to 
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the little fishing-town^ with her eyes full of a troubled rest- 
lessness it was impossible to conceal. 

But^ early although Morvenna had started^ the pedlar had 
started even earlier than her. 

By the time the red^ windy sunrise was flaming across the 
sky^ the pedlar had left his van and was on the way to 
Newlyn ; and by eight o'clock — or shortly after — he was 
pacing up and down the little granite pief^ patiently waiting 
for the boats to come in. 

The acknowledged racers of the fleet came sputtering in 
firsts the foam flying from their bows as they ran up to the 
harbour through the grey tumbling seas^ the gusty flaws 
whistling shrilly around them. Then came the bulk of 
the fleets sailing up anyhow; two or three abreast^ single 
stragglers^ a cluster of half-a-dozen : and then a mere crowd 
— all confused together. Last of all, and at intervals^ came 
the laggards and the lame ducks — boats old, or ill-found, 
or defective in various ways. 

One of the last to arrive was the boat Ezekiel sailed in — 
oddly enough named Tempus Jitgit — a boat always unlucky, 
and as invariably late. 

It was fully an hour before Ezekiel was ready to start 
for home : but at last, shortly before ten o'clock, start 
he did. 

The pedlar followed carefully at the crabber's heels until 
he had lefl the little fishing-town some distance behind him, 
and was mounting, slowly and wearily, the long steep hill 
that here marks the beginning of that irregular plateau 
which (with occasional depressions, and a central backbone 
of granite hilltops) may be said to extend from Madron to 
St. Just. 

" Good momin', Mester Trevaskis ! Good momin' to'ee, 
sir ! " said the pedlar, at last overtaking Ezekiel. 

"Momin*, Tom," replied Ezekiel, without any particular 
heartiness. 

" Sorry to see'ee on the boats agen at thy age," said the 
pedlar. " Thee don't take much rest, for a man gittin' up 
in years." 
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'' Must work while I can^ b'leeve/' Ezekiel remarked. 

" Well^ there's wan thing, thee do manage to make more 
out of it than most men. Through stickin' to it so stiddy^ 
an' never takin' no rest^ thee'rt doin' better than any wan 
else in Polurrian." 

'^ Don't see that. Sim to me^ ef anything, I'm doin' 
raather wuss." 

"Tha's all'ys the way weth you warm wans/' said the 
pedUir^ as he shook his head in smiling disapproval : *' never 
willin' to awn up that times es extry good weth'ee." 

^' Don't knaw^ I'm sure^ what thee'rt drivin' at/' quoth 
Eaekiel. " S'pose thee think thee'rt talkin' sense^ after thy 
fashion." 

''How cud'ee afford to set thy daughter up in house- 
keepin', as thee ded, ef thee hadn' done better than most 
in the cove? Why^ there esn' anawther man in the cove, 
to my knowledge ..." 

"Wam't'ee tellin' me, 'tawther day, they'd saved thirty- 
eight pounds towards it ? A liar shud have a better memory. 
Pull thy wits together, man ! " 

" 1 was misinformed, M ester Trevaskis : Joe have set me 
right sence. I find 'twas thee supplied the money," here 
he lowered his voice confidentially, '' out o' thy pickin's from 
the Gannel — such as they was." 

''What'ee mayne, man?" cried Ezekiel, turning on him 
suddenly : the evident disquiet in his face belying the fierce- 
ness of his tones. 

" Well, tha's puttin' a straight question, ef thee like," said 
the pedlar. " An' 1*11 give'ee a straight answer, as between 
man an' man. Do'ee remember my telliu'ee 'bout a man 
I see'd from the cliff- top — that man that was robbin' a dead 
body last April ? " 

** I remember," said Ezekiel briefly. A sensation of un- 
speakable terror swept suddenly through his brain. It was 
like that legend of the man who, for years, pursued a cloaked 
figure — a figure that everywhere, and persistently^ eluded 
meeting him face to face — and who one day, unexpectedly 
overtaking it at a comer, found it turn suddenly and front 
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him and uncloak its &ce to him : revealing to him no other 
than the livid fetch of himself! That ''other man," on 
whose secret comradeship in sin with him Ezekiel had sup- 
ported his courage when desperately beset, was it no other 
than himself, then, and was he absolutely alone? Ezekiel 
felt his brain reeling : he staggered like a drunken man. 

'' As a matter of fact," said the pedlar, gloating over his 
discomposure, ''as a matter of &ct, I had a spyglass: an' I 
watched un through that" 

Again there was a pause. 

" Well ? " said Ezekiel briefly. 

" Well ? " echoed the pedlar. 

" What are'ee drivin' at, man ! " cried Ezekiel irritatedly ; 
his eyes seeking the pedlar s face, and then again wandering 
away from it, with the restless, shifty glance of fear. 
^ "I thought, as between friends, I'd mention the matter 
friendly like." 

"What matter? Spayke up, an' spayke out, man, 
caan't'ee ! " 

"The party I see'd through the spyglass, I do knaw as 
well as I knaw . . . thee ! " 

" Thought thee said the awther day . . ." the words stuck 
in Ezekiel's throat. 

"I onnly done it to try'ee," said the pedlar smoothly. 
"Thought I'd give'ee a chaance to trust a friend — ef thee 
wed." 

" Well, ef thee knaw un, \p to un, an* tell un so, caan't'ee } 
What have it got to do weth me } " quoth Ezekiel, weakly 
querulous. 

Come, now, Mester Trevaskis," said the pedlar suasively, 

I arn't a bad wan to dayle weth, after all: not a bit of 
it. I'd rather do'ee a good turn, than a bad wan, any day. 
I ben thy friend so far . . . but . . . ef thee drive me too 
far ..." 

" Spayke out, man ! spayke out ! Wha's stickin' in thy 
throt ? " 

" What need to spayke out plainer ! Ha'n't I towld'ee I 
knaw the man ? " 
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" What man ? " persisted Ezekiel^ with the shifty dodging 
of extreme fear. 

*' The man I see'd robbin' a dead body from the Gannei 
last April when thee wert whiffin' for makerl off Treen Dinas. 
I thought^ as between friends, Vd mention the matter to'ee 
friendly Uke." 

*^ Well, thee've mentioned it/' said Ezekiel ; feeling as if 
his life were crumbling away in his hands. ^^An' now, 
s'pose, thee'lt find some awther friend thee'd like to mention 
it to ? " 

" All depends — all depends ! " replied the pedlar, watching 
him closely. 

'^ There's Isaac Roscorla thee might mention it to. It 
might int'rest he,** Ezekiel's face was drawn and haggard, 
and his eyes were alive with apprehension. 

'*Or the schoolmaster, or the miller, or the p'leece in 
Penzaance. It wed int'rest any o' they, I'm thinkin'." 

'' Well . . . why not try them ? " 

^r I will— ef thee like." 

'* What it got to do weth me — whether / like, or no." 

" This much ! Thee can buy the saycret from me — at a 

• ft 
pnce. 

" Why shud / buy it from'ee, more'n any wan else ^ " 

" Why ? 'Cause 'tes ihi^ saycret, man — thy awn disgrace ! 
Tkee'fi the man I see'd through the spyglass!" said the 
pedlar. "'Tes from that dead man from the Gannet thee 
got thy money. 'Tes no use denyin' it — I do knaw it for 
a fact ! " 

Ezekiel looked in the pedlar's eyes for an instant : and 
then his glance fell, and he turned as livid as a corpse. 

" Well, what'ee got to say ? " 

Ezekiel hesitated, his lips trembled ; he gave a convulsive 
shudder, and his legs slipped staggeringly. 

''How much . . ." began Ezekiel, his voice unnaturally 
hoarse. He wetted his lips and breathed heavily. "How 
much . . . thee said somethin' . . . about a price . . . didn'ee?" 
He articulated the words in a slurred, mangled fashion; 
seeming to swallow, and that with difficulty, something that 
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choked in his throat The timbre of his voice^ too, was 
changed, and that strangely. Something seemed to have 
stricken his nature to the roots. 

^' How much } " said the pedlar, with hearty briskness, the 
crabber's agony in no way affecting him. " Well, I got a bit 
of a bargain I want to make weth'ee," and he put his hand 
in his coat-pocket and drew out the bill of sale. 

As the pedlar produced the paper, Ezekiel felt a shock of 
blind horror run through him. Was he to be asked to sign 
away his freedom ? — his soul } — his eternal redemption } His 
legs seemed suddenly to give way under him : he had to 
support himself against the hedge as best he could. 

" Wha's the matter, man ? What'ee stickin' there like 
that, for ? " 

" I caan't walk ... for a few minutes . . ." the slurring in 
his speech was now pronounced. '* Wait . . . 'tell I git back 
the stringth ... in me legs." The crabber's whole form 
seemed strangely to collapse, his face sinking in and his lower 
jaw falling. 

** Well, to cut matters short," said the pedlar, with brutal 
directness," thy daughter's husband, Joe Rosevear, ben an* 
skedaddled — gone to America. But I bought all his things 
from un — all his furniture, I mayne — for haaf a score pounds : 
here's the bill o' sale of it ! " And he unfolded the paper 
and began to gabble through its contents. 

"Lev' it be . . . lev' it be . . ." Ezekiel managed to 
articulate. 

" True, true ! Tha's right ! Nawthin' like trust between 
friends ! We'll take it as read," said the pedlar ; standing in 
front of Ezekiel, with his legs wide apart, and flourishing the 
paper in his hand. '' Well, that being so, what I got to say 
es this : ef thee'll gi' me twenty pounds for this here dokky- 
ment, thee can put it in the fire, or do what thee like weth 
it: an I'll howld me tongue, into the bargain," he added, 
giving a leering w^nk, and lowering his voice confiden- 
tially, " I'll howld me tongue on that awther matter we was 
spaykin' of. Honour bright ! There's a feer offer, man 1 

Take it, or lay ve it — I don't keer a pin which thee do ! " 

o 
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Ezekiel leaned against the hedge, his head hanging on 
his breast; on his face an expression of complete phjisical 
collapse. 

" Mind ! 1 waan't take a penny less ! Twenty pounds, or 
nawthin'! For that thee git the hill o sale an' free thy 
daughter's furniture — every cup an' saucer, an' every stick of 
it, do belong to me, as it es — an' thee git me on thy side, as 
mum as a mouse. Iss," he added, rubbing his hands together 
cheerfully, " thy daughter es knackin' about my things at 
present. Chippin' me cups an' saucers (as likely as not), 
kickin' the paint off the legs o' me tables as' cheers, an' 
gen'ntlly givin' me more trouble than she's wuth, in a manner 
o' spaykin'. But what do it matter between friends ? " and he 
smiled, if possible, more than ever. " lliee'll be buyin' them 
back for her, o' coorse — not to spake o' that awther special 
matter between us — an' then, 'mum's' the word to ev'rywan, 
for ever an' ever, aamen ! " 

" Thee shall ha' the money ... ef I do ever . . . hve to git 
home," Ezekiel articulated, with mangled indbtinctness. 
" But, for God's sake . . lemme <]ua'at . . . lemme qua'at . . . 
for . . . minute or two." 

" Right, you ! Tha's agreed between u 
pounds, an' all ovver, all feer an' square ! " 
held out hb hand to grip that of Ezekiel. 

" Caan't'ee see, man . . . got as much . 
stand 't all." 

" Thee musn' crack up, owld friend ; thee'rt too vallyable 
to me an' awthere. Must try to git'ee home somehow," the 
pedlar muttered, watching him. " Dam it all ! wish there 
was aomewan in sight" 

At this moment, scanning the highway carefully in all 
directions, the pedlar became aware of a female figure in the 
distance: someone approaching from the direction of Polurrian 
and Choone. 

He waved his hand to her anxiously ; calling, at the top 
of his voice, " Come here, wust 'a, you ! A man look HI I " he 
bawled. 

Down the rood the figure came running rapidly, and, as 
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he watched her^ it suddenly flashed on the pedlar that this 
was no other than Ezekiel's daughter Morvenna : the little 
spitfire who^ last nighty had clapped her hands so gleefully 
when the miller had held him up in a fashion so undignified. 

But there was no opportunity^ just now, to resent grievances 
of this kind. He must accept her help, and make the best 
of it. 

" Hurry up ! " he bawled : " man took ill ! " 

As she came running along breathlessly, Morvenna presently 
recognised that it was the pedlar hailing her : and, almost at 
the same instant, the thought stabbed her like a knife, that 
possibly the ^* man ill " was her father himself! 

She rushed down the long highway like one suddenly gone 
crazy : her eyes dazed, her breath coming in quick, short 
pants, and her heart beating as furiously as if it would 
burst through her bodice. 

" Father ! dear father ! what's the matter with you } " she 
cried excitedly, running up to him and laying his hanging 
head on her shoulder. 

"■Tes all right — he do knaw all, me dear — everything/" 
cackled the pedlar. " An' we're the best o' friends now, thy 
faather an' I ! Arn't us, Mester Trevaskis } " he asked, 
turning to Ezekiel. 

" Iss," groaned Ezekiel : " iss . . . best o' . . . friends." 

" He ben took a bit poorly through hearin' the whisht 
news about Joe," said the pedlar to Morvenna, as he watched 
her kissing and fondling her father. " But he'll soon be all 
right agen : waan't'ee, owld friend ? " And he thrus this 
face to within half a foot of that of Ezekiel. 

Iss," groaned Ezekiel : " onnly git me . . . indoors." 
That bill o' sale he's goin' to buy back from me for 
twenty pounds, me dear. Am't'ee, owld friend ? Just say 
'iss/' ef thee can manage it." 

" Iss," moaned Ezekiel : '' iss . . . git me . . . indoors ... I 
want ... to go to bed ... to slajp ..." he muttered heavily. 

" Thee lieerd un ? He' ve promised, mind ! 'Tes a bargain ? " 
said the pedlar. " Thee'rt a witness that he promised me ; 
am't'ee, me dear ? " 
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'^Yes, yes/' cried Morvenna, racked with intolerable 
anguish. " Give him your arm^ and Til give him mine : we 
must get him indoors somehow. 

And one on either side of him^ half supporting half 
dragging him — his feet trailing heavily^ his head hanging 
on his breast — Morvenna and the ()edlar^ after a period 
that seemed to the girl interminable^ managed to bring 
Esekiel to the door of Drusilla's house. 

When Malva and Drusilla perceived the group approaching 
the cottage — the little pedlar awkwardly doing his best to 
support a man nearly a foot and a half taller than himself; 
Morvenna^ her eyes watering and blinking frequently ; and, 
in the middle, Ezekiel swaying and staggering like a drunken 
man — the two women screamed affrightedly and at once 
rushed out to assist. 

" Wha's the matter weth un ? " quavered Malva. " Took 
bad, are'ee, faather ? " 

''Who done it? Was it thee?" Drusilla questioned 
angrily ; pushing away the pedlar and taking his place. 

"Yes! it was him/** cried Morvenna vehemently. "He 
met father and frightened him — upset him in some way. 
He has been worrying father about money," she explained. 
And she hastily described how she had met them : her 
father leaning against the hedge, ill and scarcely able to 
speak, and the pedlar harping on some promise that he 
said had been made to him. "It is all his doing! I. hate 
him ! " she cried passionately. 

" Hate me or no," said the pedlar, following them into the 
cottage, " Ezekiel have promised to buy back the bill o' sale 
from me. Twenty pounds he's goin' to give me for it, for 
raisons knawn to ourselves ! Arn't'ee, owld friend — 'tes a 
promise, esn't it .^ " 

" Iss . . . gi' the money . . . git rid of un . . . want to slaip," 
came brokenly and indistinctly from the lips of the crabber, 
as he sank heavily into a chair, his head falling on his breast. 

" Come in agen later — this ay v'nin' — any time. Thee 
shall have the money, ef he've promised it," cried Malva 
agitatedly. " But layve un now I Do'ee go — there's a good 
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Christian ! Else he'll die on our haands ! " she wailed^ watch- 
ing her husband. 

" And if he does," cried Morvenna, '^ you shall never touch 
a penny of it ! We'll swear together — all of us ! — that you've 
killed him, you little wretch ! Yes ! and we'll stick to it, 
too ! " she cried passionately. " You shall be hunted out of 
the parish like a rat, that you shall! Go!— out of the 
house ! — or I'll fetch the miller to whip you out of it ! Get 
out!" and she snatched up the heavy kitchen poker and 
advanced towards him as spiritedly as if she would strike 
him down in another instant. 

The pedlar began backing away and retreating before the 
girl in whom the protective instinct thus defiantly asserted 
itself — flooding her nature with its vital force till she felt 
as fierce as a lioness — but, on the doorstep, he halted and 
cried to them menacingly, "V\\ come for the money this 
ayv'nin' — an' I mayne to have it, too ! Better have it ready 
— or else it'll be wuss for all ofee!" And, with that, he 
hobbled away, muttering to himself. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

CONFIDENCES 



Later in the day — about the middle of the afternoon — when 
Ezekiel had been helped upstairs and put to bed, Drusilla 
went down to her father's cottage to fetch the hated money ; 
of which she was now almost as much afraid as Malva was. 
Ezekiel, in his mangled and painfully difficult speech, had 
told them to have the money ready for the pedlar when 
he called, that they might redeem the bill of sale and 
promptly get rid of him : and, under the circumstances, 
Drusilla could do nothing but obey. 

As she was returning with the twenty sovereigns in her 
pocket, she met the schoolmaster wandering restlessly along 
the edge of the stream. ''Is anything the matter?" he 
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asked anxiously. ^'Anything happened to your father? 
What has become of Morvenna ? I haven't seen her since 
yesterday." 

Drusilla explained to him that her father^ as he was return- 
ing from Newlyn that morning, had been taken ill, '* almost as 
ef he'd had a stroke/' and that Morvenna and her mother 
were up at the cottage in Choone bottoms engaged in looking 
after him until he could be brought home. 

"Have you had the doctor for him, yet?" asked the 
schoolmaster. 

" No ! he caan't do no good," said Drusilla. 

" Shall I fetch one for you ? " 

" No — don't knaw — thee can ask mother," answered 
Drusilla^ wavering and undecided, for many conflicting 
reasons. 

" Shall I go up with you now ? I should like to, if you 
don't object." 

" Come^ ef thee like," said Drusilla indifferently. 

So they walked together up to the cottage in Choone 
bottoms. 

After a little talk with the schoolmaster, Malva agreed 
that he should fetch the doctor from Newlyn if he would ; 
Morvenna being particularly anxious that they should have 
medical assistance, and Ezekiel, when they put the question 
to him, making no objection. 

" Thee go weth Mester Richards, me dear, ef thee like : 
a bit o' walk'Il do'ee good," said Malva to Morvenna. 

"Iss; thee go," said Drusilla kindly. "Father'll be all 
right; an' the walk waan't harm'ee." 

Morvenna accordingly put on her hat and jacket and set 
off with the schoolmaster, full of agitating thoughts. 

For hours she had been anxiously debating in her mind 
whether it was not her duty to confess to the schoolmaster 
the position of affairs — all its gloomy and embarrassing 
entanglements and all the latent threats in it — and leave it 
to him to decide how far he felt justified in holding to his 
engagement to her under the circumstances. 

With her scanty mental outfit, and her narrow and per- 
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functory intellectual training — enlarged slightly^ though both 
had been^ by her education as a teacher — Morvenna was as 
unable to state the larger questions of conduct, as she was 
mentally to apprehend the complex issues of life. Her only 
guide was the average conscience of the community : a 
conscience whose standard of morals and whose spiritual 
platform were those of the creed popularly known as 
ChrUtianiiy : the said creed being accepted with the slightest 
mental gloss, and with little, if with any, subtilising in- 
sight. Hitherto, the ''rule of thumb" decisions of this 
conscience had answered her needs without any sense of 
insufficiency. But now she found herself confronted by a 
problem so unusual, that the answers scheduled (so to speak) 
in the typical catechism of the community no longer seemed 
to her adequate, or even pertinent, to her needs. She felt, 
suddenly, like one shipwrecked on the infinite sea of life, 
without a compass or a chart to guide her, and without even 
the friendly stars. And in the perplexity of what seemed to 
her her loneliness and desolation, she was disquieted to an 
extent that was almost unendurable. 

She could remember no case exactly parallel to her own ; 
and no popular gloss, or commentary, on other lives known 
to her, that she could apply suitably to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which she was placed. Her decision must be 
a purely personal and individual one : the creation of a 
standard for herself, and an adherence to it if possible; 
and in the confusion and perplexity that resulted from the 
demand, she fell into a mood of such emotional agitation 
that the schoolmaster became aware of it before they had 
walked a hundred yards. 

" What's the matter, my pet ? What's worrying you so 
much ? " he asked, with loving solicitude, watching her face 
anxiously. 

" I'm afraid, dear," said Morvenna, avoiding his eyes (her 
voice shaking and something like a sob creeping into it). 
" I'm afraid, dear," she faltered, " we shall have to give each 
other up." 

" Why ? " asked the schoolmaster, glancing at her with 
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a startled look. ^' What has happened that such a thought 
should ever enter your head ? " Suddenly his voice grew 
graver, with a tremulous note of trouble in it, " Unless you 
mean, Morvenna," and he tried to look in her eyes, '' unless 
you mean that you want to be free from me — for your own 
sake, and not for mine." 

" No, no, dear ! Oh no, I don't want to give you up ! 
How could I ? " she exclaimed, lovingly anxious to reassure 
him. " It would break my heart, I think ! Oh, I think it 
would, indeed !" she cried, lifting her eyes to his; and he 
could see that they were rapidly filling with tears. 

" Then, why talk of it, my darling ? " urged the school- 
master, much perturbed. 

^' Because . .. . because ..." she faltered ; and then her 
voice broke into a veritable gasping sob. '' Because, dear . . . 
you may want to get rid of me yourself ! " 

" Why?" asked the schoolmaster, with a startled intonation. 
" What has happened ? What is it ? Why should I want 
to give you up ? " 

" Because ..." and, with this, she poured out her story, 
in a rush of words that, in its way, was as irresistible and 
as impetuous as the rush of waters from a bursting mill-dam, 
battered down by a freshet. 

The schoolmaster listened, with close and painful attention, 
as she related to him, as coherently as her agitation would 
permit, the pitiful story of her father's temptation and his 
fall : of his sin, prompted solely by his love for his children : 
of the beginning of his punishment, at first secret and inward; 
presently taking the form of an anguished torture from 
without : and now, as late as this morning, of the final attack 
by the pedlar — an attack that threatened to end in the 
shaming of all of them and in the general and irretrievable 
ruin of their lives. 

She explained that neither Ezekiel nor Malva had benefited 
by the money : that they had not touched a penny of it, 
loathing it from the first : and that she, herself, had refused 
even to handle the hated coins, feeling towards them a 
repugnance impossible to overcome. But the fatal urgency 
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of sordid needs on the }>art of her sister, nnhnppily had led 
to the hoard being infringed on ; and througli this, and 
Joe's vindictiveness in the angry hours before his flight, the 
pedlar had managed to obtain a clue to the painful secret, 
and was now using it against them with all the rancour he 
was capable of. 

All this, in her own agitated phraseology, and in the 
clearest way her mind was capable of focussing it, Morvenna 
laid before the schoolmaster, revealing alt and concealing 
nothing. She felt, the while, as if the shame of the disclosure 
would break her heart : but she was resolute to endure the 
pang of it, and to face the result of the confession, rather 
than have their love prove a thing contemptible in its 
foundations— empty of trust and of self-respect, a mere 
mockery and a sham. 

In her girlish way, she was realising (dimly and imperfectly) 
that, to ensure for it a long and happy life, love demands 
something more than desire, however vehement ; more even 
than a swift recognition of sympathies — however obsorbing 
and poignant these may be. She was realising that the 
highest love needs, above everything, a sympathetic com- 
prehension of the nature it would respond to : a compre- 
hension whose trust (deliberate, and not to be shaken) 
shall widen as inevitably with every widening of knowledge, 
as it does with every widening of emotional development 
Above all, she was realising (however inadequately) that love 
based solely upon a single side of life — be it the sensuous 
form, or the nobler phantasy — carries fatally within itself 
the warrant of its own decay : and, in its ruin, may calami- 
tously drag down with it even more than in its heyday it was 
competent to build up. 

The pitiful conflict within her, had been increasingly 
evident in many ways as she had proceeded with her 
story, and when she finally broke down into a perfect 
passion of tears, the schoolmaster, his arras around her, 
laid her head on his shoulder lovingly, and assured her that, 
as far as she was concerned, he considered her free from 
the slightest stain. He asseverated that the idea of giving 
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ter up for the sin of another — a sin in which she had not 
participated even with the tips of her fingers — was the last 
thing he would think of doing — it would be as base as killing 
a child ! She was his — ^she had all his love — and she was to 
be his wife presently. These things were settled definitely : 
and nothing could ever shake them ! 

And^ presently^ in the satisfying assurance of this — with 
his arm around her^ her head on his shoulder^ and his lips 
caressing hers — Morvenna gradually ceased her sobbing and 
allowed herself to be comforted: feeling that here was a 
man to be worshipped^ and that worship him she did with 
all her heart ! 

"Oh, my love, oh, my love, I do love you!" she cried 
to him. 

''I'm as sure of it," responded the schoolmaster, pressing 
her to him closely, " I'm as sure of it, my darling, as I am 
that I'm alive!" 

Their talk, afler this, as they proceeded on their way to 
Newlyn, was dictated rather by the schoolmaster's worldly- 
wisclom than by their deep and trustful aflfection for each 
other ; which now, once more, was restfully content. 

The schoolmaster would not have been a man of flesh-and- 
blood — that proud, assertive, pleasure-seeking animal that a 
man is in the main, however circumstances may diflTerentiate 
him — if he had not felt a slight flavour of regret that the 
girl he had chosen for his wife should (however unavoidably) 
be mixed up with the tangle of incidents he had just become 
aware of. Ezekiel's sin and its consequences (Drusilla's 
desertion being, perhaps, one of them) were by no means 
pleasant thoughts to linger over : and the schoolmaster saw 
clearly the objectionable results that might ensue if the 
crabber's transgression should become generally known. 

Discussing the matter with Morvenna with reasonable 
frankness, he impressed on her to keep in the future (as 
she had done in the past) absolutely clear from any com- 
plicity in the aflfair of the money. Rather than she should 
be exposed to the temptation of having to handle it (in 
case Ezekiel's illness should prove to be a lengthy one) he 
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suggested that she should endeavour to obtain her parents' 
consent to her being married at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. 

You will be eighteen just before Easter/' he remarked ; 
why not let us be married at Easter, and free you in this 
way ? That would give me the right, as his son-in-law, to 
protect your father, and also to assist him to the full extent 
of my means. And I think that you and I, dear, could so 
manage matters between us that neither he nor your mother 
should want for anything, and yet that they should be freed, 
at the same time, from that terrible temptation always assail- 
ing them in the background. You would be willing, if your 
parents would consent, wouldn't you, my pet ? " 

" Yes ! " replied Morvenna. "If they will let us be married 
at Easter, I shall be as pleased, dear, as you will be ! " 

"Then that's settled," said the schoolmaster. "I fancy, 
between us we can manage to obtain their consent somehow. 
At any rate, we will both do our best to get it, won't we ?" 

" Yes, dear, we will ! " Morvenna answered lovingly. A 
life spent at the side of the schoolmaster — and that as his 
wife — was her ideal of the fullest happiness that was pos- 
sible for her in the world : and at the mere prospect of it, 
her heart began to flutter with delight. 

The doctor they had gone in search of, they were so 
fortunate as to find at home ; and, as he promised to call at 
the cottage some time during the evening, Morvenna and 
tliQ schoolmaster returned to Choone and reported their 
success to Malva with the feeling that their aflemoon had 
been thoroughly well spent. 

Before he left the cottage, the schoolmaster remarked to 
Morvenna that he would like to have a talk with her sister 
Drusilla : would Morvenna ask her if she would mind coming 
to the gate with him that they might have a few minutes' 
quiet conversation together ? 

Drusilla wondered what the conversation was likely to be 
about, but consented, and went out to the gate with him as 
he had requested. 

At once plunging into the matter that was uppermost in 
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his thoni^ts, the schoolmaster told DnisilU ttut Moirenna 
had confided eveiything to him (" Oh, she has i has she f " 
inteijected Drusilla) and that he wanted to give them a bit 
of advice, if Drusilla vould not mind listeninff to it. 

Drusilla answering neither "yes" nor "no": the school- 
master accordingly proceeded to give her the benefit of his 
suggestions. 

What he had to say to her, stated briefly, amounted to 
this :— 

The pedlar having proved himself so savagely vindictive, 
any trap that could be laid for him seemed to be justified : 
the schoolmaster therefore advised Drusilla so to arrange 
matters that the promised payment to him should be made 
openly, in the presence of her mother and herself: that the 
twenty pounds should only be handed to him after Malva 
had told him cleariy that it was a portion of the money 
obtained from the dead man's belt: and, further, that he 
should be given definitely to understand that, while ten of 
the sovereigns were to redeem the bill of sale, the other ten 
were given to him purely as " hush money " — that he might 
keep the subject of the appropriated belt as a secret between 
themselves. " If you carry the matter through strictly on 
these lines," said the schoolmaster, " the pedlar will have 
' compoundeil a felony,' as it is termed ; he will have ac- 
cepted money to hold his tongue with regard to a punishable 
offence, and for this he will be liable to fine and imprison- 
ment, should the matter at any time come into a court of 
law. When all is over — when he has jiocketed the money 
and you have burned the bill of sale — you must give him 
to understand, as clearly as possible, that his position in 
the eye of the law is perfectly well known to you ; and that, 
if he tries in future to annoy your father, you are quite 
determined to let the law take its course and he will Imve 
to bear hit special share of the punishment— ,^nc and im- 
pruonmmt, you will remind him, being what this amounts 
to. Do you think you can remember all this?" the school- 
master asked her. "And are you willing to carry the 
matter through in this way ? " 
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Yefl^ Drusilla thought she could remember it^ if he would 
repeat it over again to her : and as for being willing^ she was 
more than willing^ she would be delighted to trap the little 
pedlar in any way whatever ! 

"Of course," remarked the schoolmaster, "you will be 
doing nothing but what you have a perfect right to do. 
Your father's regrettable act you are in no way responsible 
for : and that you should try to protect him, as far as it lies 
in your power, against a man notoriously so unscrupulous as 
the pedlar — especially, seeing that your father is too ill to 
protect himself — is only what would be expected from you 
under the circumstances ; and I am quite sure no one would 
blame you for it." 

The schoolmaster's desk-style was rather a weariness to 
Drusilla — she found herself wondering whether he talked in 
this way to Morvenna, and if so, how on earth Morvenna 
could endure it — and his defence of her, in anticipation, 
against possible criticisms, she simply did not listen to, think- 
ing of quite other matters. She was content to know that the 
little pedlar was about to step into a trap, and that, in future, 
if he should try to injure or annoy them, he would find out 
that he was practically in the same boat as they were. In 
spite of his cleverness, he would now be compelled to hold 
his tongue : if not for their sake, at any rate, for his own ! And 
her heart leaped with a fierce and almost savage gratification. 

As the schoolmaster again went over his suggestions to her, 
Drusilla listened to him with close attention, devouring every 
word greedily, and at last felt sure that she thoroughly 
comprehended them. 

" Iss, iss : I understand ! In any case, I'll do it ! " she 
remarked eagerly, and a little impatiently, anxious now to 
get rid of him. " Good afternoon, Mr. Richards, and thank'ee 
for thy advice ! " and, with that, she turned and went indoors. 

Meanwhile the schoolmaster, as he walked homewards 
through the October sunset — the great masses of cloud tossed 
and tumbled overhead, and the wind whining and wailing 
and sighing ceaselessly around him — felt depressed into a 
mood in thorough haimony with the hour : a mood in which 
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the light seemed narrowing just as drearily^ and the shadows 
deepening as stealthily and almost as inevitably. 

He was overcome by something like personal humiliation^ 
at being mixed up with a tangle of incidents in which the 
elements of disgrace were so obviously latent. 

True^ he held Morvenna blameless in the matter : as he 
had held her from the first, and that unfalteringly. He 
would not have altered her individuality by a touch of light 
or shade^ by a hair'sbreadth of change in her from what she 
was now — with her seventeen-and-a-half summers and her 
exquisite gift of loving — even had the power been bestowed 
on him for his testing. 

But the sin of her father, and the shadows gathering 
threateningly around the cottage — these were things that he 
was neither glad nor proud of : and, in an enviroment such 
as this, her lustre seemed to be dimmed perceptibly. 

He even found himself wondering how he should act if 
he discovered that the circle lighted up by her consciousness 
was so narrow that, for all practical purposes, she was entirely 
at the mercy of the tribal gods of her parents, was a mere 
slave to the conventions to which they had tabued her. If, 
on finding herself a wife, with alien ideals to consider — ^the 
tribal gods of her husband's training and aspirations — she 
should be harassed into the most fretful and unhappy of lives, 
how could he manage to hold his own in the world ? he 
groaned drearily. 

And, for the first time, the idea of his marriage made him 
tremble. 

He struggled with the feeling, which he was well aware 
was an ungenerous one, but the restlessly introspective nature 
of the student — the man of books, the man of documents and 
of abstract problems — was not an easy one to quiet in its 
intellectual vagaries. His mind kept on presenting and 
weighing these ideas, discussing and analysing and subtly 
discriminating them, till the tumult of his thoughts became 
almost a torture to him, and he longed heartily to be indoors 
and under the influence of his books — to whose soothing, 
magic spell he was always glad to surrender himself. In the 
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cloisteral world of books^ a man can always be sure of finding 
sympathy and companionship^ and here he can feed a mood, 
or^ if need be^ create it^ with the certainty of being able to 
control it when necessary, and with no other spectator of his 
whims and their consequences than the lamp staring from 
the table or the clock ticking at his side. To be again in 
this haven of the student and the man of dreams, the school- 
master hurried homewards as rapidly as possible ; feeling that 
merely to glance at the books on their shelves would in itself 
be an anodyne — even, perhaps, a tonic. 

But he had still a good half-hour's walk in front of him : 
and in that time his thoughts played him many trying 
pranks. 

At last, however, he settled down definitely to the con- 
clusion that you can't gather up spilled water by saying a 
prayer over it; and that he must deal with the facts of 
life as they actually fronted him, and not as he personally 
would have arranged them had he been asked to place them 
before the footlights. 

Morvenna he meant to marry — that decision was beyond 
dispute. A life without her would be worse than a life 
maimed by the loss of a limb: and not even as a mere 
exercise of the imagination, could he endure the idea of a 
deprivation so fatal to him. 

The father with his burden of sin^ and the sister with her 
burden of sorrow, must be accepted as gloomy figures in the 
background of his life ; but in the foreground he would have 
Morvenna ! and he would rest content with that. 

The owls hooted eerily among the trees at the head of 
the valley, the wind wailed and lamented, the sea thundered 
at the mouth of the cove, but the schoolmaster had poised 
his thoughts firmly on his love for Morvenna, and from this 
nothing could now dislodge them : they were there, and 
there they would rest ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

TWO WOMEN AND A MAN 

About Iialf-an-hour after the schoolmaster had left the 
cottage, the doctor's ancient gig drew up at the gate. 

According to the women's interpretation of his behaviour, 
the doctor seemed to be greatly puzzled by Ezekiel's col- 
lapse. As a matter of fact, he was not so much puzzled as 
surprised. He recognised it as so clearly a case of nervous 
breakdown, that he was frankly curious to discover how it 
could have been caused. 1'hat a man living such an open- 
air dJatence as the crabl>er, not given to excess on any 
side of life, and presumably not harassed by acute mentAl 
anxieties, should collapse as Ezekiel had done, struck the 
doctor as somewhat strange. Had he known of the 
crabber's many sleepless nights, of his intense fits of mental 
and spiritual anguish, and of his moody and almost morbid 
hankering after solitude, the functional derangement and 
consequent mal-nutrition that had ensued, would have ex- 
plained everything to the doctor's mind and the case would 
have been clear to him. As matters stood, however, the 
collapse certainly puzzled him. He decided that it must 
be due to long-continued under-feeding, and to excess of 
worry in some form — probably sordid and domestic. It 
was possible that the elTects of these had been considerably 
aggravated by prolonged exposure on the fishing-boats during 
the recent stormy weather : perhaps, also, to his having had 
to work beyond his strength— seeing the enfeebled condition 
of his system. In any case, as far as the winning of his 
bread was concerned, Ezekiel was out of the battle at 
present: and out of it he was likely to remain for many 
months to come. Whether lie would ever enter it again 
with anything like his old vigour, depended entirely on the 
care with which (during the next month or two) he abstained 
from exhausting effort and from worry or excitement — 
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"worry, or excitement, of any kind!" the doctor repeated 
emphatically. To think of returning to the tiGhing-boats 
this winter, would be madness. He was physically incapable 
of enduring the strain and the exposure: and if he were 
insane enough to attempt it, in the face of the warning 
he had just had, his reward would probably be a stroke of 
paralysis. Quiet and rest he mutt have — that was impera- 
tive ! " Rest " must be his motto : rest always, and rest 
everywhere. And the luxury of worry, which he had evi- 
dently been over-indulging in of late, he must abstain from 
as rigidly as if the worry were gin or brandy, and he wanted 
to escape an attack of delirium tremens. 

Malva Ustened to the doctor laying down the law on these 
lines, in much the same spirit as the wife of a consumptive 
London clerk — who listens, with an aching heart, while the 
doctor suggests blandly, that her husliand should try to 
winter in a warm southern climate, or should take a voyage 
to Australia and back to brace htm up. 

Cessation from active work she might compel him to, after 
a fashion : though where the bread for the household was 
to come from in the interval, was a side of the question that 
the dostor had overlooked. But qmet — rest of mind, complete 
freedom from mental worry — it was as impossible for Malva 
to procure this for him, or, indeed, for Esekiel to grasp it 
for himself, as it would he for a wounded cormorant to settle 
down in a farmyard and pick up its living thankfully among 
the pullets and the pigs. 

Malva did not discuss the matter with the doctor, aware, 
as she was, of the utter uselessness of doing so. She merely 
asked him if he thought it would harm Ezekiel if he were 
moved down to the cottage in the cove in a day or two — 
Ezekiel feeling in Drusilla's cottage like a man in a pest- 
house : everything here being to him an eyesore and an 
oiTence ; all the furniture, the very cup and saucer that he 
used, reminding him of the hated source from whence it had 
been procured. 

" No," said the doctor, " it won't harm him in the least. 
If it will ease his mind in any way, move him as soon as you 
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like. But don't let liim v^alk — even if he thinks he is able 
to. Take hira down in a cab, or in a waggon, in a cart^ or in 
anything. Remember/' he remarked again, as he was getting 
into his gig, " what he wants is absolute rest, and the most 
perfect quiet that you can procure him. Strain, or worry of 
any kind, will be as bad as poison for him at present ! " 

*' Iss, doctor, I'll remember," Malva answered sadly, as the 
doctor touched his horse and rapidly drove away. 

As the doctor left the cottage, the dusk was submerging 
the world like a tide rising rapidly : wave after wave of 
shadow, of growing density and volume, seeming to flow 
across the valleys and deepen there steadily. Already, near 
the spinneys and in the hollows of the hills, the darkness was 
as densely black as it would be in the open at midnight : and 
though the tops of the hills were still visible against the sky, 
their lower slopes and the moors at their feet were an indis- 
tinguishable lake of shadows. 

To Morvenna, looking out from the lighted interior of the 
kitchen, the bottoms, with their pool of darkness rising 
almost to the skyline, seemed a place of terrors and surprises, 
of secret ambushes and things to tremble at : and as she 
listened to the hooting of an owl from a distant clump of 
trees and the grievous lamenting and wailing of the wind, 
her heart seemed to constrict with sadness and her breath 
almost to come with pain. 

As she stood here staring into the shadows, she was 
suddenly aware of a blotch of blackness that became detached, 
as it were, from the less sooty dusk, and in its odd, humped 
formlessness began to steal towards the cottage, much as if 
it were an imp, or something equally uncanny, begotten by 
the gathering shadows and compact of all the evil in them. 

As the blotch of shadow stealthily approached the cottage, 
Morvenna presently realised that it must be the hated little 
pedlar, and, turning towards Malva, she cried to her ex- 
citedly, ** Mother, the pedlar's coming ! he's almost at the 
gate ! I shan't stay in the kitchen to see him," she added 
nervously : " I shall go upstairs to keep father company, 
while he's here." 
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"Iss, thee do so, me cheeld," replied Malvn; to whom 
facing the unhappiness that others shrank from, would by 
no means be a novelty among the grey scenes of memory. 
"Thy faather do like to hear'ee singin', b'leeve," she added, 
as Morvenna stood at the foot of the steep little stairs ; " sing 
to un, me dear, while we're down here talkin'. That es, ef 
he'll lev'ee. P'raps then he waan't notice the voices in the 
kitchen." 

" Yes, mother, I will ; if he'll let me," replied Morvenna ; 
tip-toeing upstairs as rapidly as possible, as at that moment 
she heard the pedlar rapping at the door. 

At the soft rat-tat, a strange, withering touch seemed to 
pass across the faces of both the women in the kitchen : the 
glimmer of fright in their eyes, and the fading of the colour 
from their lips, being, perhaps, the most noticeable signs of it 

"Oppen the door to un, Drusilia," said Malva, to her 
daughter. 

Drusilla went forward and opened the door. 

And immediately Morvenna, who had been listening in- 
tently for this signal, started singing to her father in her 
sweet girlish voice : a voice which, perfunctorily though it 
had been educated (and that merely in the ordinary singing- 
lessons of the school), had still in its manipulation a touch of 
training and of method. 

Morvenna had chosen a hymn full of hope and jubila- 
tion, and in which her voice could ring out with sufficient 
clearness and volume to fill the little bedroom to the ex- 
clusion of other sounds : and the words were even audible 
in the kitchen under her, as the girl's voice rose up sweetly 
and purely : — 

" The wkole looHd tpcu lott in the darknett o/ttn — 

Tht Light qf Ihe inorld i» JtMot! 
Like tuiuhine at noonday Hit glory thone in — 

The Liyht nf thf world is Je»\u I 
Came to the Light! 'tit thiningfor thee: 
Sveailg the lAght hoe davmed upon me : 
Once I uxM Unuf, but nw / ran *ee — 

The Light qfthe toarld it Juuet " 
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Meanwhile in the kitchen, in which the candle was now 
lighted, the pedlar, as fae limped in, was demanding harshly, 
" Well, got the money all right for me, missis ? 1 ha'n't got 
much spare time on me hands." And with this he seated 
himself, uninvited, in a chair near the fire, Drusilla closing 
the door carefully behind him. 

" Iss, the money's here," answered Malva meekly. " Got 
it in thy pocket, b'leeve, ha'n't'ee, Drusilla.'" 

" Iss, I got it all right," said Drusilla. And seating herself 
in a chair, on the opposite side of tlte fireplace, she leisurely 
took the money from her pocket and, as leisurely, began to 
count it out on her lap. That she might remember the 
schoolmaster's lesson with anything like clearness, and stand 
the strain of acting a part that was dictated from without, 
and was in no way the deUberate outcome of her tempera- 
ment, it was essential that she should exercise the sternest 
self-control. This she recognbed with a sense of exces- 
sive nervousness : airaid to make a single move that her 
lesson did not warrant. And in the face of the watchful and 
hated little pedlar — whose mere presence disturbed her to 
the very marrow of her bones — this eflbrt at self-control had 
to be so deliberate that it taxed her nature to its fullest 
extent, as she was aware in every fibre. 

The pedlar sat rubbing his dirty hands together, his 
shoulders humped up almost to his ears, and his tittle beady 
eyes fixed watchfully on the coins. 

"Twenty suvrins it was to be, so father said," remarked 
Drusilla, looking across at the pedlar. 

" Iss, tha's right, me dear ! twenty suvrins." 

Drusilla counted them over carefully. "One, two . . . 
seven . . . twelve . . . fourteen . . . sixteen . . . nineteen, 
twenty. Iss, I got them all right. And now, where's the 
bill o' sale ? " 

The pedlar produced the paper from the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and held it in his hand, partly unfolded. 

"O' coorse," remarked Drusilla, to Tom the Hangman, 
" thee knaw how we come by this here money r every penny 
k of it come out o' that dead man's hUt." 
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" Ibs, iss, I kn&w. No need at all to go into it, me dear," 
interposed the pedlar, vatching the gold greedily. 

Malva sat rigid and silent at the end of the kitchen-table, 
her eyes behind her spectacles blurring mistily. But Drusilla 
persisted, clinging to the terms of her lesson, " Not a suvrin 
of it was come by honestly, so to spaik." 

" Iss, iss, 1 knaw ! " repeated the pedlar impatiently. 

Malvn lifted her apron furtively, her hard, knotted hands 
shaking like an aspen-leaf, and secretly viped the tears from 
her eyes. Her heart was swelling with an anguish incapable 
of utterance, and a " lump " was rising in her throat and 
almost choking her. She would have given half a week's 
food to have been able to weep openly, or to sob aloud for 
a minute, to ease her burdened heart 

And, meanwhile, Morvenna's voice floated down to them 
silverly, sounding at Ezekiel's bedside the pathetic cry of 
resignation : — 

" My God, my Father, mhUe I stray 
Far from my home, on tife'i rough way, 
Oh, leach me from my heart to toy — 
Thy viUI be done ! " 

" Well," resumed Drusilla, drawing a long, sighing breath, 
in order to relieve the tension on her nerves, " well . . . ten 
pounds es for the bill o' sale, b'leeve." 

" Iss, tha'a right ! " remarked the pedlar eagerly. 

" And ten pounds es for ' hatk jotmeif ' — to pay'ee for keepin' 
thy mouth shut" 

"Iss; tha's so! Thee got it all so pat, me dear, as ef 
thee'd lamed it out of a book ! " said the pedlar, leaning 
towards her with a little sneering laugh. 

" Well, give mother the bill o' sale — an" here's the ten 
pounds for it." 

" The money fiist, plaise," said the pedlar sharply. 

" I'll put the money in thy hand when thee give mother 
the bill o' sale. Not a minute before ! " replied Drusilla 
stubbornly. " Here 'tes ! " and she extended her hand 
with her fingers closed on the coins tightly. "Thee can 
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howld me hand while thee'rt passin' the paper, ef thee'rt 
frightened about it But thee'Il have to give ower the 
bill o' sale to mother, all fair an' square," she insisted 
nervously, " 'fore I trust'ee wcth the ten pounds : like it 
or no ! " 

The pedlar stared at her with a scowl, and for a moment 
fingered the paper hesitatiDgly. But as he glanced at Malva's 
face, down which the tears were trickling slowly, he seemed 
to be reassured, of, at least, satisfied in his thoughts. 

Making a hasty, darting clutch at Dru»lla's extended hand 
(over which his thin fingers closed like a vice) with the other 
hand he tossed the bill of sale on the table. 

" Mother ! " cried DruBilla. 

Malva seized the paper obediently, and immediately passed 
it over to her daughter's disengaged hand. 

At the ume instant Dmsilla unclosed her fingers, and (not 
without an involuntary shudder) let the pedlar scoop up the 
coins from her palm. 

The moment her hand was free, Dmsilla, with a movement 
of the most feverish haste, rolled up her apron with the 
remaining coins in it. And then, while the pedlar was count- 
ing the sovereigns and examining them, biting each between 
his teeth and weighing it carefully in his dirty fingers, she 
glanced hurriedly through the contents of the paper her 
mother had handed her. 

As the pedlar lifted his head — it all took place in about 
a minute — Drusilla nodded rapidly and reassuringly to 
Malva : and then (remarking hurriedly, " Iss, 'tes all right, 
mother!") she twisted up the paper and thrust it inlo the 
fire. 

"Aw ! what'ee done that for?" cried the pedlar, jumping 
to his feet. But the paper had vanished into nothingness 
even as the words were being uttered. 'I'ukcn aback at a 
proceeding which he was at a loss to seize the significance 
of, he repeated his question angrily, " What possessed'ee to 
do that ? " 

Ignoring him, Drusilla remarked calmly to Malva, " Now 
then, mother, tha's out o' the way ! Every stick o' furniture 
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in the house es me awn agen ! " she added, lifting her head 
and glancing around the kitchen. 

" Wha's the mainin' o' thisf" demanded the pedUr, with 
bullying fierceness ; Buspicious that the women had laid some 
trap for him. " Dam'ee, 'tes no use you wemmin tryin' to 
chayte me!" His face dark with rage, his eyes glowing 
evilly, lie cried savagely (at one moment turning towards 
Malva, the next shaking his clenched fist passionately at 
Drusilla) " Ef ayther ofee try to chayte me out o' me money, 
dam'ee ! — ef I don't git they ten pounds thy snaik of a 
faather promised me, I'll have un in to Penzaance jail before 
the night es out ! Iss — llvin' or dyin', I don't keer a buttont 
— I'll have his darned owld carcass in there, cuss'ee ! ef I 
have to hale un in by the heer of his head ! " 

" Thee sliall ha' the money right enough," Drusilla replied 
calmly. "Father promised it tu'ee, b'leeve; an' I got it 
here to give'ee" 

" Give un the money, an' lev' un go ! " quavered Mttlva 
from her comer. 

" Isa, dam'ee ! thee better do it, an' that putty quick ; else 
it'll be the wuss for'ee ! " growled the pedlar bullyingly. 

"C coorse : we do knaw that: else thee wedn* git it 
But, bein' as matters are," remarked Drusilla, as if reluctantly, 
"s'jKise I'd better hand it ovver; though it do go agen the 
grain." 

" Iss, that thee had I agen the grain or no ! " the pedlar 
retorted, nodding his head at her menacingly. 

" Well," said Drusilla with another long, sighing breath, 
" o' coorse thee do knaw, as well as we do, that all thsise " 
— and here she held up her apron, its pouched contents 
gathered together as in a bag — " that all thaise (every penny 
of them, mind !) come out o' the bilt o' that dead man. Thee 
don't roind takin' them because o' that, do'ee ? " 

" Not a bit, cuss it all ! Why sliud I ?" cried the pedlar. 

" An' thee knaw they're for ' husk money,' to pay'ee for 
howldin' thy tongue — howldin' thy tongue about the bilt, 
an' how father come by it ? Thee onderstand that ? " de- 
manded Drusilla with careful slowness. 
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" Iss, IBS — I ondersUnd ! " retorted the pedlar inn patiently. 
" Gi's the money — an' howld thy tongue ! Here ! hand it 

" Tha's all right, then ; so long as we onderstand," re- 
marked Drusilla, untwisting her apron and holding it up with 
both her hands. " There's the payment for howldin' thy 
tongue — an' ev'ry suvrin of it stawlen money, mind ! " And 
she held out her apron that he might seize the coins himself. 

" Iss, iss, dam'ee ! shut up thy clack j " the pedlar cried 
brutally, as he counted the coins and pocketed them. 

And, the while, from the chamber Morvenna's voice rang 
out sweetly : — 

"He leadeth me! Oh, bletted thought! 
Oh, word* with heavenly con\fort fraaght ! 
Whate'er I do, where'er I he, 
Still 'tig GoiTi hand thai leadeth me! 
He leadeth me ! Be leadeth me ! 
By Hit otm hand Ue leadeth me!" 

As the pedlar now turned on his heel to leave the cottage, 
Drusilla remarked to him, in a tone of assumed carelessness, 
" S'pose thee knaw how we do stand to wan anawther in this 
matter now } Thee'rt prepared for all the consequences, 
s'pose, o' what thee've done ?" 

" Eh ? Wliat'ee roayne ? " retorted the pedlar, turning 
and fronting her; sometliing peculiar in her tone striking 
him unpleasantly. 

" I ben consultin' weth a friend about thee an' our- 
selves ..." 

" What friend } " demanded the pedlar : his eyes turning 
from one to the other of the women with a close, watchful 
scrutiny, full of suspicion. 

" A friend who's more'n a hit up in they law matters," 
replied Drusilla : " got them all at his finger ends, he bein' 
in the business." 

" What have the law got to do weth a saycret between 
ourselves: a saycret between yWenrfj ? " he remarked, with 
wheedling softness. 
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Dnistlla went on, without heeding the interruption, the 
note of triumph distinctly noticeable in the inflection of her 
voice. " And he do tell me, by doin' wliat thee just ben an' 
done — takin' stAwIen money to pay'ee for keepin' the thing 
saycret — thee've put thyself into a putty tight hawl," Dru- 
silla brought out the words with full value to every syllable. 
"Thee've hen cotnpoundiit' ajeiony — nayther more nor less !" 

"Who put they words in thy mouth?" demanded the 
pedlar; the eager fierceness of his tones and the alarmed 
excitement in his eyes, evidencing how deeply the words 
had disquieted him. 

"And the punishment for that, for compoundia' a fehny, 
so he towld me : es line an' imprisonment — nayther more 

The pedlar broke out into a torrent of startling profanity : 
. the brutal vehemence of his passion making Malva shudder 
and turn white. 

" So nitw thee knaw where thee do stand," rejoined 
Dnisilla ; the assured confidence of her bearing, as well as 
of her tones, exasperating him to an extent that almost 
maddened him. " Oppen thy ugly little mouth, you black- 
hearted varmunt, to say a single word agen father, or any 
of us : and off to Penzaance I'll go an' make a clean breast 
of it," she added, returning now to her old, natural manner. 
" And then (me sly owld fox, as thee thought tlieeself) then 
Ikee'll come in for thy share o' the mischief Compoundin' 
a felony, thee ben guilty of; and fine an' imprisonment es 
what thee'll git for it," Drusilla repeated, flinging the words 
at him tauntingly. " Fine an' imprisonment, tliou little 
booba ! an' all for ten pounds ! " 

" Kf thee hadn' burned that bill o' sale ..." 

" Like to have the ashes of it f " 

" Kf I onnly got a hint of this afore, me fine beauty ! " 

"Come! wan more ef! £f thee wam't a little booba, 

The pedlar burst out into such a violent rush of oaths that 
even Drusilla was appalled and was almost stunned into 
silence. 
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'^ Never mind ! never mind ! " screeched the pedlar^ some- 
what recovering himself. " I wam't the onnly man that see'd 
it : though I meant to ha' kept that quiet. There was an- 
awther man, a gen'leman, see'd thy faather as well as meself. 
He was up 'pon the cleffs weth his spyglass, geekin' out at 
thy faather : an' I borrowed his glass from un just to tell un 
what it mayned. He got to be reckoned weth ..." 

" By thee as much as by we ! Dont'ee lose sight o' that, 
there's a dear!" cried Drusilla tauntingly. "Whatever do 
happen to we, thee'rt in the swem, too ! What ef it es 
oimly fine an' imprisonment : ay ven a little thing like that 
es enough to make a man uncomfortable. And wance in 
jail, thee'll often be in, knawin'ee as folks do. Wance the 
p'leece got a hand on thy shoulder, owld fox, they waan't be 
in no hurry to take it off! " she added viciously. 

Every word, as she guessed (and to a greater extent than 
she had any idea of) told on the pedlar's fears to an almost 
maddening degree. Let him once get under the ban, and 
in the hands of the police, and he would collapse like a 
pricked bubble, as far as his character was concerned. One 
week in jail would be enough to ruin him completely. Of 
this he was fully aware ; no one knew it better than himself. 
And in his fury at being thus trapped by a couple of women, 
the pedlar felt that if he could only have got Drusilla's 
windpipe between his fingers he would have squeezed the 
life out of her with as little compunction as if she were 
a hen ! 

Shaking his fist at her menacingly, he hobbled swiftly to 
the door, and was out of the cottage and lost in the starless 
blackness of the night, almost before they fully realised that 
they had actually got rid of him. 

And at that moment, in the sudden silence, as Drusilla 
was locking and l>olting the door, they could hear the voice 
of Morvenna singing softly to her father : — 

** Abide with me, fcmt falls t/ie eventide: 
The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless. Oh, abide with me!** 
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''Ay/' remarked Malva^ who was now weeping openly, 
" the dear cheeld may well say a prayer for her poor faather : 
he's friendless enough, poor, dear saul, as it cs ! " 

Suddenly they heard Morvenna give a wild, startled cry; 
which was followed by a medley of noises that made their 
blood run cold. 

Malva was on her feet in an instant, and so was Drusilla : 
both running across the kitchen and up the narrow stairs 
almost as if their lives depended on their haste. 

But before they could reach the landing Morvenna had 
rushed out to them, crying down sobbingly to them in her 
affright, " Quick ! quick ! father has a fit, or something ! 
Oh ! I'm afraid he's dying — whatever shall we do ! " 

With that morbid acuteness of hearing characteristic of his 
condition, Ezekiel — ^in spite of the singing, for which he had 
divined the reason — had overheard enough of the Conver- 
sation in the kitchen to understand its driH;, to which he 
already had the clue. And he had lived through the 
emotional strain of the scene there, almost as harassingly 
as the women themselves. 

But the outlets of speech and of gesture, in his case, had 
been denied to him : and his agitation had heightened, in 
consequence, to the pitch of veritable torture. 

Hence the " fit " — as the women vaguely characterised it 
— was really one of those violent, convulsive explosions by 
which the nervous system, in cases of such undue strain on it, 
struggles to adjust the balance and to avert effects more 
disastrous. 

And Ezekiel, when the explosion presently had spent 
itself, sank at last, through sheer exhaustion, into a heavy, 
troubled sleep, as grateful to the watchers as it was vitally 
necessary to himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

AT THE END OF THE DAY 

On tlie morrow, as he felt his strength flowing back slowly, 
EzekJel proclaimed liis intention of returning to the cove. 

He wanted to he at home in his own cottage, among 
the familiar things of memoiy : where be could see and 
bear the waves, could watch the gulls and smell the sea- 
weed, and, merely by looking abroad and quietly listening, 
could resume the personality that here he seemed divorced 

A skyline of rugged hilltops in the one direction, and in 
the other of tliom-bushes, brambles, and clumps of trees, 
seemed to fret him in a vague, harassing way : and the green 
stretch of bottoms with its wealth of berries, and even its 
abundant and novel bird-life, had little interest in the eyes 
of the grey old crabber ; no longer anxious for new and 
unusual impressions, and to whom the sea, with its ever- 
cliangeful movement and intonation, was the one thing 
familiar enough to be absolutely restful to him. 

It was the first time in his life, and he was now close on 
sixty, that he had slept, even for a single night, away from 
the sea : and he protested that, up here, he should never feel 
at home; and that, till he felt at home, he could never get 
back his strength — a deprivation that he rebelled against 
almost as unreasonably as a child. 

That the cottage interior was for him a veritable torture- 
chamber — filled as it was, in every direction, with reminders 
of his sin — Ezekiel, for many reasons, did not care to hint. 
But this Malva had instinctively divined from the first. And 
it was for this reason that she was so anxious to get him 
down to the cove. 

It took him hours, however— all the morning, in fact — to 
recover from the prostration that had followed his attack of 
the previous night. And even when he was again, to a 
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certain extent, himself — once more able to control the organs 
of locomotion and to enunciate with reasonable clearness and 
accuracy — he was still so weak and tired, and so full of pain, 
that he was as empty of energy as a half-drowned earth- 
worm, and scarcely cared even to open his lips. 

From time to time, however, he kept questioning Malva 
and Drusilla for full particulars of the pedlar's visit : his half- 
knowledge of the interview by no means satisfying him. 

Finally, in order to quiet him somewhat, they gave him an 
account of the scene as reasonably complete as they thought 
it would be wise for him to hear just at present. But they 
did not like to explain to him, while he was so weak, that 
Morvenna had confided to the schoolmaster all she knew 
about the money ; and they were even more afraid of men- 
tioning (however vaguely) the pedlar's parting revelation, 
with the new terrors it had unleashed. 

As a consequence, they were considerably hampered, and 
became not a little muddled, in their rambling and stumbling 
account of the interview. And their report of it left defi- 
nitely on fizekiel's mind the impression that the pedlar's 
attitude was as menacing as ever. The check upon Tom's 
malice, at which they had hinted vaguely, entirely failing to 
find a lodgment in Ezekiel's memory : as, owing to their 
confused manner, he had not the faintest idea that the hint 
was in any way based upon fact. 

The result was, that the recent developments of the situa- 
tion were so carefully concealed from him — of course, with ' 
the best of motives — that he was left completely at the 
mercy of any events that might spring out of them : as Malva 
and Drusilla one day were to discover to their cost. 

They had an early dinner, but Ezekiel could only eat a 
few mouthfuls ; craving, however, for tea, of which he drank 
copiously. 

After dinner, Drusilla suggested to her mother that Mor- 
venna should go round to the miller s house and should 
ask him if he would drive £zekiel down to the cove : ex- 
plaining, as far as was necessary, why the request was made. 
If the miller were willing to do so — which Drusilla scarcely 
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doubted — Morvenna was to return at once, without waiting 
for him to accompany her, that Drusilla might set off for the 
cove without delay : as slie wanted to have the fire lighted, 
and everything comfortable, by the time her father and the 
miller should arrive at tlie cottage. 

So Morvenna put on her hat and hurried off to the miller ; 
and, in less than half-an-hour, returned with the news that 
the trap in a few minutes would be at the dcwr : the miller 
being only too glad (so he had told her) to take them for a 
drive on such a beautiful afternoon. 

Drusilla lefl the cottage almost immediately : being anxious 
(as she had only her week-day clothes) to get duwn to the 
cove before the miller could overtake her. 

Wlien the miller arrived at the cottage he was therefore 
keenly disapjwinted at finding that the one person whose 
presence he was desirous of was already nearly half-way duwn 
to Polurrian, and possibly might not be met with this side 
of the cove. 

Seeing how frettedly anxious he was to overtake Drusilla 
and offer her a seat, the considerate slowness with which 
he drove them home was as creditable to his self-control as 
it was to his neighbourly kindness. Indeed, his friendly be- 
haviour throughout presently set Malva wondering whether 
there might not be " something " — -some latent hint of senti- 
ment, perha[>s — still lingering between and linking Drusilla 
and himself. Possibly (thought Midva, in a fleeting moment 
of reverie) it was some remembrance of those old days when 
they were young folks sweethearting and were dreaming 
that by this time they would be happily man and wife. But 
thoughts of this kind, of course, were as elusive as sand- 
launces ' : and Malva let tbem slip from her with complete 
unconcern. 

They were driving slowly down the lane that led frwni the 
turnpike to the cove, when they caught sight of the school- 
master sauntering leisurely between the hedgerows : hb 
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hands clasped behind his back and his pipe^ as usual, in 
his mouth. 

Immediately Morvenna perceived him, her face seemed 
to brighten and to flush with new life : a suppressed rest- 
lessness at the same time fluttering through her system. 

As the trap approached him noisily over the rough cart- 
way, the schoolmaster turned round sharply to reconnoitre ; 
and was considerably surprised at seeing his little sweet- 
heart staring down at him from her seat beside the miller. 

" Wait a minute, please ! *' cried Morvenna to the miller : 
colouring prettily in her girlish embarrassment : ** I'm sure 
Mr. Richards will want to know about father." 

So the miller stopped the horse, and Morvenna, turning to 
her mother, explained that the schoolmaster was just in front 
of them. 

" Well, me dear, git down an' walk on weth un," said 
Malva. "Thee'll be down to cove, then, 'most as soon as 
we shall." 

"Very well, mother, I will if you don't mind." And 
Morvenna turned to the schoolmaster, now not a couple of 
yards distant from the trap, and beckoned to him to come 
and assist her to get down. 

The schoolmaster was only too pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of thus holding her in his arms, even for the brief 
interval while he was lifting her from the trap. And the 
miller, watching the tell-tale delight in their faces, felt a 
sharp pang of envy at their evident happiness. At the same 
time, however, he recognised, very clearly, that the happi- 
ness that might have been his he had himself thrown 
away : no one had snatched it from him, or even tricked 
him out of it. " I was a fool not to have got her while I 
had the chance ! " the miller discontentedly muttered to 
himself. And therewith he fell to contrasting Morvenna with 
Drusilla, and decided promptly that Drusilla was in every 
way preferable to this slip of a girl, young and fresh though 
she was. 

To old folks, who have lived through and almost forgotten 
such experiences^ this engrossment of the unmarried in the 
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things «nd thoughts of pairing-time, occasionally seems httic 
less than appalling. They almost fancy that even when the 
trump of doom is sounding there vill be lovers so absorbed 
in making up quarrels and kissing, in planning and dreaming 
of marriage and all the delights consequent on it, that they 
will scarcely hear the summons though it wakens the very 
dead beneath their feet To Malva, sitting here with her 
ailing husband at her side, a thought not unlike this, though 
entirely without bitterness, flashed momentarily (even if 
vaguely) through her mind : and she realised how heartily 
glad she would be (for their own sakes quite as much as 
for her own) when this unrest of pairing-time was over for 
both her daughters ; and, with the fever out of their systems, 
they would be a comfort to her at last. 

For the present, however, the problem of the present 
had to be faced : and certainly for lovers, usually so selfish, 
the schoolmaster and Morvenna appeared to be reasonably 
sympathetic. 

In Ezekiel's collapse, with its train of consequences, the 
schoolmaster showed the keenest and most friendly in- 
terest : and the expression of his regret, though restrained 
in utterance, had in it the unmistakable ring of sincerity. 
Unaware that the schoolmaster knew of his sin, Ezekiel 
was surprised (in fact, almost to weakness) at the sym|>a- 
thetic friendliness of the schoolmaster's attitude : the deep 
human note, so distinctly sounded in Paul's utterance, being 
evidently the outcome of a very genuine sympathy. 

Accordingly, when the trap presently drove on again 
(leaving Morvenna and the schoolmaster waving their 
hands in the middle of the roadway), Ezekiel remarked 
that Morvenna had got hold of as good a man as she would 
have been likely to find in half-a-dozen parishes, and he 
only hoped, for his part, that she would have sense enough 
to keep him. 

"I hope so, too, I'm sure; an' I think she will," said 
Malva : " they do sim as fond of wan anawtlier as a couple 
o' guinea-pigs." 

Meanwhile, in the little cottage in Fishermati's Row, 
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Dnuilla was as busy as she could very well be. She had 
hurried down to the cove as rapidly as she could, and had 
been beset on all hands by questions and condolences as 
soon as she had showed her face within sight of th« 
row. Even now, while she was "putting things straight" 
in the kitchen — the fire, the while, blazing away cheerfully 
under the kettle — a couple of the neighbours were hanging 
around her ; under the pretence of assisting her, it is true, 
but really in order to gossip, which they were doing to their 
heart's content. 

When the trap drove up with Ezekiel and Malva, practi- 
cally all in the row were there to welcome them : and the 
old couple, knowing what the illness was due to, felt as 
troubled and confused at the unexpected greeting as if 
Ezekiel were just coming home from prison ; and they 
could scarcely summon up courage enough to look their 
acquaintances in the face. 

" Ef they knawed all about me," thought Ezekiel drearily, 
"they'd stone me out o' the cove, instead o' shakin' hands 
weth me. Hope I shall be dead before they git to knaw it. 
Onnly wish I was dead now," he mused, holding to life nerve- 
lessly, and desiring above all things the advent of the Merciful 
One— in whose arms we shall all of us fall asleep at last. 
Desiring its coming not with the impatience of youth, whose 
appetite, as it chances to be obstructed or satisfied, now 
makes, and presently will cancel, the ephemeral desire : but 
longing for it with the sad and weary longing of old age — 
the longing of one who sees the battle going against him in 
all directions, and is profoundly thankful for the promise of 
rest and the long oblivion of its sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

AN ELECTRIC ATMOSPHERE 

The miller, being asked by Malva if he would liave n cup of 
tea with them, was only too pleased to accept the invitation ; 
more especially as it was arranged that, when he drove back, 
Drusilla (nothing loth) should accompany liini in the trap. 

The schoolmaster had led Morvcnna at the little foot- 
bridge, and the girl accordingly came indoors with her cheeks 
full of colour and the happiness of April fihining in her eyes. 
Tlie schoolmaster and herself had been planning their future 
together — treating their marriage next spring as almost a 
certainty — and her brain was now brimful of the most delicious 
imaginings, her pulse the while leaping atid dancing in re- 
sponse. It was impossible not to notice the joyousness of her 
bearing : the delight, half shy, half significantly arch. If the 
kisses on her lips and cheeks, and the passionate thoughts 
bom of them, were guessed at by her parents (she said to 
herself, blushingly), well, they no doubt had gone through the 
same experiences when they were courting, and, should they 
question her eyes for hers, she was sure they would under- 
stand. In any case, she had little more than six months to 
wait, and then she would be a wife with all the doors of life 
open to her, and the significant smiles of others she would be 
able to answer smile for smile. And with thoughts like these 
dancing delightedly before her, Morvenna took oC her hat 
and seated herself at the tea-table, undoubtedly in every way 
the happiest of the group. 

As they drove back to Choone through the waning sunset, 
Drusilla and the miller drifted somewhat gradually (but with- 
out any squeamish pretence of reluctance) into a conversation 
that on both sides was frankly confidential : confidential to a 
degree that had only been rendered possible by the excep- 
tional events of the last few days, and by the equally 
exceptional closeness of their relations in consequence. 
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The miller suggested to DnisilU that, as Joe had deserted 
her, she should come to live with him after waiting for a 
decent interval ; say, for five or six months, or less, if she 
were willing. He would marry her if they could get any one 
to perform the ceremony, but he was afraid that this would 
be impossible until several years had elapsed ; and he saw no 
reason why they should lose six or seven years merely to 
please the chattering gossip of the parish — which would be 
just as active, for that matter, seven years hence, as it would 
be to-day, and with quite as much reason. When they 
were living together, if Joe heard of it (and they would try 
to let him know somehow) he could get a divorce easily, and 
that would make a free woman of her ; and then they would 
be married at once and everything would be all right. 

Drusilla admitted, with perfect frankness (what was the 
use of pretending now P ) that she was quite as willing to live 
with him, married or unmarried, as he could possibly be to 
have her— so fully did she trust him. But one thing— snd 
one thing only — prevented her. Seeing how full of trouble 
her father's life was, she was determined never to add another 
straw's weight to his burdens. While he was alive, she 
would keep single, unless Joe should happen to die ; in which 
case, they would be married and nothing more need he said. 
If her father were dead to-morrow, and the miller were still 
of the same mind, she would share the tatter's house willingly, 
without a shadow of reluctance. The folks might chatter as 
much as they liked, it would be a matter of indiff'erence to 
her : she would please herself and him, and let the world 
whistle. 

The miller tried hard to induce her to alter her mind. 
But coming so recently from the stricken little household in 
the cove, and having Ezekiel's shaken figure still present to 
his thoughts, he felt the reasonableness of her decision under 
the circumstances, and had not the heart to press his advan- 
tage as he would have done had matters been otherwise. 

In the end, it was clearly understood between them, that, 
on the death of Ezekiel, whenever that might happen, 
Drusilla and the miller would live together as man and wife. 
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But if Joe should die first — as she heartily hoped he would — 
she pledged herself here to the miller this evening (and that 
in true sweetheart fashion, her lips clinging to his passion- 
ately) that she would be ready to marry him at an hour's 
notice, if she were only a widow for half a day ! 

And with this pledge the miller had perforce to be content. 

The next morning, however, the unexpected happened. 
Or, rather (to be strictly accurate), it had probably happened 
hours before that drive in the trap when they were pledging 
themselves so frankly and so passionately to each other ; 
though it was only the next morning that the revelation 
came to them. 

About the middle of the morning, when the work at the 
mill was somewhat slack, and the miller was standing at the 
door whistling to himself thoughtfully, a messenger-boy came 
from the post-office in Newlyn with a telegram whose con- 
tents startled the miller not a little. 

A body— described briefly, but quite clearly enough for the 
miller to feel sure it was Joe Rosevear — had been found, 
late on Sunday evening, in one of the Liverpool docks .* and 
so far, apparently, there was no clue to its identity except a 
couple of bill-heads and a torn delivery note l>earing the 
miller's name and address, with the addition of some inde- 
cipherable notes and figures in pencil. Mr. Pengelly was 
asked if he could come to Liverpool at once, in order to see 
if he could identify the body, as it was believed to be a ease 
of robbery and murder. All his expenses would be paid, and 
he would be indemnified for loss of time : and the telegram 
was " reply paid," that he might answer without delay. 

The miller immediately sat down and wrote out a reply 
to the effect that he believed he knew the man well, and 
he would be in Liverpool the next day to identify him, if 



Slipping on his coat, he dismissed the messenger, and at 
once hurried off* to Drusilla's cottage to show her the telegram 
and discuss its contents with her, and to inform her that he 
was starting for Liverpool by the afternoon train. 

Dnifiilla waa quite as much startled as he was : but was 
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eqoMy full of hope that it would prove to be Joe's body. 
And in the anticipation of being free for the happiness . 
they had promised each other, she surrendered her hps to 
him with a passionate freedom that made their pulses leap 
madly. 

"Telegraph at wance — as soon as thee'rt sure!" she re- 
marked to him hungrily. " I shall want to slaip on that 
telegram to-morra night, Robert ! " 

" I waan't forgit, Drusilla — that thee may depend on ! 
And remember ! 1 shall howld'ee to thy promise," he added. 

"I'm willin', and more than willin' ef thee want me !" 
said Dnisilla. " But . . . wedn'ee like the cheeld to be bom 
fust ? " she suggested. 

" No : that don't matter. The folks wed talk anyway — 
ayven ef we waited six months. And I am't willin' to wait 
a single day longer than I'm forced to." 

"Nayther am 1, for that matter! " replied Drusilla, answer- 
ing his eyes. " But a week or two, p'raps ..." she added, 
blushing hotly. 

"Well, I'll give'ee from now 'tell Chresmas — tha's nearly 
eight weeks." 

"Very well : I'm content. 'Tes quite long enough for rae. 
Ef 'tes onnly as we hope it es . . ." 

" There's no doubt in me mind about it ! " 

" Then Chresmas it shall be ! " she cried to him hungrily : 
her eyes glittering eagerly, her (ace crimsoned to the tips 
of the ears, 

" Tha's settled, then I At Chresmas, thee'rt mine for good 
an' all ! For I feel as sure 'tes Joe," he added emphatically, 
" as that this here fist es mine, an' not anawther man's 1 " 
And he banged his fist upon the table till he made the cups 
and saucers jump. 

" Ef it esn' — what a terrible disappointment it'll be for 
both of us ! " 

" It es — I feel sure ! " the miller insisted. 

And with that, they parted on their new footing— so novel 
as almost to be intoxicating — the new footing of lovers who 
were soon to be man and wife. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE DEFEAT OF THE OLD 

Ye8, it was Joe, right enough : there was no doubt about tliuL 

One glance at the dead l>ocIy was sufficient to decide the 
miller, and his evidence as to identity was accepted un- 
hesitatingly. 

That Joe lay here dead, was as certain as anything could 
be. But how he came by his death was quite another 
matter. The police decided that it was evidently a case of 
foul play : an ugly gash on the head, and the rifled pockets, 
leading them to the conclusion almost irresistibly. But be- 
yond this point they were unable to get. They obtained a 
verdict of "wilful murder" against "some person or persons 
unknown : " and there the matter ended, as far as the public 
was concerned. 

As soon as he bad as.sured himself of the identity of the 
body, the miller hastened to telegraph the fact to Drusilla : 
and in the little cottage in Choone on that Tuesday even- 
ing there was the strange spectacle of a wom.in reading 
the news of her husband's murder with her heart leaping 
in her bosom with a tierce and riotous gladness, even 
while the child of the murdered man was stirring blindly 
within her. 

Taking olT her wedding ring Drusilla flung it on the floor 
and stamped on it ag.niii and again with passionate energy. 
Finally she fetched the hummer and battered the ring out 
of shape with this, and then tossed it into the Are and let 
it lie Uiere and scorch. 

" I'm free for ever from that and from he ! " she cried 
fiercely. " But the cheeld es me awn anyway : an' when it 
do come it'll bring its love. And I shaan't begrudge un a 
drop of it," she added to herself wistfully, " any more than 
I shall begrudge un the milk in me breasts." 

The murder of the intending Cornish emigrant, remained 
one of the unsolved mysteries of the Liverpool docks. Later 
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in the week, when the miller returned to Choone, he brought 
with him the fact of the death clearly established and his 
pockets full of papers giving the particulars of the inquest : 
but he was unable to throw the faintest gleam of light on 
the tragedy : and a mystery — except to the murderers — it 
remains to this day. 

Malva was startled, as if by a thunderclap, when she heard 
of the murder. But the surprise caused by this was much 
less keen than was her agitation when Drusilla presently 
informed her that in less than eight weeks she and the 
miller were to be married. 

" Don't'ee think of it, me cheeld ! " Malva earnestly im- 
plored her, seating herself heavily on the side of the bed. 
Drusilla had whispered to her mother to come upstairs 
for a talk, being anxious not to disturb her father — who 
was sitting motionless in the settle near the fire; if not 
dozing, at least resting with his eyes closed wearily — and 
Malva had at once assented, as she now assented almost to 
everything. She had followed her daughter with her heart 
full of shapeless forebodings, taking it for granted that the 
talk could be only about troubles, but the news she was 
actually to hear she had not guessed at even dimly. ^* Don't'ee 
think of it, me cheeld ! " she entreated Drusilla, helplessly. 

^* We've made up our minds — and we mayne to do it ! " 
replied Drusilla, doggedly. 

" Aw, dear ! whatever will the neighbours say ? " cried 
Malva : for whom the vague social conscience was practically 
as a god. 

But Drusilla recognised in her passions, and the network 
of forces that produced them, a god more intimately potent 
for herself. And if sacrifices were to be made, she was 
determined to make it to this. " We've made up our minds : 
and we mayne to do it," she repeated stubbornly. 

"There'll be a bra' lot o' talk about it in the parr-rish. 
They'll be sure to be sayin', why cudn'ee wait 'tell after the 
cheeld was bom ? " 

" Iss, I knaw : but that don't matter to me a pin. The 
miller do want me ; and I do want he : and we caan't see 
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that waitin' will do ayther of us any good. Ef 1 waited 
'tell the cheeld do come, they'd talk just as much then. 
They're bound to talk, in any case, siromin' to me. An' why 
ahud I study Iheyf TheyVe never studied mt a dinyuD.' 
Do'ee think I dedn' knaw when they was laughin' at me 
about Joe ? A fat lot o' good their ^mpathy wed do me, 
ef I tried to live for the next twelve months on the taste of 
it 1 I'm bound to marr-ty agen, in any case," she added : 
" and the sooner the better, so far as I can see." 

" 1 don't knaw that thee'rt bound ..." 

"Thee am't Eds-an'-twenty, mother! / knaw it plain 
enough — whenever 1 do meet the miller. An' Ihee wed 
knaw it plain enough, too — ef thee wert six-an'- twenty." 

'■Well ... but that don't alter the matter. Awther 
wemmin have had to wait more'n six months ..." 

"Onnly because they cudn' help it!" retorted Onisilla 
decisively. 

" Then thee'rt settled on doio' it ? " 

" Iss I I'm as much settled on it as I am on goin' to bed 
to-night I " 

"Well, ef thee wust, s'pose thee wust — an' there's a' end 
of it It wasn't do thy poor faather much good when he 
do hear of it, though." 

"Tha's the wan thing that do worry me about the matter," 
rejoined Drusilla. "Everything else do run off the reel 
wethout a kink. But I caan't see that I can do better 
than take me chance, an' risk it. Ef I tried to live for six 
months just as I am — wethout a penny in the world to 
bless meself: onnly the clothes 1 stand up in: the cheeld 
comin' presently : and the rent, and mc mayte an' drink, 
and everything else, unprovided for— what good on earth 
wed it do to father, or to anywan else ? I might sell the 
funiiture, or I might try to git parr-rish relief, or I might 
ask father to support me — hut how es 'a goin' to do it ? 
His hands will be full enough of expenses, as it es : an' how 
he can do more, I caan't see for the Ufe o' me." 

■ A Uttle bit, in the least. 
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" Iss, tha's true," sighed Malva dejectedly. 

"After we're niarr-ried, I shall l>e able to help'ee a bit 
All' I inayne to do it, too!" said Drusilla emphatically. 
" Not that Robert will make any objection, 1 knaw. I feel 
sure he got too good a heart to begrudge'ee." 

" We shall see," remarked Malva : who, in the face of the 
incessant crumbling that seenied to be in progress in her life, 
no longer had energy enough even to hope. Presently she 
remarked wearily, " Morvenna ben tellin' me, too, that she 
an' Mester Richards do want to git marr-ried by Easter." 

"Don't blame her a bit!" responded Drusilla promptly. 
"Onnly wish I'd had the chance when I was as young as 
she es ! I shud 'most have jumped out o' me skin weth 
delight!" 

" Sim to me," quoth Malva querulously, " everything an* 
everywan ea changing, or wantin' to change, now-a-days. 
Soon we owld wans will be like stones covered by the tide : 
everything goin' on ovver us, an' we forgot by everywan." 

"Well . . . s'pose it got to be; come to that," replied 
Drusilla, taking refuge in the final idea of destiny. "I 
ahall be owld, too, wan day, B'pose, ef I do live long enough : 
an' the young wans '11 be pusfain' me aside, just the same. 
Who knaws, p'raps the veiy cheeld I'm carr-ryiu' now," she 
added, a sudden depression falling on her thoughts, "may 
give me the wuss heartache I shall ever have in me life. 
But, ef so — how can I help it? I don't see that I can, 
nohow. What es to be, will be: whether wan es young 
or owld. Sometimes I do think, mother," she remarked, 
still musingly, "that we wemmin have got the wust of 
it in life in eveiy way. Cheeld-beerin', cheeld-reerin', an' 
pushed aside at last — things don't seem to be settled fcer 
for us ; do they, now, mother?" 

"Ah, me cheeld, thee'rt gettin' a touch of it!" sighed 
Malva. "'Tcs all'ys the way, b'leeve, so fur as I can see. 
Weth the children the trouble do come — much as we do 
long for them. They're the beginnin' an' the end, for we 
wemmin, sim to me." And with that she rose up and went 
on with some dusting. 
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" Coin' to lev' Morvenna be marr-ried «t Easter ? " DnisilU 
aaked, after an ioterral of silence. 

" IsB, B'pose : she do want us so badly to agree to it. And 
weth her faather in the way he es, p'raps it'll be best for all 
of us. It esn' weth we poor folks as it es weth the rich," 
added Malva, who to-day seemed unusually despondent; 
"we got to Ict' our cheldem go from us 'most so soon as 
their bones es set Not because we don't want them, or 
ha'n't got no love for them, but because ne caan't fee«l 
them — caan't ayven give them bread!" And Drusilla, 
watching her furtively, as she pretended to dust the look- 
ing-glass, felt certain that her mother was weeping silently 
to heraeir. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

A CONSCIENCE AND ITS KEEPER 

Ezekiel's grip on life relaxed noticeably tins winter: he 
seemed to lose interest in everytliing, and wasted away to 
skin and bone. 

All day long the immense field of the sky was covered with 
drifting veils of cloud, and all day long the field of the sea 
(almost as immense when viewed from Polurrian) was covered 
with the "white horses" careering in from the Atlantic. 
The clamorous roar of the wind across the world, the 
growling rumble in the chimney, the whining and whistling 
at eveiy ercvice, and the deep, hollow booming of the 
breakers on the beach, the sound of these (illetl the cottage 
from daybreak to daybreak again; until at times it almost 
seemed to Ezekiel— so loose and tangled was the web of 
consciousness owing to his weakness— that his own turbulent 
thoughts were finding utterance in this way, while the mere 
cloddish body simply listened to the strife. 

Idle as he had never been idle before, e^tcept for the well- 
turned rest of the Sabbath, or during a spell of unusually 
tempestuous weather : and prostrate with an illness whose 
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strange manifestations seemed to his uneducated mind^ with 
its narrow experiences^ to be more like the " devil-possession " 
mentioned in the Scriptures than anything he had ever heard 
of as happening to a man : he appeared to lose heart to an 
astonishing degree — making no effort to hold his own in 
anything, but slipping, ever slipping unprotestingly into 
the gulf. 

At times he was like the empty structure of a man from 
which some malignant power had stolen the informing spirit, 
or in which it had as hopelessly dulled the mirror of the soul. 
He would sit for hour after hour staring into the fire, neither 
stirring hand or foot or even turning his eyes. And at the 
best of times he would lapse into a lethargic listlessness, a 
stagnant, brooding silence equally pitiable. 

The knowledge that he was now at the mercy of the 
pedlar, preyed on his mind to an extent that no one was 
aware of. His thoughts seemed to have made for them- 
selves a channel of settled melancholy : and the wearying 
gloom of them was more than he could fight against. Up 
to now he had practically been the master of his life, and 
untrammelled (so it seemed to him) by anything or any one. 
But from henceforth this freedom was to be a thing of the 
past. In future, a whip was to be held permanently over 
his head, and at any moment its lash might descend on him 
in the sight of every one. 

He had once heard Morvenna tell a droll ^ of a giant whose 
heart had been stolen out of his body by a conjurer,^ and 
was ever after kept by the conjurer in his waistcoat-pocket : 
so that from that day the giant was at the mercy of the con- 
jurer, who could make him hot or cold, or sad or merry, 
could give him torture unendurable, or pleasure as great 
(had he wished to) without the giant having the power to 
protect himself in any way. And it seemed to Ezekiel, as 
he sat here brooding in the twilight, that something like 
this had befallen himself. The pedlar had him in his power 
to torture as he pleased : and that, in his devilry, he would 

* Tale. • Witch or wizard. 
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exerdse the power, seemed to the crabber to be as certain 
as that lie possessed it. 

And Ezekiel, facing the prospect, felt his heart grow as 
heavy as lead. 

He fell to wondering how he could live with this horror 
hanging over him. Practically at any moment (so he ima- 
gined) whenever it might suit the whim or the malice of 
the pedlar, he might be disgraced and ruined for life, miglit 
be made an outcast among his fellows, and be thrust — he 
faced it ahudderingly — into a veritable pit of hell. 

Under the stress of this anguish that wrung his soul so 
bitterly, he often wondered whether his fellow-men (taken 
all together) would be as merciless and cruel towards him as 
the pedlar undoubtedly would be. 

Supposing he should make a clean breast of it to the 
minister — should confess everything to his ncigiibours in the 
cove, or to the folks of the parish generally — supposing, in 
the last resort, he gave himself up to the police — would the 
humiliation, even then, be as bitter and enduring as the 
humiliation he would have to bear through his bondage to 
the pedlar? 

He almost doubted it in his heart. But he was afraid to 
put it to the test. 

As a matter of fact (though of this Ezekiel was ignorant) 
the pedlar was as much scare<l at the thought of moving 
in the matter, as Ezekiel was at the idea that move he 
might and would. Tom's character was so full of cracks 
and flaws, and the night-side of his life had to be guarded 
with such jealous watchfulness (not only from the eyes 
of any one connected with the police, but equally from the 
eyes of all respectable folks) that not for twice twenty 
pounds would he risk being taken into a poUce-court on a 
charge such as that Drusilla had hinted at. He loved tor- 
turing a fellow-creature — no one loved the game better — 
but he rated the safety of his own skin infinitely higher ; and 
his flrst thoughts would certainly be given to that, whatever 
other pleasure he might lose as a consequence. 

As far as Ezekiel was now concerned, Tom felt that bis 
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tongue was tied as well as his hands. But, savage though 
he was at having fallen into the trap, he consoled himself 
with the reflection that not only had he made twelve pounds 
out of the transaction — as he had only given Joe eight pounds 
for the furniture — but he had also bowled over Ezekiel and 
left Drusilla without a husband ; by a side-blow he had lessened 
the contents of the miller's pockets ; and, generally, he had 
made all who had in any way annoyed him recognise that, in 
future, it would be wisest for them not to trifle with him : an 
exercise of power which, to one who was practically half 
an outcast, was as meat and drink and fine clothes and^ 
respect, all in one. 

If Ezekiel had realised the new attitude of the pedlar, the 
knowledge would have been tonic to him, and his health 
might have been re-established. But with the secretive- 
ness of the Celt where the deeper emotions are concerned, 
Ezekiel refrained from any reference to the mental cause of 
his illness ; keeping ikat aspect of it as carefully out of sight 
as if it were a secret cancer he was ashamed of. 

And Malva, who had never been garrulously inclined — 
having spent her life here among the lonely hills, half the 
tinrfe with only the wind and the sea for company — when she 
presently saw that '^ father" was inclined to be so taciturn, 
thought it best to humour him and not to uncover a healing 
wound. Having hinted to him (and that pretty plainly, as 
she thought) how the pedlar stood now in relation to the 
matter, she had taken it for granted that he had understood 
the hint. But being a man — and at the best of times men 
were but crotchety animals — she assumed that he simply did 
not choose to refer to it. 

And it was out of this tangle of faulty interpretation, of 
inadequate speech, and of knowledge equally ineffective, that 
the great gloomy Figure ever at EzekieFs elbow (waiting to 
lay hands on him and crush him when the hour was fully 
ripe for it) was weaving the net in whose meshes the crabber 
was now entangled helplessly. 

It was noticeable that the strictly religious sentiments 
played in Ezekiel's life at present a part strangely insignifi- 
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cant It was endently the attitude of his mere feUow-men — 
the conscience, the average moral standard of the commu- 
nity — that be was constantly considering and went in such 
fear of But the old pagan survivals and hybrid supentitions 
that swarm, full of life, in the lower chambers of the House 
Beautiful — ^where the gods dwell, each with his altar and 
his ministers — thete the crabber cowered before almost as 
noticeably. 

At one time he would have the idea that the dead man 
he had robbed was standing outside the cottage in the black, 
stormy night: bis face pressed against the window-panes 
while he stared wistfully into the kitchen, and the cold salt- 
water dripping from his garments as be craved durably for 
human companionship and the warmth and comfort of the 
hearth. Another time he would fancy that his son drowned 
long ago — and who had never been laid to rest in conse- 
crated ground — was standing outside arm-in-arm with the 
stranger : the pair of dripping figures, with their loose 
flapping garments and their white bony skeletons, rapping 
for admittance all night long. And then, again, he would 
quake and shiver with secret terror at the idea (at times 
amounting to a definite hallucination) that the dead man 
actually stood at his elbow : stood there grey and shadowy, 
and as silent as the grave, but always with his filmy eyes 
watching him intently, and with his wasted hand held out 
palm upward, as if dumbly inviting him to place something 
in its grasp. 

Or, perhaps, bis mood would shifl to one subtly self- 
defensive, and he would fall to musing of the secret and 
hidden things of life ; of the concealed trespasses of wives, of 
husbands, of young girts ; of murders committed so privately 
that they were never discovered ; of suicides, buried at night 
at the windy cross-roads, tugging hard at the stake that nailed 
them to the coffin, that they might get abroad again to reveal 
some secret they had concealed harmfully ; and of families, 
now prosperous and respected by every one, that were flourish- 
ing on the evil gatherings of wreckers — on the ill-gotten 
gains of men inflnitely worae than he was, and who yet, in 
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spite of all (as he now reminded himself) bad died in their 
beds at last as peacefully as if they were saints. 

Tlie chaos of his thoughts was so exhausting in its per- 
plexity, that Ezekiel became at last like a man lialf-demented; 
falling away, now and then, into strange fits and paroxysms 
which left him eaten up with weakness and physically a 
mere wreck. 

It was a whisht' case, every one decided sympathetically. 
And as tbey discussed it around the hearthsides in the cove 
this winter, more than one decided that the harmless old 
man — for they had already begun to consider him as uncannily 
aged beyond his years — ^must either be suffering from some 
mysterious "judgment " (for which no one could see a reason, 
BO inoffensive as he was) or else, and more probably, had 
been fatally "ill-wbhed" and would pine away helplessly till 
he was laid beneath the turf. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE YOUNG 

When Malva mentioned to her husband that Morvenna and 
the schoolmaster wanted to be married in the spring (the 
girl, apparently, having set her heart on it) Ezekiel roused 
himself sufficiently to pause and hesitate and object, and 
that to an extent quite unusual with him of late, 

"Why, she'll be bavin' cheldem 'fore she esn much more 
than a cheeld herself!" he remarked, shaking his head 
dissentingly. " Give her time to graw up." 

But this side of the matter had been present to Malva 
from the first, and she took "the cheeld's" part here and 
indeed all along the line. She recognised clearly the nubile 
unrest with which Morvenna was now tingling, and she 
thouglit it wisest (for many reasons) to let the girl reach her 

' Sad or mclanebolj. 
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goal while her heart was thus set on it. She accordingly 
'^ talked father over/' as she had promised Morvenna she 
would do — and that with a mixture of shrewdness and 
worldly-wisdom which few would have given her credit for — 
and finally succeeded in obtaining his consent 

Although Morvenna had been secretly building on the 
hope ever since the schoolmaster had first suggested it to 
her, she was full of delight at the knowledge that at last she 
was sure of her happiness, and might even count the days 
to it, if she wished to do so. And count the days she did, 
before she went to bed that night 

Her mother thought it was merely a " sum " the girl was 
engaged on so intently: but even a mother (however sym- 
pathetic she may be) at times fails to see everything that 
goes on in a girl's heart. And Morvenna's heart was at 
present taking soundings in the sea of life for a voyage which 
promised to be so novel and delightful to her that merely 
to sit here and dream of it was a happiness in itself. 

Malva had broken the news of Joe's death to Ezekiel in as 
guarded a way as her care for him could suggest. Conceal- 
ing from him the fact that the carter had been murdered, 
she merely told him that Joe's body had been found in one 
of the Liverpool docks, leading him to infer that it was 
a case of accidental drowning : at which the old crabber 
shook his white head dejectedly ; seeing here, again, in his 
morbid imagination, another attempt of the Sea to avenge 
herself on him until he should be literally humbled into 
the dust 

As soon as he realised, however, that Drusilla was a widow, 
Ezekiel suggested that she had better '^ sell up " and come 
home again. " I don't like her livin' up there by herself : 
lev' her come home weth we," he remarked to his wife. 

But Malva so managed (in view of the actual state of 
matters) that Ezekiel not only did not press his suggestion, 
but, instead, found himself presently assenting to the hint 
that they should again let Drusilla have a dip into the tea- 
caddy in order that she might go on without getting into 
debt 
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After the first few days, during whicli it appeared to have 
fretted him considerably, Ezekiel seemed to have let the 
matter slip out of his thoughts. At any rate, he made 
no reference to it in any way. And when Drusilla visited 
the cottage (as she did from time to time) he accepted 
her presence, apparently, on the old matter-of-fact footing, 
without troubling to consider whether she were now wife 
or widow. 

The weeks, however, that crawled along so sluggishly for 
Ezekiel, danced and skipped away for Drusilla with a speed 
that was almost startling. Presently the date fixed for her 
second marriage was so near that it became imperative that 
Ezekiel should hear of her intentions i unless she wished 
to keep them a secret from him until the ceremony was 
over. At one time, she half decided with her mother that 
she would let him hear of the change just when accident 
might reveal it : not beforehand (and deliberately) informing 
him of her intentions. But in the end she felt disgusted 
with this cowardly attitude, seeing that the act was one she 
was in no way ashamed of So she bade her mother tell 
him openly : and that as soon as she pleased. 

Malva had shirked the unpleasant duty as long as she 
dared ; but at last she felt that she could shirk it no longer ; 
seeing that next week Drusilla was to be married. Up to 
the present, no one in the parish knew of the approaching 
wedding, as the miller had agreed with Drusilla that they 
would be married by licence, and so escape the flood of gossip 
which would be released by " calling the banns," But next 
week the news would be all over the parlsh^as the marriage 
was to be " solemnised " at Choone parish church — so Malva 
decided that at last she must break the news to Ezekiel, 
and must trust to Fate to see her safely through whatever 
might ensue. 

To her imniense relief, and almost equally to her surprise, 
Ezekiel received the news in the most matter-of-fact way. 
"Well, better a wife than a widda, s'pose," said he: "wan cud 
see plain enough Drusilla wara't cut out for a widda : " and 
with that, as far as he was concerned, he let the matter drop. 
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In reality^ he was so confounded by the demoralisation of 
his life — so bewildered by the ruin that now fronted him 
in every direction — that he no longer had the energy to 
fight against anything. Should they come to his bedside 
one night and tell him the house was burning over him, it 
seemed as likely as not that he would close his eyes passively 
and (accepting it as '* fate^" and the fulfilment of the ''judg- 
ment" on him) would merely say helplessly, **Well, le' 
me die ! " 

Few things are sadder than distressful old age. Crippled 
by the combined pressure of ignorance and poverty, stripped 
ruthlessly of the familiar happiness it has been gathering for 
a lifetime, and with even the cloak of its self-respect for- 
lornly in tatters — the while the sands of its hope and the 
dayli^t of its opportunities are narrowing and lessening at 
every ticking of the clock — how should it be other than 
depressed and very sad? Especially as, to heighten the 
effect of its ruin, all the time there goes on gaily around it 
the triumphal procession of the young to take possession 
of their heritage. A processsion of bright young eyes and 
healthy young cheeks, with their sun not yet mounted to 
its meridian and their year scarcely more than at the fresh 
green of April. But a procession also that behind its flags, 
its banners, and its blare of brasses, has keen cruel weapons 
that can cut and stab effectively : a procession that will not 
hesitate to press its claims ruthlessly, should a fragment of 
its heritage be even momentarily denied to it 

And on Malva Trevaskis and her sorely-stricken husband, 
thrust aside at every juncture to let the younger ones pass, 
the weight of their doom had now fallen so heavily, that 
to bear up against it was more than they could manage : 
they could merely hang their hands helplessly and wait upon 
Fate. 

Drusilla's second marriage, as far as the mere ceremony 
went, was commonplace and quiet even to the point of 
tameness. Malva and Morvenna were present as they had 
been at the first wedding — driving to and from the church 
with Drusilla and the miller — but this time Malva ''gave 
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Away" the bride (though fully aware how farcical was her 
part in the transaction), Morvenna, as before, merely " wit- 
nessing " the gift. No one else attended by direct invitation, 
and there was no wedding-sujiper and no merrymaking of 
any kind. 

None the lees, Drusilla and the burly miller seemed in- 
toxicated with the passionate delight of their new relation. 
The fierce glow of their exultation showing itself so plainly 
that it made Morvenna feel uncomfortably eager and restless ; 
and at the same time set Malva contrasting Drusilla's present 
attitude with that when she had been given as a bride to 
Joe Rosevear. 

"She'vc got the right man at laast, an' not a day too 
soon," the grey old mother mused to herself, as she watched 
Drusilla's shining eyes and her cheeks crimsouioif hotly. 
" They do sim as delighted as ef they was a couple o' 
cheldem, fondlio' an' kissiu' ovver a new toy. 'Tes a good 
job nowan st«od in their way, simminly." And with that 
Malva fell to thinking of Morvenna and studying her. 

The gossip springing out of Drusilla's second marriage 
was loud and ill-natured and sufficiently prolonged. But 
Drusilla and the miller simply laughed it to scom. They 
hod each other, and they were so happy in the mutual 
possession that this cackling of the women-folk, old and 
young together, affected them no more than the cackling 
of so many geese. 

Happily, as far as their comfort was concerned, they lived 
remote from any village, or even from a cluster of houses. 
Choone village was a couple of miles from the mill, the 
hamlet in Polurrian cove was more than three miles away, 
and the dwellings that were absolutely the closest neighbours 
to the mill were the cottages in Choone bottoms, distant 
nearly half a mile. Drusilla and the miller therefore could 
be H law to themselves — or could let their passion be a law 
to them, which amounted to much the some thing — without 
having the gossips buzzing around them like flies, and, like 
flies, dropping into their honey and spoiling it. 

Morvenna at present visited the mill but seldom. In her 
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hearty she had never approved of her sister's hasty second 
marriage ; and to her fancy there seemed always to be about 
the mill^ and about the attitude of Drusilla and the miller 
to each other^ an atmosphere of guilty passion that she 
frankly did not relish. She felt disquieted and uncomfort- 
able whenever she was with them : her thoughts unhealthily 
active^ and her blood full of feverish heat. So, in order to 
escape the mental and physical disturbance — which had 
much the same effect on her as if she had come in contact 
with something unclean — Morvenna went to the mill as 
rarely as possible, and made her visit as short as possible 
when she was there. 

But Malva suffered from no such refinement of sentiment. 
Drusilla and the miller were man and wife, and married 
without scandal, and Malva, as far as her strength would 
adroit, visited the mill as often as she could : more especially 
in view of Drusilla's condition, which she decided required 
now the watchful eye of a mother : Drusilla assenting 
obediently, as she would have assented almost to anything, 
so happy was she now in every possible way. 



CHAPIER XL 

HOPES AND REALISATIONS 

Towards the end of February the heavy, trampling rains and 
the blustering winds that had been beating and buffeting the 
peninsula for months, seemed to have spent their force, at 
least for the present ; and the huge hump of granite, thrust 
out so boldly into the stormy waters of the Atlantic, once 
more began to wear a habitable appearance. 

The skylarks sang blithely high above Polurrian, the chaf- 
finches chirped familiarly from the furze-bushes and the 
budding hedgerows, and the daffodils, the jonquils and the 
tiny clusters of violets flowered profusely along the margin 
of the brawling little stream. 
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With the reviving worlds Ezekiel seemed to revive also. 
His four months' rest in the sheltered chimney-comer had 
brought back much of his physical strength, and at the same 
time had steadied, quite as notably, his grip on the subtler 
machinery of his life — a grip which, at the end of the year 
just past, had evidently been relaxed almost to the vanishing- 
point. 

But he was still far from being the man he was before his 
collapse, as he was sufficiently aware in only too many ways 
— some of them so obscure as to be known chiefly to him- 
self; but others noticeable enough even to the most casual 
observer. 

Still, the surface improvement was decidedly encouraging, 
and Malva and Morvenna rejoiced at it with a great lighten- 
ing of the heart. 

" Father is picking up nicely," they remarked to one 
another. *' He'll make old bones yet — if things go on as 
they're going now." 

In order to employ himself, and to feed the steadily- 
growing hope that he might again be able to " earn a crust 
of bread," Ezekiel began presently to look out his crab-pots 
and to busy himself in the task of overhauling and repairing 
them. 

At this Malva and Morvenna were greatly delighted ; from 
a motive as purely untinged by selfishness as if the grey old 
crabber were merely a sick child who was again beginning to 
take an interest in his playthings. 

" Only see how pleased he is ! " they whispered to one 
another. " He'll soon be all right if he goes on like this ! " 

Meanwhile Morvenna and the schoolmaster were as busy 
as they could be, completing their preparations for their 
entry into Paradise : which was to take place early in Good- 
Friday week. Easter this year fell late in April, so they 
had still several weeks to spend in that wonderful dreamland 
which happy lovers pass through leaning caressingly against 
each other : hearing the while a music so infinitely deep and 
tender (even if with a note of voluptuousness running through 
it), that the memory of it will presently sweeten many a day 
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for them when the road of life has grown commonplace and 
dusty^ and when the fret of it (but for this) would be felt by 
them even to weariness. 

The schoolmaster had been so fortunate as to find a pretty 
little dwelling, somewhat nearer to the school than the 
cottage he was now lodging in^ and situated in what^ perhaps^ 
was the pleasantest nook in the valley. He was to take 
possession of the house at Ladyday^ all being well, and he 
intended to live there (furnishing it and generally preparing 
it for his bride) till he could lead her across the threshold 
on that blissful morning which was to link her life to his 
with that exquisite closeness they were so eager for. 

They had arranged that their wedding-night should be 
spent in Penzance, from which, on the following morning, 
they were to proceed to Plymouth, to spend a week in sight- 
seeing and other such enjoyments — of which the delight 
of their new relations would by no means be one of the 
least — finally returning to Polurrian on the Friday after 
Easter, to take up life in the valley on the blissful footing of 
man and wife ! 

Their plans were complete down to the minutest particular, 
and they would talk them over and over literally by the 
hour : finding in this planning and arranging, this anticipating 
and day-dreaming, a happiness as inexhaustible as that they 
found in the caresses with which they sweetened the talks 
that neither of them seemed ever willing to end. 

The third of March was Morvenna's eighteenth birthday, 
and, on this the last birthday she would spend as a maiden, 
she had the schoolmaster down to tea at the little cottage in 
the cove : her parents and her sweetheart between them 
petting her so lovingly that her heart was in a perfect tumult 
of delight. And as she said her prayers that night in the 
quiet of her little bedroom, she had the feeling that surely 
nowhere in the whole wide world was there a girl so abound- 
ingly happy and so fortunate as herself. 

About the middle of March, Drusilla climbed painfully, 
but joyfully withal, to yet another stage in her life as a 
woman. It was a stage for whose outlook she had hungered 
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long and often, and she rejoiced in her attainment to it 
with a triumphant gladness that to her old] grejr-haireil 
mother seemed almost to be girlish. 

" There's no more to knaw now ! " she remarked to Malva, 
as she cuddled her baby hungrily between her breasts. "I'm 
a mother, now, the same as other marr-ried wemmio, mother !" 
And she laughed, for all her weakness, snuggling the baby 
to her warmly. 

" Well, I'm glad thee'rt content, me cheeld," Malva 
replied soothingly. " All thee got to do now, es to git 
strong and rear her." 

"I shall do that all right enough," Drusilla remarked 
smilingly. And then, from weakness and happiness, she fell 
quietly asleep. 

Morvenna was delighted with the baby, and especially 
pleased that it was a girl. For the next week she was up to 
Drusilla's'nearly every other day, and to be allowed to hold 
the baby was a treat she was always pleading for. The mere 
contact of the little one's cheeks with her own filled her 
body with strange stirrings — an exquisite disquiet, a warm 
thrilling— that seemed to penetrate deliciously to the most 
secret springs of life. 

" I shall call her Morvemta, after thee," Drusilla promised 
her smilingly. "And neit year, when thee git thy 
baby . . ." 

Morvenna shook her head dissentingly ; her cheeks crim- 
soning hotly. 

" Iss, iss ! thee'U have wan next year, right enough ! I 
knaw it by thy eyes," remarked Drusilla teasingly ; evidently 
enjoying Morvenna's embarrassment. " Mind ! ef 'tes a girl, 
I shall expect 'ee to call her after me." 

" Well, I will ... if I have a little girl," replied Morvenna, 
her voice sinking down almost to a whisper. 

"Well, see that it m a girl, so that thee can keep thy 
promise." And Drusilla lay back, smiling to herself. 

Drusilla's baby slipped so often now into Morvenna's talks 
with the schoolmaster, that at last he asked her amusedly, 
" Is it such a wonderful babjr, then?" 
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•'tto . . . but it's a baby !" answered Horvenna, blushing 
rosily : all the woman, and all the latent motherhood in her 
nature, being summed up in this, as she was sufficiently 
aware. 

And the schoolmaster, recognising it also, let the subject 
drop. 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE KBTUKN OF THE SWALLOWS 

The swallows had returned, one could see them darting 
about everywhere; the larks sang almost from sunrise to 
sunset ; and the cuckoos, from their secret haunts In the 
green depths of the vatleys, sounded that delicious note of 
enchantment which they surely must have learned from the 
wise, ancient gods — so full is it of the beauty and mystery of 
a world as yet in its prime. 

The hawthorn had begun to flower ; the bees and butter- 
flies were again abroad ; on every hillside and patch of 
common the gorse was goldenly abundant; and the fruit- 
trees were blossoming everywhere, as delicately draped as if 
they were brides. 

It was spring — it was April — it was an ideal day for a 
wedding. And it was Morvenna's marriage morning — the 
day of days in her life ! 

In another hour she was to be a bride — and a bride at 
eighteen ! The girl's heart leaped with iiappiness — her 
cheeks flamed with ilelicious colour — slic panted softly — her 
lips trembled — she was almost dazed with exquisite joy. 

Malva and Drusilla together dressed her lovingly for the 
wedding, the girl trembling and thrilling restlessly as they 
fitted the bridal gown to her, so alive was she in every fibre 
and so full of ashamed delight ; and then they let her hold 
the baby and kiss and caress it hungrily : Morvenna putting 
its tiny hands again and again to her parted lips, and pressing 
its little face to her burning cheeks passionately. 
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The schoolmaster had ordered a carriage from Penzance 
for the bride^ and Ezekiel (though shaking noticeably from 
the unusual excitement^ and with the old ''catch" in his 
speech persistently asserting itself) kept the promise he had 
made to Morvenna a week or two previously and drove up 
to Choone witli Malva and his daughters. And presently^ 
in the quaint little granite church, in the presence of the 
few neighbours who had gathered to see the ceremony, 
he "gave away" Morvenna to the man she had chosen, 
and to whom she now surrendered herself with a gladness 
that was unmistakable. 

About a couple of hours later (as she was driving away 
from her father's cottage with her husband's arm around her 
waist) Morvenna leaned from the carriage window to wave 
her handkerchief to her parents, and saw Ezekiel and Malva, 
and Drusilla holding up the baby, standing together at the 
end of the row to watch the carriage out of sight, half-a- 
dozen of the neighbours being clustered in the rear. 

As she waved and fluttered her handkerchief, they caught 
the signal delightedly, one and all waving their hands in 
return ; the neighlx)urs even sending up something like a 
cheer. And Morvenna's eyes dimmed with tears in spite of 
her great happiness. 

That chapter of her life — her girlhood, and all it meant 
for her — was at last ended for her as irrevocably as the 
homely life of the cottage had ended for her brothers on the 
day that they were drowned. And as she felt the sharp 
])ang of this final separation, she clung to her husband with a 
sudden terror at the unknown and the unfamiliar ; whispering 
to him, almost tremulously, " You will be good to me, dear, 
won't you ? I have no one, now, but you ! " 
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CHAPTER XLII 

WATCHING AND WAITING 

When Morvenna and her husband returned from their honey- 
moon^ Morvenna had steadied into the young wife reasonably 
well. With the wedding-ring on her finger^ and the deepened 
knowledge in her eyes^ she took her place in her new home 
with a blending of the girl and of the wife that was as 
delightful as it was winsome and irresistibly piquant. And 
the schoolmaster almost worshipped his shy girl-wife^ with 
her happy eyes and her vivid blushes and her pretty coaxing 
ways: treating her^ in fact^ more like a sweetheart than a 
husband ; as her mother and sister were aware far more 
clearly than herself. 

Malva was thankful^ with a deep, unspoken gratitude, that 
the girl was so profoundly happy in her new position : and 
Drusilla — though she saw here a love deeper than her own 
experiences — was in no way envious, but rejoiced at it 
ungrudgingly. 

Morvenna made her parents come up to her house to tea, 
as often as she could get them there, by stratagem or other- 
wise. And Ezekiel more than once reiterated his gladness 
that he had let " the little wan " marry when she did. 

'^I wedn' have spoiled such happiness as the cheeld do 
sim to be havin', for a new boat fitted out complayte from 
stem to starn ! " he assured Malva earnestly, after one of 
these tea-<lrinkings. " Why, the cheeld es as happy as the 
day es long, b'leeve ! The queen on her throne cudn' be no 
happier, I shud say." 

" God bless her, an' she do desarve it ! " replied Malva 
sympathetically. 

" Ay . . . God bless her ! " repeated Ezekiel slowly ; and 
then fell a-musing, remembering the bunlen on his back. 

The pedlar had been quiet, now, for nearly six months ; 
but Ezekiel dared not hope that his enemy had forgotten 
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him. Every morning lie got up aching with the dread that 
during the day the pedlar might appear ; and every night 
when he went to bed he thought to himself drearily, " An- 
awther day ower ! but to-morra he may be comin' ! £f I cud 
onnly die off durin' the night ! " 

In spite of the strain that was exhausting the very tap-root 
of his life, Ezekiel made an effort to resume crabbing this 
spring, and managed, with the assistance of young Dick Laity 
(who gave his services gratuitously : it being for " Morvetmas 
father ") to put down rather more than half of his pots. But 
instead of now being able, as he had been in the past, to chose 
the stations that the experience of a lifetime had taught him 
were the best, Ezekiel had to be content with choosing such 
positions as he could reach without subjecting himself to too 
great a strain. And at the same time, even in fishing for 
bait, he was unable to go to a distance that might prove 
unduly tiring, lest the wind should rise suddenly on an 
incoming tide, and the heavy seas — that here increase almost 
without warning — should make the handling of the boat 
more difficult than he could manage. As a consequence, 
he rarely went far from the shore, and at no time ventured 
entirely out of sight of it. The strange, prostrating attacks 
that had so often overtaken him, had entirely destroyed his 
nerve and the very marrow of his manhood : and had left 
him, so to speak, honeycombed with a distrust of himself that 
was incurable. He was now frankly afraid to find himself 
out of sight of land, dreading (he knew not what) mysterious 
visitations : and equally in fear of the ancient Sea and the 
implacable enmity he divined in her. 

His life, from henceforth, was to be that of a haunter of 
the shore-line. No more was he to sail out on the long 
Atlantic rollers, till the stony, wind-beaten hills and the 
sheltered little coves should all become invisible for him, and 
the grey line of the sea should be everywhere his horizon. 
No more, sailing far beyond the wild outer skerries, find 
himself with only the waves and the wandering sea-birds and 
the homeless wind for his companions, and feel, the while, 
as much at home as if he were in the kitchen with his wife. 
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The life on the sea^ as he had known it best and Wed it 
most heartily, was over for him once for all — was ended, now, 
irrevocably. In future, his life must be little more active 
than that of a limpet : the tide feeding him, and the flavour 
of the salt water running 'through him, but the romance and 
mystery of the sea cut off from him for ever ! 

And the old crabber, in his weakness and his pathetic 
isolation, as he looked out towards the open water, which he 
was now no more to venture on, oflen found his heart swell- 
ing and his eyes dimming mistily : feeling that, at kU age, 
to have '^ failed" and broken down in this way, was the 
sorest judgment on him that even an enemy could have 
devised. 

All this time, the pedlar, quiet though he had kept, had by 
no means forgotten Ezekiel and the secret hoard in his 
possession. But Tom had decided that, if anything more 
were to be got out of the crabber, he must be cornered when 
he had none of his women-folk about him. Away from the 
defences, as well as the defenders, in his cottage, he might 
perhaps be found again as weakly impressible as he was on 
that memorable Saturday morning which the pedlar never 
thought of without a sense of secret relish that made him 
chuckle to himself and slap his thighs delightedly. 

During the winter, Tom had taken his van to Penzance, 
where he peddled his wares among the poorer workers and 
the outlying householders ; lying snug in his van when the 
weather was at its worst, and at such times nibbling care- 
fully into his private hoard. 

The haunt he had chosen for himself was in the oldest 
and most crowded quarter of what is known as the "old" 
quay : not a stone's throw from the ancient headland to 
which the town owes its name.^ The knot of courts and 
squares and grimy alleys — with its population almost dense 
enough for a human piggery — exactly suited Tom's tastes 

^ Penzance = Pen sans : the holy headland. A tiny chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony, stood on this windy headland for centuries. A 
mutilated image, the sole remaining relic of the little chapel, is still 
preserved carefully in St. Mary's churchyard. 
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and requirements: and here^ during the winter, he had 
enjoyed himself stealthily among the tramps and cadgers and 
other shady characters, and had revelled in the hoggish 
pleasures which the neighbourhood offered so freely. 

Owing to his cleverness with the fiddle, the pedlar was 
always considered a welcome addition to the company in any 
of the noisy taverns that clustered around the harbour. And 
night afler night he sat and fiddled in one or the other of the 
reeking little tap-rooms, enjoying his position as a favourite 
among the haunters of the water-side, and enjoying even 
more the sense of something not unlike power, which to a 
certain extent grew out of his popular appreciation. The 
change from the bleak loneliness of his life on the moors, 
and his position as a kind of companionless outcast, to 
the warm habitable atmosphere here in the taverns, and 
the noisy camaraderie of the sailors and their parasites, was 
one the pedlar enjoyed thoroughly and made the most of 
while he had the chance. 

But when the winter broke up, and the difficulty of travel- 
ling on the open roads and in the narrow country lanes was 
once more reduced to manageable proportions, Tom d rifled 
out of Penzance as quietly as he had entered it. 

Rejoiced to be again on the windy highway, he took his 
way to Choone with his van gaudily re-painted and his stock 
not only replenished but increased ; and with his mind set 
doggedly on the intention to force again from Ezekiel an- 
other handful of the sovereigns he so persistently hankered 
after. 

For many weeks Tom stealthily kept his eye on Ezekiel's 
life : but he found matters so unpropitious for the purpose 
he had in his mind, that he almost despaired of ever being 
able to compass it. 

Practically, in the cottage Ezekiel was never left alone: 
either Malva or Morvenna always being with him. And 
as he rarely, in those days, went farther than the ridge of 
shingle, he was never out of sight of the eyes watching him 
from the cottage, and was consequently unattackable, by 
stratagem or otherwise. 
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When Ezekiel began to resume his crabbing expeditions, 
the pedlar hoped that^ at last^ his chance had arrived. 

But for the first few weeks afler the pots were down, 
Ezekiel rarely strayed a yard from a certain fixed track. He 
went to and from his pots^ and he fished here and there for 
bait^ keeping always within a radius of about a mile and a 
half from Polurrian^ and, immediately he came ashore, he 
went straight to his cottage, without lingering on the beach 
even for half-an-hour. 

If he wished to rest on the sea-front, as he used to do 
of old, Malva brought out a chair for him in front of the 
cottage, and here he would sit motionless often for hours: 
watching the sea and the distant boats, and letting the 
sunshine soak into him : with scarcely any other sign that it 
was a living man sitting there except the slow, intermittent 
puffing at his pipe. 

The crabber's sluggish, sheltered existence exasperated 
Tom to an intolerable degree. How to get at hjp, while 
he was like this, was a question that puzzled TcMMfteatly. 
But get at him he would, on this he was determined; ; 
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STORM 

Towards the middle of June, and nearly six weeks after 
he had resumed his crabbing, Ezekiel began to move about 
a little more freely. 

He once even walked as far as Drusilla's — resting at 
Morvenna's on the way, and driving back in the miller's 
trap — and though this had exhausted him for the whole of 
the following day, he was still so pleased with the notable 
achievement that the new heart it put in him seemed well 
worth the strain. 

When Morvenna had been a wife about a couple of months, 
she began to ail a little ; as Malva was quick to discover. 
The girl was growing a mother at the roots of her heart, as 
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she was aware with a tremulous happiness that Malva clearly 
understood. And now her husband and her parents were 
always hanging around her affectionately^ making as much of 
her as if she were a delicate bit of china which the slightest 
rough handling would injure irreparably. 

Racking his brain for means of giving her pleasure^ Ezekiel 
one Saturday made up his mind that he would go to Newlyn 
and buy for her a pretty stuffed bird that was displayed in 
one of the shop-windows there^ and which he knew^was for 
sale at a reasonable figure. He had more than once seen 
Morvenna stop to admire the bird — it was a well-preserved 
specimen of the golden oriole — and he felt sure that she 
would be delighted to have it for her own^ to set up in the 
little parlour in which she took such pride. 

He accordingly set off along the cliff-path to Newlyn (as 
this would shorten the route by quite a mile and a half) and 
on arriving at the quaint^ busy little fishing-town^ he found 
the dusty case still in the window and was able to purchase 
it at the price he had decided on — Drusilla having ''gone 
shares " with him in making up the money. 

Tying up the case in his red cotton handkerchief^ for 
convenience in carrying as well as to screen it from the sun^ 
he strolled to " the cliffy" for a few minutes' gossip — as at 
this pointy immediately overlooking the harbour^ the fisher- 
men congregate on a Saturday afternoon almost as thickly 
as bees when they are swarming. 

The talk on the cliff-top to-day was almost entirely about 
the " revival " that had recently started in Penzance and 
which within the last week had extended to Newlyn : and 
Ezekiel listened to it with the most absorbing interest. 

A wonderful young man, of strange personal magnetism^ 
had been preaching up and down in the scattered towns of 
Cornwall^ and lately — about ten days ago — he had reached 
Penzance, where his success among the townsfolk had been 
little short of marvellous. 

Although the central and most stimulating figure of the 
revival had not yet preached outside the towns, men lifted 
to a new level by the stir and heat of the movement had 
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risen up around him^ like sons bom of him spiritually^ and 
had been preaching in the villages in every direction. One 
of the most acceptable of the purely local evangelists was the 
Reverend Alfred Naesmith, a consumptive young Londoner^ 
whose face and figure were familiar to all the fisher-folk of the 
district^ as he had been living at Newlyn, for the sake of his 
healthy for the last eighteen months. Feeling his life passing 
away with depressing fruitlessness^ Mr. Naesmith had begun^ 
of late, to count the sands, that now were so ruthlessly falling 
in the hour-glass, almost as if they were grains of gold. He 
had been awakened to a new sense of the value and uses of 
a personality by the wide fruitfulness of the evangelist who 
was rousing Penzance, and, under the stimulus of the latter's 
impressive grip and inspiration, Mr. Naesmith had recently 
resumed his efforts in the ministry, though only on the 
footing of an auxiliary local preacher. 

When Ezekiel had edged his way among the gossips on 
the cliff-top, till he had secured a convenient resting-place 
against the iron railing, he had found the air not only full 
of echoes of the deep and widespread revival in Penzance^ 
but full also of vivid personal reminiscences of the more 
recent scenes and incidents in Newlyn, where, a few days 
previously, a memorable height of enthusiasm had been 
reached under the fervent and impassioned preaching of 
young Mr. Naesmith. 

To-morrow Mr. Naesmith was to preach at Choone, and, 
according to the hum and buzz of gossip, so many were 
arranging to go up there to hear him that the tiny granite 
chapel of which Choone boasted would probably not hold 
half the crowd. It was therefore considered likely that he 
would preach in the open air: and it was also rumoured 
that the Choone folk were preparing for such a contin- 
gency, and on that day would .practically throw open their 
cottages and would accommodate strangers as well as ac- 
quaintances with a kind of feasten-tide hospitality. Many 
of the fisher-folk from Newlyn were going to take their 
dinners with them — as for some of these it would mean a 
tramp of nearly half-a-dozen miles — and others were making 
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arrangements to drive there in waggons^ or even in the 
rickety fish-jowsters' carts^ which for this occasion were 
being placed freely at their service. Altogether it seemed 
likely that the gathering would be a notable one^ and 
that it would be spiritually memorable as well — seeing 
how the stir and excitement of anticipation were already 
subtly sensitising the minds of so many^ and quicken* 
ing them into a mood of such emotional receptivity that 
anything, or everything^ might be possible under the 
circumstances. 

'' I'll go up to hear un to-morra, ef I'm spared/' decided 
Ezekiel ; who had recently got into the habit of talking to 
himself '^The saints of owld cud cast out devils^ so they 
do say, an' p'raps^ ef this es possible, he'll cast out mine; 
an' give me back me paice o' mind agen/' he sighed, drearily. 
" Iss/ efFm spared, I'll go up an' hear un / — ^The man's 'most 
a saint already : he got power weth God, surely. I must 
hear what he got to say: he may have a word for me.— 
Iss/' he muttered persistently, '^I sim to feel somehow 
that he've got a message for me. I caan't rest 'tell I do 
hear it — 'tes pla3rin' on me mind so ! " 

Meanwhile, everywhere around Ezekiel, on the swarming 
cliff-top, religious experiences were being narrated with a 
dramatic vivacity that was almost startling, or were being 
discussed with a feverish restlessness as contagious as an 
epidemic. 

The air was full of stories of remarkable '' convictions of sin," 
and of men struck down by the arrow of '' the Word " while 
in the act of denying and even defying its power. Tales of 
freeing from spiritual deadness, or from the bon^^e of Satan, 
in some cases attained after hours of agonised " seeking," and 
in other cases gained as a runner makes a leap. Excited 
and fervidly emotional accounts of the transition from a sense 
of spiritual guiltiness to one of exquisite rejoicing in the 
'Uightand liberty" of '' conversion." And strange tales of 
men who, from a sense of terror at God's existence, had been 
brought to a deep gratitude and tenderness of heart at the 
mere idea that they lay helpless in the hollow of His hand. 

8 
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The little town was as full of echoes of these experiences 
as, when pilchards are on the coast, the air is populous with 
sea-birds and in every direction seems to be alive with 
their cries. 

Esekiel had followed up, with the most intense interest, 
more than one of the stranger cases of "conversion" — ^not 
the mere change of poise in an unripe boy, or in a hunger- 
smitten girl with half her nature undeveloped — but the new 
shifting of the helm in grown men and women : worn, iron- 
grey seniors who had been matured by many experiences 
and who had learned to trust themselves, expecting help 
from no one else : and the effect had been to disquiet him 
profoundly. He seemed to realise, with a new gravity and 
poignancy, that here were ageing folks like himself- — fathers 
of families, grey-haired mothers, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers — ^who could yet, in response to a profound spiritual 
impulse, cast the slough of their old lives irrevocably (so 
it seemed to him), and experience, in all its freedom, the 
joy of the '' new birth." 

He began to ache, with a deep and anguishing pang, at 
the thought of his own spiritual isolation ; at the sin that 
cleaved close to him, and at the slime that nothing might 
wash away. 

Nothing? He felt a sense almost of feverish exaspera> 
tion. He fvould be cleansed ! If others could be cleansed, 
he would be cleansed too ! 

And to this mood he held doggedly — it gripped him as 
morbidly as a " fixed idea " — voicing it to himself with almost 
wearjring iteration. 

Presently some children gathered on the cliff*-top and 
began to play at " revivals " in imitation of their elders. A 
little boy of eight stood up as the preacher, his tiny sister 
kneeling before him with her face in her hands, while the 
other children, standing aroimd them in a circle, sang frag- 
ments of h3rmns at the top of their little voices, the shrill 
babble of sounds delighting them hugely. 

Eaekiel felt hopelessly depressed and heavy-hearted. He 
stared around him for a little while, as if bewildered and 
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half dazed, and then, sighing heavily, hung his head and 
slouched homewArds Hke a man with feet of lead. 

The sun was westering fast, though still a long way from 
setting, when Ezekiel turned his back on the narrow streets 
of Newlyn, with the present for " little Morvenna" tucked 
safely under his ann. As he trudged along the cliff-path 
from here to Polurrian — the road dipping and rising and 
changing its character frequently ; now contracted between 
the banks of a cutting, near Mousehole, and presently almost 
indistinguishable on the face of the open moor—he found the 
finches and linnets had crept in among the furze-clumps and 
cowered there "cheeping" faintly at intervals; the swallows 
wheeling to and fro in the shadowed hollows, almost as low 
and as close to him as bats ; while higher up the swifts were 
careering to and fro restlessly, screaming shrilly at intervals 
■s if a storm were coming up. 

The wind began to moan drearily across the slopes, and 
the clouds swept raggedly, though in vast battalions, acron 
the huge wan dome under whose hollow he trudged m 
heavily — trudged with no other companion than his own 
sombre thoughts. 

The crabber was used to the loneliness of wide, open 
spaces, of the great treeless hills haunted eerily by the wind, 
and of the treacherous world of waters — so solitary and so 
immense. But the sense of isolation that weighed on him 
this evening appeared to be peculiarly disquieting to Ms 
nerves. He seemed to be shaken with the dumb, vague 
terrors of an outcast who is aware that blind old Fate is at 
his heels. 

He grew hot and cold by turns at the subtle unknittlng 
of his strength, till he felt like one trembling at the 
crumbling edge of a pit 

Suddenly, from among the fern-dumps, the boulders of 
granite and the furse-bushet, a figure started up and hailed 
him hoarsely. 

For a second or two, Ezekiel stood like one stricken with 
catalepsy : his legs seemed to have turned to wood, and hii 
bands were as lumpa of lead. 
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And then the deep bass voice again shouted to him 
gruffly : " Thee'rt the man I want to see ! Gi's thy haand^ 
owld friend ! " And a black hand thrust itself suddenly 
before him : the long^ thin fingers sticking out like claws. 

"Thought for the minute thee wert the Devil!" Ezekiel 
managed to articulate ; staring at Tom with intent and 
fascinated curiosity. 

" I ben chasin' sauls^ anyhow : an' here's wan I've caught," 
said Tom the Hangman, holding up something. 

Ezekiel stared at the " something " fearfully : half imagin- 
ing it might be an infant. 

It was only a dead hare, with its head hanging from Tom's 
fist ; and Ezekiel, now recognising that his old enemy was 
out poaching, recovered his nerve somewhat, sorely shaken 
though he was. 

"I was thinkin' o* comin' down to see'ee," said Tom 
the Hangman. "We can talk a bit now, as owld friends 
shud ; an' I'll walk home weth'ee, for the pleasure o' thy 
company." 

Ezekiel eyed him apprehensively, but with a dreary feel- 
ing that to be thus haunted was a part of his "judgment." 
It reminded him of a horrible tale he had once heard in a 
sermon : the preacher telling of live men who, for a punish- 
ment for something, were fastened hand and foot, and face 
to face, to dead bodies, and had to endure the torture 
until they died themselves. "Deliver me from this body 
of death ! " one of them had cried in agony ; as Ezekiel 
now remembered while he ached and quivered with nausea. 
And " Deliver me from this body of death ! " Ezekiel en- 
treated now. 

" Ay, you," said Tom, limping along beside him, " I feel 
there must be watchers who keep a' eye on us all'ys, an' 
see that owld friends do meet when 'tes necessaiy. Owld 
Nick," he touched his forehead, as if to a superior, " Owld 
Nick, as well as the Awther, do keep a' eye on' es awn, so 
as to manage thaise little matters for us, b'leeve. Don't'ee 
think so, owld friend?" asked Tom, peering up at him. 
" I all'ys like to hear thy opinion on a point." 
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" My opinion es — 1 wish the Devil wed take thee ! " 

''No doubts no doubt. Very kind oTee, I'm sure. But 
thee see, owld friend. He still got work for me. Fm His 
pig-driver, ef thee wust ; I keep together the drove for'n. 
When the owen-doors es oppen. He don't like to miss waii« 
In they go — black an' white, big pigs an' little wans — owld 
or young, in they go : an' every wan counts." 

Ezekiel shivered from head to foot, and was conscious 
of his every joint : not a single limb working without a dull, 
aching pain. 

''It must be a change for a dead man to git in by the 
Devil's chimney-comer," mused Tom, as if unconscious of 
a listener : and then he added, with a sudden brightening, 
turning to Ezekiel, " It must take the chill out of his bones 
for'n — eh ? Cowld as ice they do feel, don't they, when thee 
lift them out o' the say ? " 

Ezekiel trembled visibly, and his face went as white as 
a sheet. 

" But 'tes the gowld tha's warm all'ys : as warm as when 
it was minted ! A man do forgit how dead flesh do feel, 
when he do git the gowlden suvrins in his fingers: don't'a, 
you?" 

" My God ! ef 'twasn' murder, I'd squeeze the life out o* 
thy carkiss ! " cried Ezekiel — a sudden leap of passion in 
his heart. 

''No doubt; but *teii murder. An' ef I shud happen to 
be missin' at any time, we're such owld friends, they'd 
be sure to pitch on thee J* He changed his tone, suddenly, 
to one of mere contempt " I shud ha' thought wan ghost, 
man, was enough to hunt'ee.^ What cud'ee do weth two — 
wan on a3rther side } And hunt'ee I shud, surely, 'tell the 
rope was round thy neck ! " 

Ezekiel glanced at him, with a strange expression, but 
made no reply. And a somewhat lengthy silence ensued. 

The immense dome of the sky, owing to the heavy clouds 
massing across it — huge, sprawling blotches of almost funereal 

^ Haunt thee. 
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blackness — seemed gradually to be narrowing and darkening 
into a vault And the moan of the wind was almost lugu- 
brious enough for the moaning of souls in torment : lamenta- 
tions floating up from an underworld of pain. Even the 
deep, glowing crack in the clouds in the west, where the 
molten fire seemed to gush through redly, only heightened 
the portentous and almost terrifying effect. 

The unseen swifts screamed uncannily at intervals ; but 
the homelier swallows were no longer visible : and the finches 
and linnets, and the other haunters of the moorland, were 
all, now, silent and huddled out of sight. 

The storm that was sweeping up from the open spaces of 
the Atlantic, appeared to be heavily charged with electricity ; 
and the cloudy forerunners of it already had awed the world 
and dusked it wamingly. 

The crabber walked on wearily and shakily, his eyes fixed 
and staring straight ahead of him, the swelling of his heart and 
the leaping of his pulse taking the place of articulate thought : 
while the pedlar lioiped along just abreast of him, watching 
Esekiel closely out of the corners of his eyes. 

There was an evil scowl on the pedlar s countenance as he 
dragged his lame foot heavily across the tussocks, and between 
his parted lips his teeth showed plainly, not unlike those of a 
snarling dog. Presently he growled hoarsely, and almost pant- 
ingly, "Sim to me, owld friend, thee'rt tired o* me company." 

" Thee never spok' a truer word in thy life ! " 

And just then, from somewhere out of the gloom of the 
approaching storm, a low rumble, as of distant thunder, 
became audible. 

• "There's a storm comin' up," said the pedlar, sniffing 
the air. 

" Lev' it come," said Ezekiel. 

And the thunder growled again. 

" Iss, tha's a warnin' to me weth my rheumatics. I must 
git onder shelter 'fore it do break. Tm an owld man ..." 
said Tom, and peered up in the crabber's face. 

Ezekiel slackened his pace to listen : waiting he hardly 
knew for what. 
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'^ I'm an owld raan^ an' this here followin' of'ee es tirin' 
me. B'leeve I must give it up^ you — b'leeve I must give 
it up. 

Ezekiel drew his breath with laboured heaviness : waiting 
eagerly what the ugly little creature had to say. 

*' I ben thinkin' it ovver while I ben tailin' along behind'ee^ 
an' I've come to the conclusion that it'll be best for us to 
part." 

A thin streak of lightning jagged across the sky, and the 
thunder boomed heavily, as if close behind the hills. Ezekiel 
stared at the hairy little creature beside him, and was 
fascinated by the odd expression of his face. His teeth 
showed plainly through his ragged grey moustache, and there 
was a strange mocking glee in his little beady eyes. 

" This saycret o' thine, weth thee so surly to me, do give 
too much trouble to an owld man like me." 

He paused, as if expecting that Ezekiel would say some- 
thing. 

But the crabber, staring hard at him, remained as dumb 
as a stone. 

''Ef thee gi' me twenty pounds, I cud forgit all 
about it." 

Ezekiel held his peace : clutching hard at Morvenna'f 
present, and gnaMring his moustache restlessly. 

" But . . . ef thee waan't . . . I'm thinkin' o' sellin' it>" 
said Tom. 

Ezekiel started visibly. " What ! " he cried hoarsely : 
"Sellin it? To who.?" 

" I ben lookin' round — thinkin' a bra' bit about it. It 
wed be wuth money to a man less friendly to'ee than 
I am." 

Again he paused expectantly. 

But again there was no response. 

" I ben lookin' round for a long time for somewan to sell 
it to : somewan who do knaw'ee ..." 

The lightning flashed out vividly — a long, jagged streak 
darting across the sky — and then a heavy peal of thunder 
crashed and rattled among the hills. 
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But the two men stared at each other through it all. 
Esekiel watching Tom the Hangman with close and fasci- 
nated curiosity ; and the latter studjdng the crabber with his 
ferrety little eyes. 

" Sellin' it to somewan who do knaw'ee/' Tom repeated. 

Ezekiel clenched his fist and set his teeth hard together. 
His heart stood still : he had to open his lips to breathe. 

'^Mester Richards^ the schoolmaster^ I do mayne^" said 
Tom the Hangman. 

Ezekiel turned on him with a sudden movement as if he 
would seize him by the throat. 

Up flashed Tom's hand with a hedger's knife in it. " Bein' 
a lonely owld man, I do carr-ry this — see ! Wan do need 
it sometimes, poachin' a bit at night/' he added, with his 
eyes fixed watchfully on the crabber. 

Ezekiel's hand fell limply by his side. 

" By the way, come to think of it, 'tes /Ay li'l maid he ben 
an' marr-ried, esn* it ? Why, iss, o' coorse ; so 'tes, too ! 
That was a cureyus thought o' mine, so pat now, wam't it ? 
He'll be onder thy thumb, like: a' eddicated son-in-law. 
£f he don't git thee onder his, that es.. Surely" (as if a 
sudden thought had struck him), ^' but no! he'd never be 
m&jne enough to do it!" And he glanced at Ezekiel, as 
if questioning him, with a troubled anxiety in his eyes. 
*' Surely he wedn' be mayne enough to thraw the li'l 
maid ower, ayven ef he ded feel ashamed of her faather ! 
Do'ee think he wed?" he asked, with well-simulated 
concern. 

Ezekiel stood fronting him, on the windy cliff-top, with his 
teeth clenched tightly — even tighter than his fists. 

''Well, 'tes he I shall offer it to, anyhow," said Tom, 
'' onless thee gi' me anawther twenty pounds. When he got 
it, thee must make the best bargain thee can weth un. An' ef 
thee caan't make any, an' he do cast off the li'l maid for it — 
remember ! thee ded it all for the sake o' twenty pounds ! " 

The words were scarcely uttered, before a tremendous peal 
of thunder crashed and rattled overhead with a clamour 
almost deafening : the lightning playing across the cliff-top 
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with a blinding glare that seemed to daze, as well as to 
dassle, the bewildered crabber, who was just about to open 
his lips to consent. 

Ezekiel instinctively clapped his hand over his eyes, and 
at the same time started to ^]^, almost unthinkingly : his 
nerves completely unstrung by the appalling uproar, coming 
so sharply on the wrenching torture to which the pedlar had 
been subjecting him. 

Again the lightning blazed with an intolerable fierceness — 
running down from the clouds in long, jagged streaks — and 
the thunder boomed and roared with a tumult that was 
indescribable : volley after volley crashing and rattling 
among the hills till the thrust and the deafening roar seemed 
to be everywhere and simultaneous. 

It seemed only for an instant that Ezekiel had shielded 
his face and staggered on blindly : but when he again 
uncovered his eyes, and stared dazedly around him, he waa 
startled to find that the pedtsr had disappeared. 

As a matter of fact, fisekiel had stumbled on, with his 
eyes covered, a good many yards from the spot where he had 
been standing when the thunder had bellowed so threaten- 
ingly close to him. He had continued running automatically, 
when once he had started, and bis confused idea that the 
pedlar would be still at hia elbow was merely due to the 
general bewilderment of his thoughts. 

He was now thoroughly scared, and shook as if with the 
palsy ; an uncanny awe striking blindly through his brain. 
" Tom the Hangman ... or the Devil . . . which had it 
actually been ! " 

Ezekiel took to bis heels in terror — a feeble, grey old man, 
though he was — and ran and stumbled and recovered himself 
shakily, and struggled on again, panting loudly and heavily ; 
a prey the while to a panic fear that spilled his strength like 
water, and left him almost as witless as a child. 

But, through it all, he clung instinctively to the present 
for "little Morvenna," for which he would have fought 
almost as hungrily as for his life. 

When he finally staggered up to the door of his cottage — 
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his limbs trembling under him^ and his face looking ghastly 
in its drawn, haggard whiteness — Malva, who was there 
watching for him, gave a cry of constemation. 

"Why, faather, wha's the matter weth'ec!" she cried, 
shaking from head to foot "Aw, dear! whatever have 
happened ! Thee look as ef thee got thy death-stroke ! " 

" Onnly . . . wish . . . had ! " Ezekiel managed to articu- 
late. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 

" I wedn' go up to Choone to-day, faather, ef I was thee : 
thee am't fit for it, I'm sure," said Malva on the Sunday. 

" I'm goin'," said Ezekiel, in his dull, lifeless way. 

Malva watched him uneasily. She had noted during the 
morning the strange, flickering fire that seemed to glitter 
in his eyes, and then vanish as swiftly and unaccountably as 
it arose — to be followed by an air of far-away abstjracticMi, 
when he would stare here and there fixedly (but, for all that, 
unseeingly) as if his thoughts were groping- blindly in un<* 
familiar paths — and her heart was full of forebodings as 
inexplicable as they were vague. 

" While I'm away," said Ezekiel presently, " thee can take 
up that theer bird to Morvenna. Ef I drop in to see her, 
it'll be after I come back." 

" She shall have it," replied Malva. " An* bra' an' proad 
she'll be of it, too, bless her heart ! " she added, as if hoping 
to deflect his thoughts in this way. 

Ezekiel made no remark. Presently he went out on the 
doorstep to brush his hat. But, instead of brushing it, he 
stood on the step with the hat and brush in his hand, and 
fell to gazing across the sea with a long and wistful look : 
all the furrows, and indeed the entire expression of his 
countenance, conveying the impression of a melancholy that 
was almost tragic in its depth. 
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'Tm uncomfortable in me mind about'ee, faather; tha's 
a fact," said Malva, coming out to the doorstep to him. " I 
do feel that terrible queer an' onaisy, as ef somethin' whisht 
was hangin' ower thy head. Don't'ee go to-day, faather ! *' 
she added, watching his face closely : '' 'tes more than thee 
can stand ; I'm sure thee am't fit for it" 
Tm goin'," said Ezekiel. 

I thought laast night thee wert goin' to have a fit, thee 
snored so hard and struggled and groaned so much," said 
Malva. " Thee wert grindin' thy teeth 'most all the night. 
I was afraid to go to slaip haaf the time, tha's a fact. In pain 
was'ee, faather : or was it onnly draims ? " 

" Draims, onnly draims," said Ezekiel gloomily. 

''Still, don't* ee go, faather ! " pleaded Malva earnestly. 

" I'm goin'," said Ezekiel. " *Tes borne in on me mind 
there's a message there waitin' for me." 

*' Wish Morvenna wam't so poorly ; then she cud go 
weth'ee," said Malva uneasily. 

" Wish, wish — I'm all'ys wishin* — what do it amount to ? " 
quoth Ezekiel gloomily. '' I'm sick an' tired o' wishin' : I 
must end it wan way or t'awther. Or — ef it do end me— 
well, so be it ! What es to be, will be, s'pose," he muttered 2 
" whether 'tes foretold for a man or a mouse." 

And in this fatalistic mood he donned his Sunday gar« 
ments and sat down to dinner, which to-day was unusually 
early, as the service at Choone was to commence at three 
o'clock. 

In vain Malva set before him the most tempting efforts of 
her cookery, Ezekiel protested that he had no appetite : he 
^' cudn' ayte to save his life." Just to please her, he tried to 
eat a mouthful or two, but he seemed almost to choke in 
doing so, and finally he abandoned the attempt. 

It was evident that his excitement, though suppressed in 
outward manifestations, was overmasteringly strong inwardly 
and could with difficulty be suppressed. 

Malva made him a cup of tea, and this he managed to 
drink. But the trembling of his hand as he lifted the cup, 
and the convulsive movement of his lips as*' he swallowed the 
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first mouthful — the hysterical symptoms, however, being less 
marked afterwards — hinted significantly how deep was the 
agitation that shook him. 

In vain Malva referred more than once to Morvenna's 
present — how pleased '^the cheeld" would be with it and 
how nice it would look in her little parlour — Ezekiel was 
in a state of such extreme nervous tension that to the 
commoner moods of life it was impossible for him to unbend. 

He stared, and answered automatically — when he could 
remember to do so — and the queer " catch " in his voice and 
the odd misplacing of his words, were as noticeable as they 
had been on the black day of his collapse. 

"Gi* me crab-pot . . . me . . . I . . ." he paused^ 
staring helplessly. "You d'knaw what I mayne . . . me 
• . . that theer thing theer . . . Me hat," he jerked out 
irritatedly at last. 

Malva watched him furtively, her heart achingly full of 
fears. Finally, when she had brushed him down and arranged 
his necktie to her satisfaction, she let him go forth in peace 
and set out on his pilgrimage. 

Malva went to the end of the row to watch him out of 
sight and followed him with her eyes till he was half-way up 
the valley, and was only a moving blotch (diminishing every 
moment) amid the long blur of greenery to which the valley 
dwindled at last. 

Ezekiel had not been gone more than half- an -hour 
when Mrs. Roscorla came to the door, her eyes quick with 
excitement. 

" Heerd the news 'bout Tom the Hangman ? " she called 
in to Malva, and followed up the question by entering the 
kitchen. 

" No, you : what news ? " Malva asked anxiously. 

" Found dead up close to Cam Dhu," said Mrs. Roscorla. 

" What ! found dead ? " cried Malva excitedly. 

" Iss ; killed by the lightnin' in that theer storm yesterday. 
Isaac heerd it this momin' up at the kiddly-wink." ^ 

^ Beer-shop. 
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''How do they knaw he was killed by the lightnin'?" 
asked Malva uneasily. 

" He was found weth his clothes split all down the back^ 
lying' 'pon his face up among the fems^ an' both his boots 
was busted off, split to rags, so they do say, an' there was 
marks upon his body . . ." 

'' What sort o* marks ? " 

" Dunnaw, I'm sure. Sort o' bums, s'pose, you. Anyhow, 
they marks on his skin an' the awther things, they do 
prove plain enough he was killed by the lightnin', the folks 
do say." 

" Well, he've gone to his account," ^ said Malva, after a 
pause. ''He waan't be missed on earth for the good he 
done, at any rate." 

"Tha's true," said Mrs. Roscorla: "he was wan o* the 
Owld Wan's dogs, ef ever there was wan." And with that 
she fell to discussing the dead man and his failings and 
the many uncanny tales drifting around concerning him: 
Malva listening patiently, and occasionally joining in, but 
half the time making her attention to her household duties 
an excuse for remaining silent and thinking quietly to 
herself 

The walk to Choone taxed Ezekiel's strength to the utter* 
most. Long before he reached the end of the tramp, his 
knees began to weaken and "give way" markedly, and 
he was only able to progress with a jerky, sprawling gait 
not unlike that of incipient paralysis. He began to feel 
a vague fluttering dread of himself. His sense of self- 
control seemed ebbing away strangely; and whole tracts 
of his personality appeared to be slipping from his grasp, 
crumbling away into the darkness and leaving him trem- 
blingly bewildered. He felt he wanted to cry out — the 
desire was so urgent that it frightened him — and, as he 
shambled along, he began to mutter brokenly to himself: 
wetting his lips and breathing heavily and with a gasping 
effort, while a strange dimming mistiness came and went 
across his eyes. 

^ Here used for " jadgment." 
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When he arrived at the edge of Choone^ he saw a young 
girl filling her jug at the " shoot" ^ 

On Ezekiel^ in his thick and strangely slurred utterance, 
asking her to give him a drink of water, the girl at first 
seemed to be inclined to run from him. 

But, on glancing at him again, she complied with his re- 
quest ; though her repugnant fear of him was very evident : 
her manner conveying the impression that she believed he 
was intoxicated. 

Ezekiel almost emptied the jug — drinking with a convul- 
sive fluttering of the lips, and with a deep, sighing thirst, 
like the panting of a hunted animal. And then, feeling to 
a certain extent freshened and re-invigorated, he made his 
way slowly to the heart of the village. 

Choone this afternoon was full of moving people. AU the 
cottage doors were open, and ruddy-faced wives in their 
Sunday clothes, and children in snowy pinafores with their 
little cheeks shining, were everywhere in evidence up and 
down the village street. Here and there knots of girls, 
and groups of growing lads, were congregated against the 
hedges or at the ends of the cottages, while young men and 
women (at the edge of, or in, the twenties) walked about 
in pairs, or in groups of threes and fours. Nearly a score 
carts and traps were scattered about the village : some with 
their shafts tilted up in the air, and some with the horses 
still unharnessed. And everywhere there was an air of 
movement and bustle : the stir and shuffle of moving feet ; 
the murmurous hum of many voices ; the sound of wheels, 
of horses' hoofs, the clack of geese, the barking of dogs. 

Never before — except at feasten-tide — had Choone been 
so full of restless coming and going, or its atmosphere so 
saturated with the smell of cooking food. And certainly 
never before in the whole of its history — unless it were in 
the far-off days of the Wesleys — had the village echoed so 
incessantly with the hum of religious phrases and the singing 
of hjrmns up and down among its cottages. 

Many of the recent converts in Newlyn had come up 

> A small chute for oonvejing water from a spring. 
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to Choone for to-day's special service — folIoMring the man 
whose impressive personality had so magnetised them — and 
many also of his casual and occasional hearers (some of 
them ''convicted" but not yet "converted/* and others 
merely ''impressed/' or in whom "the work had begun 
dimly ") had followed him here to renew, if that were pos- 
sible, the experience that previously had so bewildered and 
disquieted them. Consequently, long before the preacher 
arrived on the scene, the atmosphere was surcharged with 
spiritual electricity, and his congregation (at whatever time 
it might gather) was prepared to come together with nerves 
strung to concert-pitch, and with minds sensitised into a 
mood of unusual receptiveness. 

Up and down the village, arm-in-arm, the converts marched 
in little groups of twos and threes, singing hymns jubilantly 
expressive of their happiness, and lyrically inviting others to 
share the happiness if they would. 

Again and again they sang among the cottages : — 

" No darkness have we who in Jesus abide : 

The Light qfthe world is Jesus! 
We walk in the light when u^e follow our Guide: 

The Light of the world is Jesus! 
Come to the Light, 'tis shining for thee; 
Sweetly the Light has dawned upon me — 
Once I was blind, but now I can see! 

The Light of the world is Jesus!" 

Meanwhile others, not yet assured of their "liberation," 
could be heard here and there "tuning" together as they 
walked : — 

'' Pass me not, gracious Father! 
Sit\ful though my heart may be ! 
Thou might* st leave me, but the rather 
Let Thy mercy light on me! 
Even me! 
Even me!" 

Already Esekiel had begun to feel in his veins the fever 
and the unrest that pervaded the village 86 noticeably : and 
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as he wandered up and down and to and fro among the 
groups, the grey old man, shambling along so painfully^ 
looked (as more than one remarked) 'Mike a man half 
mazed." 

Presently, the cry began to travel to and fro, "Mester 
Naesmith es in sight ! The praicher es comin' ! " 

And immediately every one began to hurry to the further 
end of the village, where the tiny granite chapel stood close 
to the edge of the moor. 

The chapel forms had been brought out and arranged on 
the grass, and many of the cottagers had lent chairs and the 
forms used in the chimney-comers, so that altogether there 
were seats for about three hundred people, while as many 
more as cared to could stand around on the grass. 

Obtaining a seat near the waggon in which the minister 
was to stand (in order that he might be seen and heard 
of all) Ezekiel sank down heavily on the form ; by this time 
feeling completely exhausted : his heart, the while, slowing to 
such a point of feebleness that he almost lapsed away into 
a faint. 

Preaching to-day with the glamour of his past success on 
him, with his converts the while gazing up at him yearn- 
ingly, and with his own strong will bracing him to the 
utmost, Mr. Naesmith, for all his physical weaJcness, had his 
audience, so to speak, in the hollow of his hand. 

The congregation, from the moment it gathered in frt>nt 
of him, was emotionally quick in all its members, and was 
as hungry to receive the impress of his personality as he was 
to fashion it into the mood for retaining this. 

The first hymn sung at once put the twain in touch : and 
from that moment the preacher on the one hand, and the 
congregation on the other, were as the air and the harmony 
to a piece of music so impressive that scarcely any one could 
have listened to it without a tremor of the heart. 

But Ezekiel all this entirely escaped. 

He heard the preacher's voice thrusting forward and 
receding at intervals, and all around him the rising and 
falling of the great waves of sound, and he was dimly aware 
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of the wide dome of blue overhead^ with the crows flapping 
heavily as they winged their way across it^ and now and then 
cawing dissonantly^ like his own discordant thoughts. And 
deep in his heart he had the feeling that this unimpressed 
dulness^ this curse of spiritual deadness that kept him 
unquickened even now^ was the punishment fated for him 
while he was on earth — fated for him that from hell he might 
in nowise escape. 

He had the idea that Satan had a kind of personal hanker- 
ing after him ; was his direct and private enemy^ much as 
Tom the Hangman was^ and would therefore do everything 
that lay in His power to deaden his spiritual impulses and to 
retain him for Himself. 

Therefore^ while the other members of the congregation 
seemed to rise to emotional ecstasy^ or to agonise in spiritual 
pain^ it appeared to Ezekiel only natural that he^ and he 
alone^ should remain as cold and unimpressed as if the 
preacher^ thundering at him, were merely an old black crow 
cawing idly over his head. 

The singing had long been over and the sermon was now 
in full swing, and all the time Ezekiel, sitting here quaking, 
watched the strange surging passion that possessed certain of 
the "convicted" — their sobbing cries for mercy, their hyste- 
rical agony of emotion — watched it with a sense of deadness 
that made him tremble at himself. 

Presently, however, the incessant stir around him — the 
frenzied appeals, the emotional ebullience, the intense spiritual 
agitation — seemed to break through the spell that had kept 
him hitherto like a clod. 

A sudden poignant clearness illuminated his brain : and 
Ezekiel, though still ignorant of the secret influences acting 
on him, was caught in the magic net even as the others, and 
felt his heart shake and flutter at the strange eflect produced. 

He began, now, to listen keenly to the sobbing cries of 
those around him — to the passionate prayers and pleadings, 
the agonised attempts to clutch at faith — and when one 
here and another there, and a third somewhere in the 
crowd, began to shout in ecstasy that " he was forgiven ! " 

T 
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that " God bad cleansed him 3 " then Ecddd'a heart, alao^ 
leaped in momentar]^ exultation . . . and he waa hMn6cd 
at hi£ sinfulness . . . and he fell a-quakiug for himielf. 

At last, the fountains of the great deep within him were 
l)roken up — he was stirred to the depths of his nature — be 
throbbed and agonised with the rest. 

Just at this juncture the preacher was dilating on secret 
sins : on the barriers that had to be broken through before 
a man could obtain forgiveness: on the things that kept 
him from the Mercy-seat and held him fettered to the 
Devil's chariot — the chariot that was dragging him steadily 
down the slippery road to Hell. 

"Yes," said the preacher, with a solemn impressivencss, 
"it is the man of the bidden sin who is the hardest to save. 
The open sinner — the man whose evil deeds are notorious — 
has less to cast off when he is running for his life : when 
be turns his back on Satan and makes for the Mercy-seat 
The world knows him for what he is, and no one is startled 
by his confession ; heavy though his pack may be, it has 
always been in sight He can run, and run frenxiedly, to 
save the soul he has learned to value ; and no one Ufts an 
eyebrow, or points the finger at him. They will clear the 
roadway for him, they will hearten him all the way. 

" But the man with the hidden sin^tlie secret thing that 
no one knows of — for him to run for liis life, and in the face 
of his friends, bow ditRcuIt ! And for him to be saved — 
God help him I—this is the hardest task of all ! 

" Hardest because of himself, 1 mean. Not hard to the 
Infinite Mercy. For the Lord is compassionate altvayt;" 
his voice was tremulous with human tenderness: "'able' 
and 'willing' alwai/s to save to the uttermost. To save to 
the uttermost," he cried, and in his voice there was the 
ring of a trumpet, " whoever may be the sinner, and what- 
ever may be the sin ! " 

He {uuscd again, to take breath, and broke into a fit of 
coughing, after which he resumed more quietly, tike one 
pleading with a friend, " Let no man because his sin is 
bidden, at he imagines, believe that it is hidflen entirely — 
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even from his fellow-men. From God it is not hidden : and 
this the sinner knows. From the Devil it is not hidden : 
and this he recognises dimly. But even here^ among his 
fellows, there may be those who know of his transgression : 
some one who, all unknown, even saw the sin committed. 
Some one, perhaps, who has not hitherto laid an arresting 
hand on the sinner's shoulder : but who is waiting . . . wait- 
ing to do so . . . and may do it even to-day ! " 

Ezekiel was trembling violently, and was white with ex- 
citement : the great beads of perspiration standing thickly 
on his brow. He was breathing loudly and heavily, with 
his mouth half open ; his eyes were staring wildly ; and his 
face was painfully drawn. And his gaze was riveted on 
the preacher with such concentrated intensity that he was 
entirely oblivious of every one else. 

" I, myself," continued the preacher, " was once the wit- 
ness of a secret sin, whose actor, up to the present, has 
remained hidden from his fellow-men. But there were two 
who saw his crime, and set it down in the book of memory, 
and at the judgment-seat of God, if that man be still 
impenitent, we shall witness against him to his condemna- 
tion . . • that other and myself. 

*^ He was a crabber, from one of the coves in this 
ileighbourhood, and he was fishing yonder out in the bay one 
spring evening about sunset; and I was wandering on the 
cliff simply feasting on the scene and studying, through a 
telescope, the occasional vessels that came in sight. Pre- 
sently, for lack of something better to stare at, I chanced 
to level my glass at the crabber in his boat : and lo ! there 
was the man at the sin that would damn him ! " 

" To be saved es impossible for me ! " thought Ezekiel, in 
his agony : " Tom the Hangman was the Devil — this es God 
condemning me now ! " 

" Being far out from land, and no craft within sight of him, 
the man no doubt thought that he was secure from observa- 
tion : and when he sent the body adrift, after he had robbed 
it, he doubtless imagined that his sin was known only to 
himself. 
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" But God knew of it ; ay^ and the Devil watched it 
gleefully — here is one soul more for ray net, he would think 
— and the man who stood heside me, he was aware of it even 
as I was. 

** Yet the crabber, the secret sinner, hugged the thought 
that he was unseen ! 

"In this faith he has lived — a secret sinner — up to the 
present : and in this faith (if impenitent) he will die and go 
to the judgment. 

"He will die," he paused impressively, lingering weightily 
on every word," and he will pass into the torments that have 
been prepared for the unrepentant — where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched ! 

" I have often thought of that man — that secret, hidden 
sinner — often thought of him, and prayed for him, and 
wondered often who he might be. 

" It is possible that I have met him, I may have spoken to 
him in the streets ; I may even have held his hand in the 
fellowship of the meeting-house. It is possible, for aught I 
know, that he may be here before me now ! " 

There was a loud, hoarse cry, almost like a scream of 
agony, and up sprang Ezekiel lifting his hand to Heaven 
wildly and trying to articulate something, no one could make 
out what. • 

The people stared at him bewildered, many thinking he 
must be crazy; there was a sudden movement of white faces: 
a sudden craning of necks. 

" Iss . , . " cried Ezekiel, his eyes blazing with excitement, 
his tongue tripping and stumbling, a strange contortion 
attacking his features. " Iss . . . " and then he gave an odd, 
gasping gurgle. He swayed to and fro drunkenly, vainly 
endeavouring to articulate . . . and then he fell back helj>- 
lessly (his head hanging on his shoulders) into the arms that 
were thrust out hastily to hold him up and break his fall. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

THE HILLS OF REST 

Malva was braver than either oi her daughters had dared to 
hope that she would be. She felt that she was nearer the end 
of life than they were, for her the Hills of Rest were now 
almost within sight, and she faced death, and the inevitable 
parting, with less of the anguish of rebellion — with a surer 
and clearer knowledge of the calm she was nearing steadily 
— than those whose lives stretched out before them in a 
succession of years that seemed endless. They might have a 
lifetime to regret and remember in — if they could remember 
and regret so long — at most, her time of trial would be only 
for a few years : and might not even be so much, if the 
burden were beyond her strength. In this brevity she saw 
her comfort : after all, " it was not for long ! " 

Ezekiel never recovered consciousness : not even for a 
moment He simply lay among the clean sheets motionless 
and pallid, his life ebbing away from him at eyery breath 
that he drew. 

The scantily furnished room, with its signs everywhere of 
a starved existence — of a life rude, and simple, and hard 
exceedingly — had already faded from his eyes, of which the 
lids would never lift again : and in the sombre quiet and 
solitude, bom of old age and poverty, he lay now helplessly 
waiting for the end. 

" Poor owld Ezekiel es dyin*," said the neighbours in the 
row, as they glanced up at the window breaking through 
the thatch, a softening mist of memories falling on their 
hearts. 

Iss, poor owld saul, dyin' as we all must." 
Well, he've lived honestly an' respectably, an' done no 
harm to nowan. He've amed his rest, poor saul, ef ever a 
man ded." 
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" Iss^ that he have. God be good to iin at the laast ! " 

And old Isaac Roscorla, who was standing amcMig the others^ 
said softly, '' Amen / " as if it had been a prayer. 

With many a heartache and many a disquieting flatter of 
the pulse, Ezekiel Trevaskis, as long as he could remember, 
had been pursuing Happiness and her Sister down the dusty 
road of life. But neither had ever thrilled him with the 
enchantment of her kiss. Nor had he ever been able to 
get near enough even to touch their garments. Alwajrs 
they had shone ahead of him — as he toiled on weighted 
with his pack of anxieties — as distant and as unattainable 
as heaven and its stars. Now, however, as he lay here help- 
lessly dying, into the room had come the Sisters and, with 
infinite tenderness, had pressed upon his brow their consoling 
kiss of peace. And from henceforth the crabber's sufferings 
were as a shadow that has passed away. For a little while, 
life might still stnigglc in him mechanically, but no more 
would he know pain, nor any un happiness : there had been 
bestowed upon him, once for all, the sacrament of the 
final peace. 

Malva had decided that while a breath of life remained 
in his body, she would not leave ^'her man" alone, even 
for a minute. 

For the first half of the night Drusilla watched with her 
mother, but about midnight Malva urged her, and indeed 
compelled her, to go to bed. 

Morvenna had begged hard to be allowed to sit up with 
them, but to this Malva could by no means be brought to 
consent. ^^Tll call'ee later on, me dear, when I do see 
a change," she remarked, smoothing the girl's hair with 
indescribable tenderness. " Thee shall set weth me later on, 
when Drusilla do go to bed." 

But when Drusilla, on retiring, asked if she should send 
in Morvenna — the sisters to-night were to sleep together 
in the old room of their girlhood — her mother said " No ! " 
and held to her decision. ^' Lev' the poor cheeld have her 
slaip out," said she gently. ^'Sorrow'U come soon enough 
to her — she waan't escape her share of it She got all 
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her life to go through^ poor cheeld^ as it es. Keep the 
bitter taste out of her mouth so long as the Lord' 11 lev' 
us. Lev' her slaip— lev' her slaip!" and she would not be 
gainsaid. 

Alone with her man at last^ and secure from observation, 
Malva tremulously bent over him and whispered into the 
deaf ears that his old^ cruel enemy, Tom the Hangman, was 
dead! 

It was a piece of news that for hours she had been 
hungering, with intense eagerness, to drop into the well 
of his thoughts, if it were possible. And she whispered 
it to him now, and repeated it over again to him, with 
a loving earnestness as pathetic as it was doomed to be 
unavailing. 

Although there was no response from the drawn white 
face, with its lids closed heavily and its slowly paling lips, 
the mere thought that she had told him — as she persisted in 
believing she had done — seemed to ease and quiet Malva 
like the lifting of a burden. Eased and quieted her as, she 
hoped, it had eased and quieted him. 

She had a couple of tallow candles alight on the chest-of- 
drawers, and the Bible and the Wesleyan hymn-book she 
had placed close to Ezekiel's pillow, where she could touch 
them with her hand (reverently and half affectionately) 
whenever she felt the need for this simple bit of comfort 
She was unable to read a word, never having been taught 
her letters, but the ^' good books " were near him, and their 
presence was like a prayer. 

Once she kissed the Bible, and then laid it to Ezekiel's 
lips : and once or twice she let his cold hand lie on it 
heavily. 

The poor old mother, in her ignorance and her inarticulate 
love, seemed to feel comforted by the mere thought that her 
dying husband should thus come into contact, if only for a 
moment, with the ^' good books " both of them had held in 
such reverence : as though virtue muH go out of them into 
the sorely stricken body that was now struggling so feebly 
to hold the slipping sands of life. 
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About an hour before the dawn^ something white entered 
the bedroom, and Malva gave a low cry of terror: half 
believing for the moment that it was one of her dead chOdren, 
come (surely out of love ! ) to fetch his poor father— come to 
pilot him home through the unknown paths. 

" Hush, mother ! " whispered Morvenna, who had stolen 
in in her white night-dress. " Hush ! I can't sleep — I can% 
mother, reality / Will you let me sit with you, if I dress? Do, 
mother ! " she pleaded tenderly. 

*^ Well . . . me dear . . . thee may ; ef thee caan't slaip 
railly." 

So Morvenna stole back soflly to her sleeping sister's 
bedroom : and soon glided back again, now fully dressed. 

For the next hour the two women sat beside the dying 
man, each holding a hand caressingly in hers, and watch- 
ing him lovingly as the breath ebbed slowly out of his 
body. 

Shortly before sunrise, Malva, her face contorted with the 
terrible strain of her anguish, came heavily into the bedroom 
where Drusilla was sound asleep. 

*' Quick ! '* cried Malva, tugging at the bedclothes to 
waken her. 

Drusilla rose bolt upright in an instant, her long hair 
streaming over her shoulders. 
f^ " Come quick ! " Malva called to her, in a low, trembling 

whisper. " The change have come ! Quick / Thy poor 
faather es passiii' ! — He's passin*, poor dear I " she wailed, 
and hurried from the room. 

Drusilla was out of the bed in an instant, almost before 
Malva had cleared the door; and ran at once — barefooted, 
and in her white, fluttering night-dress — into the chamber 
where Rzekiel, still mercifully unconscious, was now pass- 
ing into the shadow, with Morvenna hanging above his 
lips. 

But as Drusilla reached the bed and bent over the whiten- 
ing face, the final breath ebbed away, and Ezekiel's jaw 
dropped helplessly. 

A heavy sea-fog enveloped the cove : out of the windows 
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nothing could be seen except the dense white mist : whilc^ 
the moan of the departing tide was audible mournfully in all 
the cottages^ as if a distant^ muffled dirge were being intoned 
solemnly along the coast. 

The white sea-mist and the moaning of the tide, it was to 
these accompaniments that the soul of Ezekiel passed forth 
now on its lonely wayfaring: to what bourne, or sorrowful 
homelessness, who shall take on himself to say ? 



THE END 
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THE CHRISTIAN 

By hall CAINE. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s, 

Mr. Cilad»t«Be writes : "I cannot but regard with warm respect and 
admiration the conduct of one holding your position as an admired and 
accepted novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold a protestation on 
behalf of the things which are unseen as against those which are seen and are 
so terribly effective in chaining us do^^•n to the level of our earthly existence. 
I cordially hope your work may have all the results with a view to which it has 
obviously been composed." 

The World. — " He has produced a series of types which will assuredly live 
as literary achievements, but will be chiefly appreciated by the general reader 
for the intense interest of the situations, the incidents, the passions of which 
the book is composed. He is being attacked on all sides by people who 
complain that the realism of 'The Christian' is not real, but perhaps it is the 
absence of mistakes that makes everybody so angry." 

Tlie Lltemry World. — "There are some books that come to us with the 
hall-mark of literature impressed upon them, although they are few indeed. 
That ' The Christian ' belongs to the few we have no doubt whatever." 

The Obnerrer. — " The book of the vear, and one which is almost unique 
in its powerful characterisation, close studv of human nature, and in the living, 
breathing excitement which the author of the ' Manxman ' never fails to impart 
to his works." 

The Sketch. — " It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius. As one reads the novel one thinks of Heinrich Heine 
crying out amid the smoke of the war which waged between Heaven and 
Hell for the possession of his own strange soul : ' I am a Jew, I am a 
Christian ; I am a tragedy, I am a comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; an adorer 
of despotism as incarnate m Napoleon, an admirer of Communism embodied 
in Proudhon ; a Latin, a Teuton ; a beast, a devil, a god.* " 

The lUmtnited IiOBdoB Newt. — "With all its faults, this is, in many 
ways, a notable book, written with romantic vervf, and picturesque and 
imaginative in a high degree." 

The SImBdard. — "The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of 
colour and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated 
description. The sights, the sounds, the scents of our London streets live 
in these pungent sentences, with their daring tints and vigorous lines. There 
are scenes of passion and dramatic intensity, and characters which compel 
our attention ; and there is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative." 

Tlie Maachetter Covrier. — "The book is a splendid one, an outspoken 
challenge against the world, the flesh, and the devil. It is absorbingly fascinat- 
ing and interesting, enchaining the attention, riveting it. in fact : and the 
amount of knowledge of London displayed by the author is simply astounding. " 

The 8t. James' Ciaiette. — " Mr. Caine is capable of moving large masses 
of readers ; he tells a story with a vast deal of spirit. His new novel will be 
read by an enormous concourse ; it will be preached about from a hundred 
pulpits ; it will exercise innumerable minds." 

The Seotoouui. — "The tale will enthral the reader by its natural power 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers strength 
from chapter to chapter, imtil we are swept irresistibly along by the impetuous 
current of passion and action." 
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SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. Illustrated. 

The Academy. — "Mr. Harding Davis b that admirable and uncommon combixia- 
tion of forces— the journalist-novelist. As journalist he knows what is interesting, as 
novelist he knows how to present it to best effect. Moreover, Mr. Davis has vigorous 
ideals— he h in love with strength and cleanness, with 'grit* and resource, with heroism 
and courage, in men ; with beauty and frankness, with freshness and youth, in women. 
The principal characters in this book are so attractive that one ^rts from them with sorrow. 
Mr. Davis has the dramatic gift ; he carries you along with him. One need not wish for 
a better story of action than tnis." 

The Pall Mall Qazctte.—" We heartily congratulate Mr. Davi^ on this story— it 
is one which it is a great delight to read and an imperative duty to praise." 

The World. — "The male novelists are uncommonly industrious at present. Here 
i* Mr. Richard Harding Davis's recent volume, good enough to excuse a little gush ovtr 
the pleasure it has given us, and to make us rather envy the readers for whom it is a boon 
to come, ceruinly without a rival among this season s supply of fiction. * Soldiers of 
Fortune ' has hardly a flaw in its excellence, and there is never a pause in the enjoyment 
it confers. Perhaps the cowboy, soldier, discoverer, engineer, whom we meet ia a New 
York drawing>room, where his hostess, who has not yet seen him, apologises for him as 
probably * an impossible sort of man,' is too fine a fellow^ but that is a good fault. Clay 
IS irresistible : no wonder all the men take orders froni him, for he is a bom leader ; and 
the women love him, according to their unequal capacity." 

The Athenaeum. — "The adventures and exciting incidents in the book are admir. 
able ; the whole story of the revolution is most brilliautly told. This is really a great 
tale of adventure." 

The Spectator.— "The fighting is described with a vividness and vigour worthy of 
Mr. Stephen Crane. The story b artistically told as well as highly exciting." 

The Speaker.—" Mr. Harding Davis has handled his South American Republicans 
with the hand of a master. There is a subtle intellectual charm about the story which is 
characteristic of the best American fiction of the day. In more than one passage it 
reminds us of Mr. Henry James at his happiest, whilst it has a life and vividness \vhich 
are its own. Mr. Harding Davb always writes well, but he has never done anything 
better than this." 

The Dally Chronicle.— " We turn the pages quickly, carried on by a swiftly 
moving story, and many a brilliant passage ; and when we put the book down, our 
impression is that few works of this season are to be named with it for the many qualities 
which make a success''ul novel. We congratulate Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clc\-er 
piece of work." 

The Westminster Gazette.-" Those who have followed Mr. Davis's extra- 
ordinarily successful career, will find that with all his pretty invention, humour, and nicely 
Uilanced portraiture of character, the predominant quality he possesses is a certain 
intensely individual point of view, which interests one as much in the writer as in what 
he is writing about. His style has at once the merits and the shortcomings of the 
heaven-liorn reporter — it is crisp or swinging, melodiously pathetic or deliberatejy jJangy * 
but it is never without that personal note that takes his reader on, a willing and 
delighted captive." 

The Qlobe. — " This excellent romantic novel is written by Mr. Harding Davis in 
his best style, and that is a style which sives the author a place above the mere rank 
and file of contemporary story-trllers. We have met no book ... so instinct with the 
real spirit of chivalry*, the true life of adventure as * Soldiers of Fortune.' It owes some- 
thing to its unfamiliar and picturesque scttin;; in the Southern American continent, more 
to its freshness of dialogue and dramatic relation of incident, most to its happy choice of 
characters and the skill with which they are portrayed." 

The Times.- "The descriptions of the South Ameriain Republic, in which the 
chief scenes of the story are placed, are excellent ; the President and his wife arc drawn 
with a vigorous hand. The novel is good throughout." 

The Dally Graphic. — "A .strong-spirited romance, full of life and colour and 
movement." 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE NIGGER OF THE ^NARCISSUS' 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 
In One Volume^ price 6s 

A. T. Quiller-Couch in Pall Mall Magazine.—' Had I to award a 
prize among the novels of the past season, it should go to TAg Nigger of the 
** Narcissus. ^^ Mr. Conrad's is a thoroughly good tale. ?Ie has something 
of Mr. Crane's insistence ; he grips a situation, an incident, much as Mr. 
Browning's Italian wished to grasp Metternich ; he squeezes emotion and 
colour out of it to the last drop ; he is ferociously vivid ; he knows the life he 
is writing about, and he knows his seamen too. And, by consequence, the 
crew of the Narcissus are the most plausibly life-like set of rascals that ever 
sailed through the pages of fiction.' 

Mr. James Payn. — 'Never, in any book with which I am acquainted, 
has a storm at sea been so magnificently yet so realistically depicted. At 
times, there is the same sort of poetic power in the book that is manifested 
by Victor Hugo; at others, it treats matters in the most practical and 
common-sense manner, though always with something separate about it which 
belongs to the writer. It does not seem too much to say that Mr. Conrad 
has, in this book, introduced us to the British merchant seaman, as Rudyard 
Kipling introduced us to the British soldier.' 

Speaker. — ' A picture of sea-life as it is lived in storm and sunshine on 
a merchant-ship, which, in its vividness, its emphasis, and its extraordinary 
fulness of detail, is a worthy pendant to the battle-picture presented to us in 
The Red Badge of Courage. • • • We have had many descriptions of storms 
at sea before, but none like this. It is a wonderful picture. To have painted 
it in such a fashion that its vivid colouring bites into the mind of the spectator, 
is a very notable achievement.' 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
In One Volume^ price 6s, Illustrated, 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— * We heartily congratulate Mr. Davis on this 
story — it is one which it is a great delight to read and an imperative duty to 
praise.' 

The Athenaeum. — * The adventures and exciting incidents in the lx>ok are 
admirable ; the whole story of the revolution is most brilliantly told. This 
is really a great tale of adventure.* 

The Spectator. — *The fighting is described with a vividness and vigour 
worthy of Mr. Stephen Crane. The story is artistically told as well as highly 
exciting.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *We turn the pages quickly, carried on by a 
swiftly moving story, and many a brilliant passage : and when we put the 
book down, our impression is that few works of this season are to be named 
with it for the many qualities which make a successful novel. We congratu- 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piece of work.* 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2i Bedford Street, W.C 
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ST. IVES 

! By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

,' In One Volume^ price 6s. 

i The Times. -»' Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given u 

a better example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St, 

\ Ives is both an entirely delightful personage and a narrator with an enthralliof 

• style — a character who will be treasured up in the memory along with Davie 

I Balfour and Alan Breck, even with D*Artagnan and the Musketeers.' 

{ The Daily News. ' We see our author at his best It is Stevenson witl 

his rare eighteenth century quaintness, grace, and hunuuieness, to which ii 
i added a sense of nature permeating the wnole work and lending to it a chara 

I that the masters of the eighteenth century did not possess.' 

j; The Scotsman. — ' It is a dashing book. The hero is a glorious fellow. 

j' It has " passion, Impudence, and energy," and in the multitude of its quickl) 

|l changing scenes "there shines a brilliant and romantic grace." It is a talc 

to keep many readers sitting up late at night.' 
j Littt'ature. — * Never, perhaps, have the fascination and the foibles of the 

'i typical Frenchman been studied with such humorous insight, or hit off witl 

such felicity of touch. The dialogue is of Stevenson's best.' 



THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 
/;/ One Volume^ price 6s. 

The St James's Gazette. — 'The book takes your imagination anc 
attention captive from the first chapter — nay, from the first paragraph — and il 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' We are swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven- 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson*s 
greatest charm as a story-teller.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— * It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises — in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed.' 

The World. — * It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know- 
ledge of human nature which makes certain creations of Mr. Stevenson's pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met in the flesh. 

The Morning Post — * Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed in none of Mr. Stevenson's previous works. ... Wc 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osbourne has contributed to the tale, 
but there is no chapter of which any author need be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, or which is wanting in vivid interest.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE CHRISTIAN 

By hall CAINE 

In One Volume, price 6s, 

Mr. Gladstone writes : — ' I cannot but regard with warm respect and 
admiration the conduct of one holding your position as an admired and 
accepted novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold a protestation 
on behalf of the things which are unseen as against those which are seen, and 
are so terribly effective in chaining us down to the level of our earthly 
existence.' 

Dean Farrar. — ' After all deductions and all cjualifications, it seems to 
me that The Christian is of much more serious import and of much more 
permanent value than the immense majority of novels. It is a book which 
makes us think.' 

The Sketch. — ' It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius.' 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle.— * Establishes Mr. Caine*s position 
once for all as the greatest emotional force in contemporary fiction. A great 
effort, splendid in emotion and vitality, a noble inspiration carried to noble 
issues — an honour to Mr. Hall Caine and to English fiction. ' 

The Standard. — 'The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of colour 
and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated descriptions. 
• . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative.' 

The Speaker. — * It is a notable book, written in the heart's blood of the 
author, and palpitating with the passionate enthusiasm that has inspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fiEul to produce an impression on 
its readers.' 

The Scotsman. — ' The tale will enthral the reader by its natural power 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers strength 
from chapter to chapter, until we are swept irresistibly along by the impetuous 
current of passion and action. ' 

THE MANXMAN 

By hall caine 
In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Times. — *With the exception of The Scapegoat, this is unquestion- 
ably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall Caine's novels. . . . The 
Manxman goes very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.' 

The Queen. — * The Maiixman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
lK>oks of the century. It will be read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.' 

The St James's Gazette.-^* The Manxman is a contribution to litera- 
ture, and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of that deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction. ... It is not possible 
to part from Hu Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approval.'— 
Edmund Gosse. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE BONDMAN 

By hall CAINE 

With a Photogntvure Portrait of the Author. 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone. — ' The Bondman is a work of which I recognise th( 
freshness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.' 

The Times. — ' It is impossible to deny originality and rude power to tlu 
saga, impossible not to admire its forceful directness, and the colossa 
grandeur of its leading characters.' 

The Academy. — 'The language of The Bondman is full of nervous^ 
graphic, and poetical English ; its interest never flags, and its situations and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a splendid novel. 

The Speaker.— * This is the best book that Mr. Hall Caine has yd 
written, and it reaches a level to which fiction very rarely attains. • • • \V< 
are, in fact, so loth to let such good work be degraded by the title ^ 
** novel ** that we are almost tempt^ to consider its claim to rank as a prou 
epic. * 

The Scotsman. — ' Mr. Hall Caine has in this work placed himseli 
beyond the front rank of the novelists of the day. He has produced a stoq 
which, for the ingenuity of its plot, for its literary excellence, for its delinea 
tions of human passions, and for its intensely powerful dramatic scenes, h 
distinctly ahead of all the fictional literature of our time, and fit to rank witl 
the most jx)werful fictional writing of the past century.' 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

By HALL CAINE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times. — * In our judgment it exceb in dramatic force all the Author*: 
previous eflbrts. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a character whicl 
any romancist in the world might be proud to have created, and the tale o 
her parents' despair and hojx^s, and of her own development, confers upoi 
The Scapejpai a distinction which is matchless of its kind.' 

The Guardian. — * Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style whid 
is peculiarly his own. He is in a way a Rembrandt among novelists.* 

The Athensum. — * It is a delightful story to read.* 

The Academy. — * Israel ben Oliel is tnc third of a series of the mos 
profoundly conceived characters in modem fiction.' 

The Saturday Review.— 'This is the best novel which Mr. Caine haj 
yet produced.* 

The Scotsman. — * The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine's previou 
productions. Nay, it will in some respects rank above them. It will tak« 
its place by the side of the Hebrew histories in the Apocrypha. It is nobl] 
and manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.' 

Truth.— * Mr. Hall Caine has been winning his way slowly, but surely 
and securely I think also, to fame. You must by all means read hi: 
absorbing Moorish romance, The Sra/>egoaf.* 

London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume^ price 6^. 

W. £. Henley in the ' Outlook/ — ' A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on 
the whole, persuasive book, whose author — speaking with a magnanimity and 
a large and liberal candour not common in his race — tells you as much, 
perhaps, as has before been told in modem literature. ... I find them all 
vastly agreeable reading, and I take pleasure in recognising them all for the 
work of a man who loves his race, and for his race's sake would like to make 
literature. • • • Here, I take it — here, so it seems to me — is that rarest of 
rare things, a book. As I have said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it is a 
book ; it goes far to explain the Jew ; in terms of romance it sets forth not a 
little of the most romantic, practical, persistent, and immitigable people that 
the world has known or will ever know. It is, in fact, a Jew of something akin 
to eenius upon Jewry — the unchangeable quantity. And I feel that the reading 
of It has widened my horizon, and given me much to perpend.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is hard to descril^e this lx}ok, for we can think 
of no exact parallel to it. In form, perhaps, it comes nearest to some of 
Walter Pater's work. For each of the nfteen chapters contains a criticism of 
thought under the similitude of an ''Imaginary Portrait." • • • We have a 
vision of the years presented to us in typical souls. We live again through 
crises of human thought, and are compelled by the writer's art to regard them, 
not as a catalogue of errors or hopes dead or done with, but under the vital 
forms in which at one time or another they confronted the minds of actual 
men like ourselves. Nearly all these scenes from the Ghetto take the form 
of stories. A few are examples of the imaginative short story, that fine 
method of art. The majority are dramatic scenes chosen from the actual life's 
history of the idealists of Jewry in almost every European land.' 

THE MASTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Queen. — *It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like TA£ 
A/aster^ a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
they would in life. • . • I venture to say that Matt himself is one of the most 
striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the least doubt 
that 7^e Master will always be reckoned one of our classics.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . . 
Quite the best novel of the year.' 

The Literary World. — * In The Master, Mr. Zangwill has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and striking story of patience and passion, of 
sorrow and saccess, of art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powerful 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its completeness. . . . The work, thoroughly 
wholesome m tone, is of sterling merit, and strikes a truly tragic chord, which 
leaves a deep impression upon Sie mind.' 

London : WILLIAM HEIN£MANN» 2X Bbdford Street, W.C. 






CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

A Study of a Peculiar People 

By I. ZANGWILL 

In One Volume, frict 6j. 

The TimeSi — ' From whatever point of view wc regiird it, it is a i 
obic booli.' 
The Dailjr Chronicle.— 'Altogether we are not aware or any such 

Enphic, and seemingly failhrul picture of the Israel of nineteenlh 
□ndon. . . . The book has taken huld of us.' 
The GnordiBn. — ' A novel such as only our own day could ptodi 
masterly sliid^ of a complicated psychological problem in which evei 
is handled with such astonishing dexterity and intelligence that ag 
again we are templed to think a really good book has come into out hi 
The Graphic. — 'Absolutely fascinating. Teaches how closely & 
laugliler and teats.' 

Blaclcand White— 'A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of Ir 



ovcls. A book to read, tt 

W. Archer in ' The World. '- 

I have read for many a long dny.' 
The Manchester Guaroian.— ' The best Jewish novel ei 



t powerRil and fascinatii 



THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 

Grotesques and Fantasies 
By I. ZANGWILL 

With over Ninety Illustrations by PitiL May and Others. 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenxum. — 'Several ot Mr. Zangwill's conlempuriry Hhei 
acleis have already become almost classical; but in The King of S, I. 
he goes back to the Jewish community of the eighteenth century 
hero of his principal story ; and he is indeed a slupendoushero . . . a 
he is well named the king of iNwars. The illustrations, by I'hil M 
greatly to the attraction <iFllxc iHnjkt' 

The Saturday Review.^'Mr. Zangwill has created a new fi 
fiction, nnd a new type of humour. The entire series of adventu 
triumphant progress. ■ ■ . Humour of a rich and active character p 
the delightful histoiy ot Mannsses. Mr. Zangwill's book is alli^cll 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Phil May an 

The Daily Chronicle.—' It is a Ijcauliful story. The KingefSfh 
is that great rarity^an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new. 

The World.— ' The eiubcrnnt and even occasionally overpowering 
of Mr. Zangwill is at bis highest mark in his new volume. The , 
Sckrtomrs,'' 

LOKCOK ; WILUAM II£JKEMANN, ji Eedfokd Stmet, 'V 



THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN 
In One Volume^ price 6f . 

The Gra|>hic. — ' It might be worth the while of some industrious and 
capable person with plenty of leisure to reproduce in a volume of reasonable 
size the epigrams and other good things witty and serious which The Premier 
aftd the Painter contains. There are plenty of them, and many are worth 
noting and remembering.' 

The St James's Gazette. — 'The satire hits all round with much impar- 
tiality ; while one striking situation succeeds another till the reader is alto- 
gether dazzled. The story is full of life and "go*' and brightness, and will 
well repay perusal.' 

The Momingf Post — 'The stonr is described as a "fantastic romance," 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the last of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent characters of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading politicians is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in proprid pcrsond. Both the " Premier " and 
"Painter" now and again find themselves in the most critical situations'. 
Certainly this is not a story that he who runs may read, but it is cleverly 
original, and often lightened by bright flashes of wit. 

THE FOURTH NAPOLEON ' 

By CHARLES BENHAM 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Academy. — ' The mcture of the incapable, ambitious sentimentalist, 
attitudinising in his shabby London lodgings, attitudinising on the throne, and 
sinking into flabby senility, while still in his own eves a hero, is far more 
than a successful piece of portraiture. It is a profound and moving allegory 
of life. Surely to have produced such an effect is a high triumph of art. The 
other people are all drawn with uncommon subtlety and vigour. Mr. Bcnham 
follows great models. He has learned much from Thackeray, and there is a 
strong hint of Balzac in the half-ironical swiftness of change from scene to 
scene. It is a fine piece of work, with enough wit and style and knowledge 
of life to set up half-a-dozen ordinary novels. It is one of the best first books 
we have read for a long time. ' 

The Saturday Reyiew.—' A definite attitude to life, the courage of his 
opinion of human nature, and a biting humour, have enabled Mr. Benham to 
write a very good novel indeed. The book is worked out thoroughly ; the 
people in it are alive ; they are interesting.* 

I. Zangwill in 'The Jewish Chrcmide.'— 'Surely one of the most 
remarkable first books of our day. A daring imagination, a sombre, subtle 
sense of la comedie humaine, such are the characteristics of this powerful 
book. ... A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac could not have 
excelled. Most first b^ks are, in essence, autobiographies. It is as much 
because The Fourth Napoleon reveals powers of whofiy imaginative combina- 
tion as because of its actual achievement, that I venture to think it marks the 
advent of a novelist who has only to practice concentration and to study his 
art to take oo ordinary position in Enjglish fiction.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strmt, W.C. 
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THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 

By H. G. WELLS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Spectator.—' In The War of the Worlds Mr. WeUs has achieved i 
very notable success. As a writer of scientific romances he has never heci 
surpassed. In manner, as in scheme and incident, he is singularly original 
and if he suggests any one it is Defoe. He has not written haphazard, bu 
has imagined and then followed his imagination with the utmost niccness am 
sincerity. In his romance two things have been done with marvellous power 
the imagining of the Martians, their descent upon the earth and their fina 
overthrow, and the description of the moral eftects produced on a great cit] 
by the attack of a ruthless enemy. . . . That his readers will read wit! 
intense pleasure and interest we make no sort of doubt, for the book is one o 
the most readable and most exciting works of imaginative fiction publishec 
for many a long day. There is not a dull pa^e in it. When once one ha 
taken it up, one cannot bear to put it down without a psing- It is one of th< 
books which it is imperatively necessary to sit up and finish.' 

The Academy. — * Mr. Wells has done nothing before quite so fine .is this. 
He has two distinct gifts •of scientific imagination and of mundane obser\-a 
tion — and has succeeded in bringing them together and harmoniously intc 
play. His speculative science is extraordinarily detailed, and the probabh 
departures from possibility are, at least, so contrived as not to ottend th< 
reader who has but a small smattering of exact knowledge. Given the 
scientific hyjxjthescs, the story as a whole is remarkably plausible. You 
feel it, not as romance, but as realism. As a crowning merit of the 
book, beyond its imaginative vigour and its fidelity to life, it suggest* 
rather than obtrudes moral ideas. ... It is a thoughtful as well as ar 
unusually vivid and effective bit of workmanship. Already Mr. Wells ha! 
his imitators, but their laboured productions, distinguished either by prolixit] 
or inaccuracy, neither excite the admiration of scientific readers nor attraci 
the attention of the world in general.' 

THE ISLAND OF DOCTOR MOREAU 

By H. G. wells 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The SpectatOk. — * There is nothing in Swift's grim conceptions of animal 
iscd men and rationalised animals more powerfully conceived. Doctor Moreai 
is a figure to make an impression on the imagination, and his tragic death hai 
a kind of poetic justice which satisfies the mind of the reader. Although w< 
do not recommend The Island of Doctor Aforeau to readers of sensitive 
nerves, as it might well haunt them too powerfully, we believe that Mr, 
Wells has almost rivalled Swift in the power of his very gruesome, but vcn 
salutary as well as inipre.ssive, conception. * 

The St. James's Gazette. — * There can be no question that Mr. Wells hai 
written a singularly vivid and stimulating story. The idea is original anc 
boldly fantastic. The description of the strange Beast Folk is powerful, anc 
even convincing. The reader follows with a growing interest the fate of th< 
stranger who is cast by accident upon this island of pain and terror. Then 
are thrilling episodes and adventurous moments, and, al)ove all, that happj 
knack of the tale-teller which makes you want to go on till you have got tc 
the end of the story. The book is well written, with occasional passages that 
show a rare felicity in the use and handling of language. There is none of the 
younger romancers more gifled.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedfom) Street, W.C. 



ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Spectator. — * There is something more than the mere touch of the 
vanished nand that wrote The Scarlet Letter in Illumination ^ which is the 
best novel Mr. Harold Frederic has produced, and, indeed, places him very 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of American fiction. . . . 
lllumitiatioft is undoubtedly one of the novels of the year.* 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' A remarkable book, and likely to be the 
novel of the year. It is a long time since a book of such genuine importance 
has appeared. It will not only afford novel-readers food for discussion during 
the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised place in English 
fiction.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *Mr. Harold Frederic is winning his way by 
sure steps to the foremost ranks of writers of fiction. Each book he gives us 
is an advance upon the one before it. ... His story is chiselled in detail, 
but the details gradually merge into a finished work ; and when we close the 
last page we have a new set of men and women for our acquaintances, a new 
set of provocative ideas, and almost a Meissonier in literature to add to our 
shelves. . . . Mr. Frcderic*s new novel is the work of a man born to write 
fiction ; of a keen observer, a genuine humorist, a thinker always original 
and sometimes even profound ; and of a man who has thoroughly learned 
the use of his own pen.' 



THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD 

By H. N. BRAILSFORD 
In One Volume, price 6 j. 

The World. — * The Broom of the War-Cod is something more than a 
romance. Founded upon the late Grseco-Turkish War, it is quite the most vivid 
and most realistic picture of the lamentable campaign that we have yet met with. 
In it the truth is clearly, pitilessly told, and we learn what war really means 
when undertaken by the bankrupt and demoralised Government of a fourth- 
rale Power. Full to the brim with detail, the conversations retailed make 
excellent reading for all except the Greek officers and the Crown Prince, 
whose hopeless incompetency and cowardice deservedly meet with pitiless 
reprobation. But, apart from its political aspect, we follow the fortunes of 
the Foreign Legion — composed mostly of the offscourings of the whole of 
Europe, but containing a certain leaven of fine fellows — with absorbed interest. 
Once more we read of the shameful retreat firom Pharsala, the prelude to a 
succession of disasters vividly recapitulated in this fine story. The book con- 
tains a capital portrait-gallery of Philhellenes, some Cockney studies worthy 
of Kipling himself, and the background of Grecian life and surroimdings is 
drawn with no uncertain hand ; but the stoij is a saddening one, for the lurid 
light of war in its most unfiivourable aspect illumines the whole.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The SpecUtor.— 'We have read Mrs. Steel's book with ever-increasiDj 

surprise and admiration — surprise at her in»g;ht into people with whon 

1 1 she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which ha 

■ enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, whid 

Delhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is many an ofScc 

who would give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel Kac writtei 

the history of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wondeziii 

' picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny will lay the boo! 

down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will b 
felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria. 

|. The Saturday Review.— 'Many novelists and spinners of tales hav< 

made use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. Steel leaves them all a long wa; 
l)ehLnd. On the Face of the Waters is the best novel of the Great Mutiny 
and we are not likely to see its rival in our time.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — *A picture, glowing with colour, of the mos 

momentous and dramatic events m all our Empire's later history. We ha\i 

read many stories having for their setting the lurid background of the Indiai 

|. Mutiny, but none that for fidelity to met, for vivacity of imagination, foi 

' masterly breadth of treatment, comes within half a dozen places of this.* 

' THE POTTER'S THUMB 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Globe. — 'This is a brilliant story — a story that fascinates, tinglinj 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'The impression left upon one after reading 
The Potter's Thumb is that a new literary artist, of very great and uuusua 
gifts, has arisen. ... In short, Mrs. Steel must be congratulated upon havim 
achieved a very genuine and amply deserved success.' 

The Glasgfow Herald. — * A clever story which, in many respects, brings 
India very near to its readers. The novel is certainly one interesting alike i«, 
the Anglo-Indian and to those untravelled travellers who make their onlj 
voyages in novelists* romantic company.' 

The Scotsman. — * It is a capital storj-, full of variety and movement, whicl; 
brings with great vividness before the reader one of the phases of Anglo 
Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and s>'mpathetically, and much of th< 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which she bring; 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. The Potter', 
I Thumb is very good reading, with its mingling of the tragedy and comedy ol 

life. Its evil woman /ar exceUcnce ... is a finished study.* 

I London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



IN THE PERMANENT WAY 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One VolumCy price 6j. 

The Spectator. — 'While her only rival in this 6eld of fiction is Mr. 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even subtler appreciation of the Oriental 
standpoint — both ethical and religious — a more exhaustive acquaintance with 
native life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and a deepei^ sense of the moral 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is profoundly 
interesting from beginning to end. * 

The World. — *A11 Indian, all interesting, and all characteristic of the 
writer's exceptional ability, knowledge, and style. It is needless to say that 
there is beauty in every one of these tales. The author goes farther in the 
interpretation to us of the mysterious East than any other writer.' 

Literature. — * The tales of the fanaticism and humanity of Deen Mahomed, 
of the love and self-sacrifice of Glory -of- Woman, of the superstition and self- 
sacrifice of Hijji-Raheen — are so many fragments of palpitating life taken 
from the myriadfold existence of our Indian Empire to make us realise which 
is not merely a service to literature. Mrs. Steel's sketches are founded, like 
Mr. Kipling's, on "the bed-rock of humanity," and they will live.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'A volume of charming stories and of stories 
possessing something more than mere charm. Stories made rich with beauty 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, and pathetic with the intimate 
pathos which grows only from the heart. All the mystery and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the complexity of Indian life are here in a glowing setting of 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a book to buy. A book which 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book which all persons of leisure 
should read, and for which all persons of taste will be grateful' 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6 j. 

The Times. — * Time was when these sketches of native Punjabi society 
would have been considered a curiosity in literature. They are sufiiciently 
remarkable, even in these days, when interest in the "dumb millions "of 
India is thoroughly alive, and writers, great and small, vie in ministering to it. 
They are the more notable as being the work of a woman. Mrs. Steel has 
evidently been brought into close contact with the domestic life of all classes, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, in city and village, and has steeped herself in their 
customs and superstitions. . . . Mrs. Steel's book is of exceptional merit and 
freshness.' 

The Athenaeum. — * They possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula- 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.* 

The Globe. — * She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
they live and move and speak, with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fancies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
** Shah Sujah*s Mouse," the gem of the collection — ^a touching tale of un- 
reasoning fidelity towards an English " Sinny Baba" is a tiny bit of per£^ 
writing.* 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE GADFLY 

By E. L. VOYNICH 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Academy. — * A remarkable story, which readers who prefer flesh and 
blood and human emotions to sawdust and adventure should consider as some- 
thing of a godsend. It is more deeply interesting and rich in promise than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — *The character is finely drawn, with a tragic 
power and intensity which leave a lasting impression on the reader.' 

The World. — *The author's name is unknown to us : if this be his first 
work of fiction, it makes a mark such as it is given very few to impress, for 
the strength and originality of the story are indisputable, and its Dis-like gloom 
is conveyed with unerring skill. It is not faultless, but the Padre of the 
beginning, who is the Cardinal of the end, the one woman of the story, whose 
influence is so pervading, but so finely subordinated to the supreme interest, 
and the grandeur of the close of the tragedy, make us disinclined to look for 
flaws. * 

The St. James's Gazette. — * A very strikingly original romance which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author's reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability and power of expression. No one who 
opens its pages can fail to be engrossed by the vivid and convincing manner 
in which each character plays his part and each incident follows tne other. 
Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, as it is at times, we must avow it to be a 
work of real genius, which will hold its head high among the ruck of recent 
fiction.' 

THE MINISTER OF STATE 

By J. A. STEUART 
In One Volumey price 6s, 

The Daily Mail. — * A brilliantly clever novel, charged with intellectuality 
and worldly knowledge, written with uncommon literary finish, pulsating 
with human nature. The story is constructed with marked ability, the 
characters are skilfully difierentiated, and the literary workmanship gives 
continual pleasure.* 

The Globe. — * Its style is clear and vigorous, its matter interesting ; in fact, 
Mr. Steuart has produced an excellent piece of work.' 

The World. — *The working of character and the power ofsclf-makinghavc 
rarely been so finely delineated as in this novel, which is nothing that fiction 
ought not to be, while its qualities place it far above the novels we are 
accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic and 
realistic; and, apart from those charms, it pleases the very soul by the care- 
fulness, the cultivation of its style, the sense of respect for his art and his 
public conveyed by the writer's nice apportionment and finish. The life 
history of the Scotch laddie is one to be followed with vivid interest.' 

The Literary World. — * A novel which should make the author's name 
a familiar one among all classes of readers. To a polished style Mr. Steuart 
adds an ability to interest us in his characters which docs not always go with 
epigrammatic writing. The story is one that appeals with great force both 
to the young and to the old.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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THE LONDONERS 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
/« One Volume, price 6s. 



Punch, — ' Mr. Hicbem calls hia eccentric story " an absurdity," and so it 
is. As amusing nonseDse, written in a happy-go-lucky style, it works up to 
a genuine heart y-laugh-exlracling scene. . . . Tht Lsniianers is one of 
the most outrageous pieces of extravagant absurdity we have come across for 
manvaday.' 

The Manchester GnarduuL— * A roaring farce, full of excellent fooling, 
and capital situations.' 

The Globe.—' It is refreshing to come across a really amusing book now 
and again, and to all in search of a diverting piece of absiirility we can 
recomtnend The LonJetiert. Herein Mr, Hichena has returned to his earlier 
manner, and it will be added to his credit that the author of The Gr.-en 
Carnation has for a second time contributed to the innocent gaiety of the 

The Daily Tele^ntph. — 'A farce and a very excellent one. Should be 
read by every one in search of a laugh. Mr. Hichens simply revels in 
epigrams, similes, and satire, and his achievements in this respect In The 
Londentn will disappoint no one. It reads as if the author himself laughed 
when writing it, and the laughter is contagious.' 

Pall HbU Gasette.— ' It is all screamingly funny, and does great credit 
to Mr. Ilichcns's luxuriant imagination.' 



FLAMES 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price ds. 

The D«ily Chronicle.—' A cunning btend of the romantic and the real, the 

work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
can write. , , . And the bllle tbumb-nail sketches of the London streets have 
Ibc grim force of a Callot. But the real virtue of the book consists of lis 
tender, sympathetic, almost reverential picture of Cuckoo Bright. Not that 
there is an; attempt at idealising her ; she is shown in all her tawdry, slangy, 
noisy vulgarity, as she is. But in despite of all Ibis, the woman is essen- 
tially a heroine, and lovable. If it contained nothing more than what we 
do not hesitate to call this beautiful ilory — and it does contain more — 
Flames would be a noteworthy book.' 

The World. — ' An exceedingly clever and daring work ... a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and ergrossinc that the reader easily forgives its length. 
''~ unflagging interest and strength, no less than its stiiking originality, both 

design aniTtrf ' '" '" ' ' ' • -. 



of design and treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable ni 
of the season." 

The Daily Telegnqih.— ' It canies on the attention of the reader from 
the first chapter to the last. It is full of exdling incidents, very modem, and 
excessively up-to^te.' 

London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bkdfobd Street, W.C 



AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

Author of 'The Green Carnation* 

In One Volume^ price 6 j. 

ft 

The Guardian. — 'There is no possible doubt as to the cleverness of the 
book. The scenes are exceeding powerful.' 

The Graphic — * The story embodies a study of remarkable subtlety and 
power, and the style is not only vivid and picturesque, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, which strike what is, perhaps, the charac- 
teristic note of late nineteenth century prose literature, is touched with some- 
thing of poetic charm.' 

The Daily Chronicle.—' It treats an original idea with no little skill, and 
it is written with a distinction which gives M. Hichens a conspicuous place 
amongst the younger story-tellers who are really studious of English diction. 
... It is marked out with an imaginative resource which has a welcome note 
of literature.' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost 
none of the humour of its predecessor {The Green Carnation) t it is written 
with the same brilliancy of stvle, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens s three characters never fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with verv considerable power, while the background of 
Egyptian life and scenery is arawn with a sure hand.' 



THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
J?i One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Daily Telegfraph. — * There is both imaginative power and a sense of 
style in all that Mr. Hichens writes, coupled with a distinct vein of humour.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'Admirably written, and in the vein that Mr. 
Hichens has made peculiarly his own.* 

The World. — *The author of An Imaginative Man took a high place 
among imagirtalive writers by that remarkable work, and The Folly of 
Eustace fully sustains his well-merited repute as a teller of tales. The little 
story is as fantastic and also as reasonable as could be desired, with the 
occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden turning on of the lights of 
sound knowledge of life and things that we find in the author when he is most 
fanciful. The others are weird enough and strong enough in human interest 
to make a name for their writer had his name needed making.* 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE NAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 

In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Athenstun. — ' There is no one but Mr. Kipling who can make his 
readers taste and smell, as well as see and hear, the East ; and in this book 
(if we except the description of Tarvin's adventures in the deserted city of 
Gunvaur, which is perhaps less clear-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
himself. In his faculty for getting inside the Eastern mind and showmg its 
queer workings, Mr. Kipling stands alone.' 

The Academy. — * The Naulahka contains passages of great merit. 
There are descriptions scattered through its pages which no one but Mr. 
Kipling could have written. , . . "N^hoever reads this novel will find much of 
it hard to forget . . . and the story of the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modem fiction.* 

The Times. — *A happy idea, well adapted to utilise the respective ex- 
perience of the joint authors. . . . An excellent story. . . . The dramatic 
train of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between 
Sitabhai and Tarvin, the alternate crudeness and ferocity of the girl-queen, the 
susceptibility of the full-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waiting in the distance 
with the horses, and fretting as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slinking home at the dawn after a fruitless night's hunt — the whole 
forms a scene not easily effaced firom the memory.' 

THE MAN OF STRAW 

By EDWIN PUGH 

In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Daily Mail — ' So finely imagined and so richly built up with natural 
incident and truthful detail, that no one who cares for a fine novel, finely 
written, can afford to let it pass. Mr. Pugh's study of John Coldershaw is, 
in its strength, a graduated truth of detail, masterly almost beyond possibility 
of overpraise. Possibly it is the London setting which lends the story a 
touch of the style of Dickens. Certain it is that London humanity has never 
been so well portrayed since Dickens ceased to portray it. * 

Black ana White. — * Certain to be widely read and to be discussed, since 
it is notable for matter and manner alike. Abounds in magnificent situations. 
The realism is ever touched with imagination, and it is often powerfiil and 
never dull.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Places its author in the front rank of the new 
realism. Nothing that Mr. Pugh describes is a mere fancy picture — every 
stroke of his pen brings conviction with it. He writes with the instinct of 
an artist, and selects his incidents with marvellous skill.' 

The Scotsman. — * A story of singular power and absorbing interest. Tlie 
author proves himself a keen, sympathetic student of life in the poorer parts 
of the Metropolis. It is impossible to convey anything like an adequate 
conception of the sustained animation and the dramatic vigour of the lxx)k, 
or of the fertile imagination of the writer. It is full of scenes of pathos, of 
humour, or of those possessing a fine blending of both qualities.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— 'A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 
one. Unequalled even by the great French contemporary whom, in his realism, 
D'Annunzio most resembles, is the account of the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Vir^n by the sick, deformed, and afflicted. It is a great prose poem, that, 
of its kmd, cannot be surpassed. Every detail of the scene is brought before 
us in a series of word-pictures of wonderful power and vivid colouring, and the 
ever-recurring refrain Viva Maria ! Maria Ewiva ! rings in our ears as we 
lay down the book. It is the work of a master, whose genius is beyond 
dispute.' 

The Daily Telegfraph. — 'The author gives us numerous delightful pictures, 
pictures of Italian scenery, simple sketches, too, of ordinary commonplace 
innocent lives. The range of his female portrait gallery is almost as wide and 
varied as that of George Meredith. His Ippolita, his Marie Ferris, his 
Giuliana Hermil live as strong and vivid presentments of real and skilfully 
contrasted women. The Triumph of Death ends with a tragedy as it also 
begins with one. Between the two extremes are to l)e found many pages of 
poetry, of tender appreciation of nature, of rare artistic skill, of subtle and 
penetrative analysis.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — ' For a vivid and searching description of 
the Italian peasant on his religious side, written with knowledge and under- 
standing, these pages could hardly be surpassed. We see their Paganism and 
their poverty and their squalor, yet also that imaginative temper which lends 
a certain dignity to their existence. The narrative is remorseless . . • yet it 
is rich and full of atmosphere. M. D'Annunzio has a tender eye for natural 
detail ; the landscape of Italy, its flowers and trees, kindles him to genuine 
poetry. We are left at the close of his story with a feeling that something 
like genius is at work. This book is one which will not yield to any simple 
test. It is a work of singular power, which cannot be ignored, left unread 
when once started, or easily banished from the mind when read.' 

GOD'S FOUNDLING 

By a. J. DAWSON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — *Both as regards strength and sincerity of 
purpose (Mr. Dawson seems at length to have rid himself of that unwhole- 
some decadent taint) and excellence of portraiture, this story is a surprising 
advance on any of his former efforts. The character of Mr. Morley Fenton, 
the strong man tired, is a very fine and striking piece of work. George 
Bernard, the hnppy-go-lucky, clean-lived Bohemian, is a very manly, lovable, 
and life-like character. . . . The main thesis of the story — to wit, that no 
man can work out his brother's salvation — is powerfully and skilfully 
developed. As the work of a young writer, GocTs Foumilini^ strikes me as 
being not only full of promise, but also as something very like an achieve- 
ment.' 

LONPON: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE THIRD VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
/a Ont Volumt, price (>s. 

The Academy. — 'A precipitate outpauringof lively pictures, a spontaneous 
dazzle of colour, a frequent success in (he quest of the right word and phrue, 
were among the qualities which won for The Ked Badge of Courage immediate 
leci^ition as (he product of ^nius. These qualities, with less of their 
excess, ate manifest in The Third Violet; and the sincere psychology, the 
scienlific analysis, which, in the earlier work, lay at the root of the treatment 
of its Euljcct-maller, are no less sure in the author's portrayal of more dailv 
emotions — of the hackneyed, but never to be outworn, (hemes of a man s 
love, a woman's modesty, and the snobbery which is veiy near to us all. Of 
the hundreds who strive after this inward vision, and this power of just 
cxpreEision, once in a decade of years, or in a score, one attains to Ihem ; nnd 
(he result is literature.' 

The Athensnm,— * In his present booli, Mr. Ctane is more the rival of 
Mr. Henry James than of ^tr. Rudyard Kipling. But he is intensely American, 
which can hardly be said of Mr. Henry James, and it is possible that if he 
continues in bis present line of wrilinfi, he may be the author who will intro- 
duce the United States to the ordinary English world. We have never come 
across B book that brought certain sections of American society so perfectly 
liefore the reader as does The Third Violet, which introduces us to a farming 



family, to (he boarders at a summer hotel, and to the young artists of New 
York. The picture is an extremely pleasant one, and its truth app" '" '" "' 
English reader, so that the elTect of^ the book i: 



American cousins. The Third Violet incidentally contains the bcs( di^ we 
have come across in modem fiction. Mr. Crane's dialogue is eiicellent, and 
it is dialogue of a type for which neither The Red Badge of Courage nor bis 
later boo)^ had prepared us.' 

CLEO, THE MAGNIFICENT 

By 'Z. Z: 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The ACBdemy.— 'A sound piece of work.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — 'The father of the young poet, who begins 1^ 
scorning his son's ambitions and ends by becommg his devoted admirer, is 
capitally described ; so, too, in more delicate and original fashion, is Lady 
Tliiselton, (he platonic friend of the hero. ' 

The Dftily MaiL — 'This is, in many respects, one of the best pieces of 
fiction we have read for some time. ... It is a strong piece of work, more 
than commonly clever, conscenlious, and sound, and made bright by characters 
th.it are in most cases true to life.' 

The ScOtsOUUL — 'The story is well written,. and it never loses the strong 
hold it lakes on the reader at the beginning.' 

The Homing Poat— Cleo herself is a portrait full of observation, keen 
sarcasm, and knowledge of her peculiar type. Very good also is the sketch 
of [he worthy Kellerings.' 

The lewah Chronicle. — 'It is original in conception ; i( is worked out 
with inliniie conscientiousness and care ; it is a book of deepest pathos, and 
of pathos that is half akin to humour. . . . He has written a romance of 
youth, which is fiill of the earnestness and courage of youth, and is a work of 
remarkable interest and attractiveness.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bbdford Street, W.C. 
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THE WORLD AND A MAN 

By'ZZ' 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 



The Daily Chronicle. — ' This is an extremely clever novel. A Drttmta i 
* Dutch was clever, but this book is worth a dozen of it. In all modem fictio 

there is no character more thoroughly realised than the Man with whom tb 
World dealt so disastrously. Z Z has analysed his hero according to tfc 
best method of a literary artist. The story . . . fascinates from the shec 
power of its telling. Z Z's literary method is the literary method of Mi 
George Gissing, of Mr. George Moore, of Emile Zola. Although there ai 
so many details, one can see plainly enough that each has been carcfuU 
selected for reproduction. In this respect his work is superior to that of mo 
modern realists, and to that of one, perhaps of two, of the writers we hav 
just mentioned. He is absolutely faithful to life. He gives just so much i 
will produce a strong, vivid, memorable impression. 7%e World and a Ma 
is a serious contribution to literature.' 

The Globe. — * Sincere and thoughtful, and so much above the average 
that all who read for profit should hasten to judge it for themselves. ' 

The Observer. — * A strongly-written story which will please those readei 
who care for the more serious kind of fiction. A clever and readable work 
which may be recommended to all who look for something more than mer 
** flowers, froth, and flummery'* in the fiction which they peruse.* 

A DRAMA IN DUTCH 

By *Z Z' 

/// One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Speaker. — * A novel of such remarkable merit, and written with sud 
easy mastery of style. From first to last this striking and powerful stor 
maintains a high level of excellence, betokening no 'prentice hand. It is i 
story teeming with humour and pathos, instinct with tne irony of human &te 
and quick to apprehend the subtle twists and inconsistencies of humai 
character. Above all, it is deliciously original . . . and told with great spirit 
humour, and dramatic vigour. A vivid picture of a side of life upon whid 
little light has been cast by our novelists since Dickens laid down his pen.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — * Vivid in portraiture, vivacious in manner 
. , . The combination of close observation and grim sardonic humour give 
the book a decided charm. . . . The pathetic figure of Peter is drawn with : 
tenderness which indefinitely enlarges our impression of the author's dramati< 
possibilities. ' 

The Aberdeen Daily Free Press.—* In the publication of this ant 
kindred works, Mr. Ileinemann is doing much to maintain the freshness anc 
vigour of our English fiction. . . . He has seldom provided a pleasanter anc 
yet more bracing work than the Drama now before us. . . . As a mere ston 
it will carry delight to even the most unthinking.* 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 




THE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume^ price 6 J. 

Pimch. — * The heroine of the Beth Book is one of Sarah Grand's most 
fascinating creations. With such realistic art is her life set forth that, for a 
while, the reader will probably be under the impression that he has before him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled from her genuine diary. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters, whether virtuous, 
ordinary, or vicious, every reader, with some experience will recognise. 

Sketch. — * Madame Sarah Grand has given us the fruits of much thought 
and hard work in her new novel, wherein she tells of the '* life of a woman 
of genius." Beth's character is moulded by the varied experiences of her 
ear^ youth, and every detail is observed with the masterly hand that gave 
us the pranks of the Heavenly Twitts. As a study of the maturing process of 
character and of the influence of surroundings exercised on a human l)eing, 
this book is a complete success and stands far ahead of the novels of recent date. ' 

The Standara. — * The style is simple and direct, and the manner altogether 
is that of a woman who has thought much and evidently felt much. It is 
impossible to help being interested in her book.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'There is humour, observation, and sympathetic 
insight into the temperaments of both men and women. Beth is realised ; we 
more than admit, we assert, that we love her.* 

The Globe. — * It is quite safe to prophesy that those who peruse TAe Beih 
Book ynW linger delightedly over one of the freshest and deepest studies of 
child character ever given to the world, and hereafter will find it an ever- 
present factor in their literary recollections and impressions. ' . . 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Athenaeum. — ' It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
&ults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. . . . The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionality, or decency, arc among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction.' 

The Academy. — *The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
"heavenly twins" — are delightfully funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and genius for 
mischief — in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice — are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters. * 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating enlerlainment.* 

Ptmch. — * The Twins themselves are a creation : the epithet ** Heavenly" 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.' 

The Qlieen. — * There is a touch of real genius in The Heavenly Twins.* 

The Guardian. — 'Exceptionally brilliant in dialogue, and dealing with 
modem society life, this book has a purpose — to draw out and emancipate 
women.' 

London : WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



IDEALA 

A STUDY FROM LIFE 
By SARAH GRAND 

r 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Morning Post— * Sarah Grand's IcUala, ... A clever book in 
itself, is especially interesting when read in the light of her later works. 
Standing alone, it is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest mind seeking 
in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. ... Idtala 
is original and somewhat daring. . . . The story is in many ways delightful 
and thought-suggesting.' 

The Liverpool Mercury. — 'The book is a wonderful one — an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again.* 

The Glasgow Herald. — WeUala has attained the honour of a fifth 
edition. . . . The stir created by The Heavenly Twinsy the more recent 
work by the same authoress, Madame Sarah Grand, would justify this step. 
Ideala can, however, stand on its own merits.' 

The Yorkshire Post — * As a psychological study the book cannot fail to 
be of interest to many readers.* 

The Birmingham Gazette. — *■ Madame Sarah Grand thoroughly deserves 
her success. Ideala, the heroine, is a splendid conception, and her opinions 
are noble. • • . The book is not one to be forgotten. * 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Spectator. — 'Insight into, and general sympathy with widely 
differing phases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with vivid distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are qualifications for 
work of the kind contained in Our Manifold Nature which Sarah Grand 
evidently possesses in a high degree. . . . All these studies, male and female 
alike, are marked by humour, pathos, fidelity to life, and power to recognise 
in human nature the frequent recurrence of some apparently incongruous 
and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes visible, helps to a com- 
prehension of what might otherwise be inexplicable.* 

The Speaker. — *In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only l)e known by those who read for them- 
selves this admirable little volume. In freshness of conception and originality 
of treatment these stories are delightful, full of force and piquancy, whilst 
the studies of character are carried out with equal firmness and delicac>'.* 

The Guardian. — * Our Manifold Nature is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it fails to make them 
"rise to touch the spheres," renders them exceedingly interesting.* 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMiVNN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE GODS ARRIVE 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Review of Reviews. — * Extremely interesting and very clever. The 
characters are well drawn, especially the women. Old Martha is a gem ; 
there are very few more palpably living and lovable old women in modern 
fiction than her.* 

The Guardian. — * There is really good work in Miss Holdsworth's books, 
and this is no exception to the rule. In many ways it is really a fine story ; 
the dialogue is good, and the characters are interesting. The peasants, too, 
are well drawn.' 

The Daily Telegfraph. — * Packed full of cleverness : the minor personages 
are instinct with comedy. 

The Observer. — *The book has the attractive qualities which have 
distinguished the author's former works, some knowledge of human nature, 
touches of humour rubbing shoulders with pathos, a keen sympathy for the 
sorrows of life — all these make her story one to be read and appreciated.* 

The Daily Chronicle. — * The book is well written, the characters keenly 
observed, the incidents neatly presented.* 

The Queen. — * A book to linger over and enjoy.' 

The Literary World. — *Once more this talented writer and genuine 
observer of human nature has g^ven us a book which is full of valuable and 
attractive qualities. It deals with realities ; it makes us think.' 



THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 

HATH EATEN 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Literary World. — *The novel is marked by great strength, which 
is always under subjection to the author's gift of restraint, so that we arc made 
to feel the intensity all the more. Pathos and humour (in the true sense) go 
together through these chapters ; and for such qualities as earnestness, insight, 
moral courage, and thoughtfulness, The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
stands out prominently among noteworthy books of the time.' 

The Standard. — *A worthy successor io Joanna Traill, Spinster, It is 
quite as powerful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreover, there is beauty in the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, that ought to give the story a long reign. , . , The 
charm of the book is undeniable ; it is one that only a clever woman, full of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written. ' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel-reader.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN", 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE LAST SENTENCE 

By maxwell GRAY . 

Author of 'The Silence of Dean Maitland,* etc. 

In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Standard. — * The Last Sentence \s a remarkable story; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment flags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent/ 

The Daily Telegraph. — *One of the most powerful and adroitly worke<l- 
out plots embodied in any modern work of Action runs through The Last 
Sentence, . . . This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.' 

The Momingf Post — * Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that is 
both cultured and picturesque, and while avoiding even the appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming events cast a shadow before them so as to excite 
and entertain expectation. ... It required the imagination of an artist to 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful evil-doer, 
and which affords an affecting climax to a rather ^sdnating tale. ' 

The Lady's PictoriaL — * The book is a clever and powerful one. . . . 
Cynthia Marlowe will live in our memories as a sweet and noble woman ; one 
of whom it is a pleasure to think of beside some of the "emancipated" 
heroines so common in the fiction of the day.' 



THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Observer. — 'Miss Hamilton has seldom written to better advantage 
than in this volume. The book is mainly dependent for interest on its 
characterisation, but there is a distinctly human note struck throughout, and 
the author displays keen insight into everyday life and its complications.' 

Literature. — * Well told in a vein of vigorous and consistent realism.' 

The Court Journal. — It is written with good taste, and is full of shrewd 
perceptive touches, so the interest is sustained agreeably without effort and 
without "the artificial stimulus of sensationalism. The story, in a word, is 
both interesting and pleasant, and one that should not be missed.* 

The Scotsman. — * The story is admirably told and has a very real interest, 
because the characters are real. * 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



MCLEOD OF THE CAMERONS 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Speaker. — * Wc have read many novels of life at Malta, but none so 
vivid and accurate in local colour as M* Lead of the Camerotis. A well-told 
and powerful story . • . acute analysis of character ; it offers a standard of 
perfection to which the majority of writers of fiction cannot attain.' 

The Literary World. — *A decidedly good story. It hac some very 
original features, is well told, and is entertaining enough to hold the reader 
in close attention. ' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * A well told story. A lifelike picture of garrison 
existence in Malta, as well as a number of vigorous and convincing character- 
sketches, outlined with considerable force, and filled in with great delicacy of 
finish. From beginning to end, the story is alive with human interest.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' Striking and exceedingly readable. Miss 
Hamilton is to be congratulated upon a very fresh, exciting, and yet natural 
piece of work.* 

A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — ' The characters are exceptionally distinct, the move- 
ment is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'Joanna Conway is on distinctly new Hnes, and 
it has given us pleasure to follow her spicy, attractive personality through 
all the phases of her carefully, finely-depicted evolution.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'An excellent novel. Joanna Conway is one of 
the most attractive figures in recent fiction. It is no small tribute to the 
author's skill that this simple country girl, without beauty or accomplishments, 
is from first to last so winning a personality. * The book is full of excellent 
observation.* 

Woman. — 'Contains the finest, surest, subtlest character drawing that 
England has had from a new writer for years and years past' 

London: WILLTAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford SfRfiKT, W.C. 



MARIETTA'S MARRIAGE 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Athensnm. — 'A fluent style, a keen insight into certain t3rpes of 
human nature, a comprehensive and humorous view of modern society — these 
are gifts Mr. Norris has already displayed, and again exhibits in his present 
volume. From the first chapter to the last, the book runs smoothly and 
briskly, with natural dialogue and many a piquant situation.' 

The Morning' Post. — * Mr. Norris has had the good fortune to discover 
a variety of the "society" novel which offers little but satisfaction to the 
taste. Perfectly acquainted with the types he reproduces, the author's 
characterisation is, as always, graphic and convincing. Rarely has the type 
of iSx^femvic imomprist been studied with such careful attention or rendered 
with so much of subtle comprehension as in Marietta.* 

The Sketch. — * It would be difficult to over-estimate the ability it dis- 
plays, its keen reading of human nature, the careful realism of its descriptions 
of life to-day.* 

The Daily News. — * Every character in the book is dexterously drawn. 
Mr, Norris*s book is interesting, often dramatic, and is the work of, if not a 
deep, a close and humorous observer of men and women.* 

The Observer. — * Novels from Mr. Norris*s pen are invariably welcome, 
and this will be no exception to the rule. Amongst other capabilities, he 
possesses a strong knowledge of human nature, and his characters, be their 
natures good, bad, or indifferent, are scrupulously true to life.* 

The Spectator. — * A specimen of Mr. Norris's work when he is in his 
happiest mood.' 

THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

By W. E. norris 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Lady's Pictorial. — *This is a capital novel. The story is very human, 
very well told, and rather pathetic' 

The Daily News. — *The story is developed with great ingenuity and 
skill, and there is nothing unreal or sentimental in the pathos of the closing 
scenes. This book is one of the best that he has given us of late.* 

The Academy. — *The whole book teems with cultivated irony and humour.' 

The Spectator. — * Daisy herself is a masterpiece — certainly one of the 
finest of Mr. Norris's very fine portraits.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — * From first to last it is easy, pleasant read- 
ing ; full, as usual, of shrewd knowledge of men and things.' 

The Guardian. — * A very clever and finished study of a dancer at one of 
the London theatres. We found the book very pleasant and refreshing, and 
laid it down with the wish that there were more like it.' 

The World. — ' The Dancer in Yellow takes us by surprise. The story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . Wc do not think he has written any more 
clever and skilful story than this one, and particular admiration is due to the 
byways and episodes of the narrative.* 

The Speaker. — * Like all Mr. Norris's stories, it is a tale of society — in 
other words, of the actual life of the present day — and it gives us many of 
those clever sketches of country houses and their owners, and clubs and their 
frequenters. . , . There is a strong element of tragedy in the tale ; all lovers 
of his work will find a great deal to their taste in The Dancer in Yellow.^ 

London: \\TLLL\M IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The World. — * Here is Mr. Norris in his best form again, giving us an 
impossible story with such imperturbable composure, such quiet humour, 
easy polish, and irresistible persuasiveness, that he makes us read A Victim 
of Good Luck right through with eager interest and unflagging amusement, 
without being aware, until we regretfully reach the end, that it is just a 
farcical comedy in two delightful volumes. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It has not a dull na^e from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can read a book hke this with real pleasure.' 

The Spectator. — ' Mr. Norris displays to the full his general command of 
narrative expedients which are at once happily invented and yet quite natural 
— which seem to belong to their place in the l)ook, just as a keystone belong? 
to its place in the arch. . . . The brightest and cleverest b&c^ whicb Mr. 
Norris has given us since he wrote The Rogue,"* 

The Saturday Review. — 'Novels which are neither dull, unwholesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, that A Victim of Good 
Luck • • • ought to find a place in a book-box filled for the most part with 
light literature. . . . We think it will increase the reputation of an already 
very popular author.' 

THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. norris 

In One Volume^ price ds. 

The Times. — * He is a remarkably even writer. And this novel is almost 
as good a medium as any other for studying the delicacy and dexterity of his 
workmanship.' 

The Morning; Post — ' The fidelity of his portraiture is remarkable, and 
it has rarely appeared to so much advantage as in this brilliant novel.' 

The Daily News. — * The Countess Radtui contains many of the qualities 
that make a story by this writer welcome to the critic. It is caustic in style, 
the character drawing is clear, the talk natural ; the pages are strewn with 
good things worth quoting.' 

The Speaker. — *In style, skill in construction, and general '*go,"itb 
worth a dozen ordinary novels. * 

Black and White. — * The novel, like all Mr. Norris's work, is an exces- 
sively clever piece of work, and the author never for a moment allows his 
grasp of his plot and his characters to slacken. 

The Westminster Gazette.—* Mr. Norris writes throughout with much 
liveliness and force, saying now and then something that is worth remember- 
ing. And he sketches his minor characters with a firm touch.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



WITHOUT SIN 

By martin J. PRITCHARD 

In One Volume^ price ds. 

The World, — 'The ingenious manner in which the story is sustained to 
the end, the undoubted fascination of the writing, and the convincing charm 
of the principal characters are what make this novel so intensely interesting.' 

The Acaaemy. — * One is hardly likely to go far wrong in predicting that 
Without Sin will attract abundant notice, on account not only of the daring 
conception which forms its basis, but of the skilful way in which a delicate 
subject is handled. . . . There is something indescribably pathetic in the 
situation here produced and its sequel.' 

The Daily News. — * In this extraordinary book there are many tender 
passages that would adorn many a story of a more "normal " character. ' 

The Review of Reviews. — * An extremely clever book. . . . The story 
is very delicately handled, and abounds in situations of thrilling interest. A 
uninne and daring book. ' 

The Pali Mail Giwette.— 'Martin Pritchard's knowledge of the Ghetto 
life is excellent, and excellently rendered. The young Jewish girl who is 
overtaken b^ a grave situation is realised to the best powers of the author. 
. . . Grantmg the position, its treatment is unexceptionable. The critical 
reader will dwell upon the pictures of Jewish life. These reveal in their 
author a perception and an insight which augur well for his future efforts. 
In any case, and from any point of view the book is worth perusal and 
consideration.' 

ANDRIA 

By PERCY WHITE 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Athensum. — * In the small area oi Andtia may be found more clever- 
ness than in a score of common novels.* 

The Daily Telegraph. — 'Cannot fail to secure the sincerest admiration 
as a collection of lifelike and convincing character-sketches, in every one of 
which the touch of a master-hand is conspicuously and continuously manifest. 
. . . Sparkles with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.* 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * One of the most brilliantly executed portraits in 
modern fiction, the portrait of Louis 01 way, philosopher and pessimist. . . . 
The irony of it all is delicious.' 

The Daily Graphic. — *■ Audria is a worthy successor to Mr, Bailey- 
Afartin and that caustic study Corruption.^ 

The Glasgow Herald. — *Am/ria is a good novel ; it touches many phases 
of life ; its author writes as a gentleman, and his lone is refreshingly wholesome.' 

The Standard. — * A clever novel, subtle and discriminating m its character- 
drawing, and full of excellent things. ... It shows, too, a greater capacity 
for kindliness and sympathy, and a wider view of humanity than its pre- 
decessors.' 

The Daily News. — * It goes without saying that a book from the pen of Mr. 
Percy White abounds in cleverness. ... In some respects the story interests 
us more than its predecessors. It is, we think, more human. ... It is all 
very well done, with certainty of touch and convincing restraint of manner.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



CORRUPTION 

By PERCY WHITE 

In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Speaker.— 'In his first book, Mr, Bailey- Martin ^ Mr. White gave 
us a remarkable picture of the sordidness of life in a suburban household. 
In the present volume he rises to a higher social level, and treats of rising 
members of Parliament, of political leaders, and even of Prime Ministers. 
. . . The sketches of types are both forcible and true.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'None can travel over his brightly- writ ten 
pages without being gladdened by the little flashes of epigram which li^ht up 
the scene for us, or stirred by the shrewdness and worldly wisdom which he 
has put into the mouths of his characters. One of the charms of the book 
lies m the conviction that its author knows the world, and is full of a broad, 
full knowledge, and therefore sympathy with the foibles, passions, and sins 
with which it abounds. ... It is a sermon preached on the old ^schylian 
text, that the evil-doer must always suffer. The book is a drama of biting 
intensity, a tragedy of inflexible purpose and relentless result.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Corruption more than fulfils the brilliant pro- 
mises of Mr, Bailey- Martin, . . . As its title indicates, it deals with the 
political and social cankers of the day, which it lays bare with a fearless and 
unerring touch.' 

MR. BAILEY-MARTIN 

By PERCY WHITE 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

The Timesk — ' Mr. White has written an audacious book.' 

The Athenaeum. — * Mr. White, with the aid of the necessary qualities — 
dry humour and delicate irony — succeeds nearly all the time. . . . The char- 
acter is one exceedingly difficult to portray. . . . Mr. White has resisted the 
temptation to force and exaggerate the note, and this is probably the secret of 
his success.' 

The Speaker. — 'There is cleverness enough in Mr, Bailey- Martin to 
furnish forth a dozen novels. ... It shows not only a remarkable knowledge 
of contemporary life, but a keen insight into character, and a considerable 
degree of literary power.' 

The Daily Teleg^raph. — ' The book teems with smart sayings and graphic 
characterisations, and cannot fail to make a mark among the cleverest novels 
of the year.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'The book must be pronounced a well-nigh un- 
qualified triumph.' 

The National Observer. — ' Admirably clever, and deserving to be read by 
those who are bored with the average novel.' 

London x WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strebt, W.C 



IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By E. LYNN LINTON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Speaker. — ' Mrs. Lynn Linton commands the respect of her icados 
and critics. Her new story, In HasU and at Leisure^ is as powerful a piece 
of writing as any that we owe to her pen.* 

The St James's Budeet— ' A thorough mistress of English, Mis. Lynn 
Linton uses the weapons of knowledge and ridicule, of sarcasm and logic, with 
powerful effect ; the shallow pretences of the " New WomaD " are ruthlessly 
torn aside.' 

The Literary World. — * ^Vhatever its exaggerations may be. In HtLsUami 
at Leisure remains a notable achievement. It has given us pleasure, and we 
can recommend it with confidence.' 

The Daily Graphic. — *It is an interesting story, while it is the most 
tremendous all-round cannonade to which the fair emancipated have been 
subjected.' • ... 

The World. — * It is clever, and well written.* 

The Graphic. — * It is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passages that 
almost irresistibly tenopt quotation. 

The St James's Gazette. —' It is a novel that ought to be, and will be, 
widely read and enjoyed.* 

The Manchester Courier.— * In this cruelly scientific analyses of the 
**New Woman," Mrs. Lynn Linton writes with all the bitterness of Dean 
Swift. The book is one of remarkable power. * 

THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The National Observer. — < One of the finest works of the imagination, if 
not actually the finest, that has come from the press for several years. A 
work of brilliant fancy, of delicate humour, of gentle satire, of tragedy and 
comedy in appropriate admixture. A polished and enthralling story of Ihe 
lives of men and women, who, one and all, are absolutely real. We con- 
gratulate Mr. James without reserve upon the power, the delicacy, and the 
charm of a book of no common fascination.* 

The Bookseller. — * Shows all Mr. James's wonted subtleness of observa- 
tion and analysis, fine humour, and originality of thought.* 

The Standard.— 'Immensely clever.* 
j The Daily News. — * Mr. James's art is that of the miniaturist. In this 

Ij! book we have much of the delicate whimsicalities of expression, of the amaz- 

ing cleverness in verbal parryings ; we never cease to admire the workman- 
ship. * 

The St. James's Gazette.— * A notable novel, written with perfect com- 
mand of the situation, original — a piece of exquisitely polished literature.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — * Delightful reading. The old felicity of 
phrase and epithet, the quick, subtle flashes of insight, the fastidious liking 
for the best in character and art, are as marked as ever, and give one an 
intellectual pleasure for which one cannot be too grateful. * 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W,C 



WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

By henry JAMES 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Academy. — 'We have read this book with amazement and delight : 
with amazement at its supreme delicacy ; with delight that its author retains 
an unswerving allegiance to literary conscience that forbids him to leave a 
slipshod phrase, or a single word out of its appointed place. There are many 
writers who can write dialogue that is amusing, convincing, real. But there 
is none who can reach Mr. James's extraordmary skill in tracing dialogue 
£rom the first vague impulse in the mind to the definite spoken word.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' A work of art so complex, so many-coloured, to 
variously beantifiil ! One is bewildered, one is a little intoxicated. The 
splendid voice still rings in one*s ears, the splendid emotions still vibrate 
in one's heart, but one is not yet ready to explain or to translate them. It 
is life« it is human life, with the flesh and blood and the atmosphere of life ; 
it is English life, it is the very life of London. But it is not what they call 
''realism." It is life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich ima- 
gination, by an educated temperament ; it is life with an added meaning ; 
It is life made rhythmic ; it is life sung in high melodious prose ; and that, it 
seems to us, is the highest romance.' 



THE OTHER HOUSE 

By henry JAMES 

In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Morning; Post — ' Mr. James stands almost alone among contemporary 
novelists, in that his work as a whole shows that time, instead of impairing, 
ripens and widens his gifts. He has ever been an example of style. His 
already wide popularity among those who appreciate the higher literature of 
fiction should be considerably increased by the production of this excellent 
novel.* 

The Daily News. — 'A melodrama wrought with the cxquisiteness of a 
madrigal. All the characters, however lightly sketched, are drawn with that 
clearness of insight, with those minute, accurate, unforeseen touches that tell 
of relentless observation. The presentation is so clear that they seem to 
move in an atmosphere as limpid as that which permeates the pictures painted 
by De Hooghe. It may be the consmnate literary art with which the whole 
thing is done that the horror of the theme does not grip us. At the sinister 
crisis we remain calm enough to admire the unfailing felicity of the author's 
phrase, the subtlety of his discriminating touches, the dexterity of his 
handling.' 

The Scotsman. — 'A masterpiece of Mr. James's analytical genius and 
finished literary style. It also shows him at his dramatic best. He has 
never written anything in which insight and dramatic power are so marvel- 
lously combined with fine and delicate literary workmanship.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



EMBARRASSMENTS 

By henry JAMES 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Timet.-^' Mr. James's stories are a continued protest against soper- 
ficial workmanship and slovenly stvle. He is an enthusiast who Ka^ devoted 
himself to keeping alive the sacred fire of genuine literature ; and he has his 
reward in a circle of constant admirers.' 

The Daily News. — ' Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of litenry art 
In his new volume, we find all the exquisiteness, the precision of touch, that 
are his characteristic qualities. It is a curiously fiucinating volume.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.-—' His style is well-ni^h perfect, and there uc 
phrases which reveal in admirable combination the skill of the practised crafts- 
man, and the inspiration of the bom writer.' 

The National Obsenrer.— 'The delicate art of Mr. Henry James has 

rarely been seen to more advantage than in these stories.' 

The St James's Gazette. — ' All four stories are delightful for admirable 
workmanship, for nicety and precision of presentation, and TAe IVay it Camt 
is beyond question a masterpiece.' 

The Literary World.--* Admirers of Mr. Henry Tames vi-ill be glad to 
have this collection of polished stories. There is a fine finish about all l^s 
work : no signs of hurry or carelessness disfigure the most insignificant para- 
graph. Embarrassments is as good as anything he has written. As the work 
of a sincere and brilliantly clever writer it is welcome.' 

TERMINATIONS 

By henry JAMES ' 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Times. — * All the stories are told by a man whose heart and soul are 
in his profession of literature.' 

The Momingf Post — 'The discriminatii^ will not fail to recognise in the 
tales composing this volume workmanship ofa very high order and a wealth 
of imaginative fancy that is, in a measure, a revelation. 

The Athensum. — ' The appearance of TermincUions will in no way shake 
the general Ixilicf in Mr. Henry James's accomplished touch and command of 
material. On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long since foregone and 
will increase the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wit and sj^arkling observation, surely in his best manner, Mr. James ought to 
be as satisfied as his readers cannot fail to be.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'What strikes one, in fact, in every comer of 

Mr. James's work is his inordinate cleverness. These four tales are so clever 
that une can only raise one's hands in admiration. The insight, the sympathy 
with character, the extraordinary observation, and the neat and dexterous 
phrasing — these qualities are everywhere visible.* 

The Scotsman. — * All the stories are peculiar and full ofa rare interest.' 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 



A COURT INTRIGUE 

By basil THOMSON 
In One Volume^ Price 6s, 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'The description of the Court is broad farce. 
There is a topsyturvydom about everything that is almost Gilbertian. Lovers 
of mystery are hardly to be satisfied without a little gore, and it is to these 
that we commend A Court Intrigue,'* 

The Daily Telemtph. — * The hero is a personage worthy to have figured 
in Alphonse Daudefs Les Rois en Exile. Told with great power and striking 
impressiveness.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'The romance is sprightly and entertaining. 
Mr. Thomson must have the credit for an audacious and happy piece of 
invention.* 

The Guardian. — * Admirably told. The reader's curiosity is keut awake 
the whole time. • . . The idea is both original and ingenious. ' 

The Academy. — *Mr. Thomson has three first-rate qualities : wit, inven- 
tion, and an admirable manner. No cleverer book will appear this side of 
Christmas. A book at once enthralling and original. ' 

The Momingf Post. — *The balance is always evenly held between 
pleasant comedy and farce in Mr. Thomson's decidedly clever work. His 
conceit is carried out with vivacity and considerable lightness of touch, to 
which is added just enough pathos.' 



CHUN-TI-KUNG 

By CLAUDE REES 

/// One Volume^ Price 6j. 

The World. — * Apart from its love interest, the novel is decidedly enter- 
taining, as the author is not only a keen student of Chinese character, but has 
written powerfully, and as one having authority, on the intricacies of official 
and social life and habits in the Flowery Land.' 

The Daily Teleg^raph. — * A novel of exceptional merit ; probably the most 
elaborate and painstaking study of celestial life and character that has ever yet 
appeared in the English language, or, for that matter, in any European tongue.' 

The Literary World. — * A wonderfully intimate and presumably accurate 
account of the life and doings of a middle-class young Chinaman. The first 
part is delightfully humorous and original . . . with much of the peculiar 
charm which carries the reader into such a wonderful atmosphere of things 
Asiatic' 

The St James's Budget—* A striking bit of work. While it is so lightly 
and amusingly written that it would attract readers seeking only entertain- 
ment, it speaks with knowledge of matters that claim the interest oi the serious 
thinker. The book is an artistic and well-rounded whole, and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature that gives one part of the world some idea of the 
life the other part is living.' 

London: WILLL\M HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE L ATEST F ICTION 

KING CIRCUMSTANCE 

Bv EDWIN PUGH 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

By maxwell GRAY 
In One Volume^ price 6j. 

THE LAKE OF WINE 

By BERNARD CAPES 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

THE OPEN BOAT 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

THE TWO MAGICS 

By HENRY JAMES 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES 

By EDITH A BARNETT 
/// One Volume^ price^ 6s, 

PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET 

By ELLEN GLASGOW 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD 

By ANNE D. SEDGWICK 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

THE KING'S JACKAL 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
/// One Volume^ price 6s. 

THE SCOURGE-STICK 

}\Y Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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